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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 


MRS, BABCOCK, 
Canweorn Hatt, New Yorn. 


Telephone 2654 Circle 


Miss Susan S. 
Expert 
Coaching. 
Diction in all 
languages 


Mas. Henry Smock 
Positive > _ 
Breath Con B O I ( K ’ 
€ > . . . 
ppl. Perfect VOCAL STUDIOS 
6s Central Park West, cor. 66th St, 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 








M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Musi Special coaching for church trials 
6ot Carnegie Hall 
48 Lefferts Place 


New York School 


Address Brooklyn School, 





JACQUES &-DANIELSON, 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Assistant to the Rapari 

{ Carnegie Hal 'Mew York 


| Steinway Hall j 
"Hall, New York 


late Joserry 


Studios 
Carnegie 


Mai! 


address 








EDWARD E, TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann 


Studios: St, Nicholas Bldg,, 1044 §t. Nicholas 
Ave New York felephone, Audubon 5896 
(Residence phone, Melrose 3310.) 





———— a 


NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y 
Vo ! 67th St., N.Y. Tel. 1405 Col 


MM! 


al Studio: so 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONI 

Culture Art of Singing 

Carnegie Hall 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Voi t 
Studio 


Fifth Ave 


Mai! address 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 6and Street, New York, 


Telephone: 610 Plaza 





E, PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Hall Tel 


Ba6 Carnegic 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO-—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Address personally, 8 West gist St. 
Phone 3552 River. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 








ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus Awna E, Zino ier, Director 

14 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York City 
Tel. t274 Bryant 

Mr . carvarrTe . aT 

saxo JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 

Mas. ~ 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions 

For all particulars apply to ’ 

go Carnegie Hall, 1s4 West s7th St. 
Tel. Circle 1472. 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—-Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 











ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


Lectures and recitals. 


BARITONE 


Teacher of singing. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 

zto FIFTH AVENUE, 

Telephone 


STUDIO NEW YORK. 


Madison Square 382. 





EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 

| i Ge see & 

INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 


VOCAI 


Carnegie Hall 
Summer term in Seattle. 





Giuseppe CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils. 

668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Telephone, 3469 River 


LLIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
‘Phone, 2859 Academy. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
t22 Carnegie Hall. 


« 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


avevel April ist to October 1st 
Personal Address, Hotel Fairmont 

eB Seen eer from October ret 
Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 


San Francisco 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 
249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 


taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 
220 Madison Ave. Res, Phone, 5460) Bedford 


Scien! ifically 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils, 


ark. 


New York City. 


Residence, 34 Gramercy 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy, 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West 7oth St., New York. 
Telephone 7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


337 West 8sth St., New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
yor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH, 
New studio will be opened in the Fall. 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City. 





GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 223: Broadway Tel. 4075 
(Elevator entrance, S8oth Street) Schuyler 





JACQUES L, GOTTLIEBD, 

Conpuctor Neicusornoop SymPpHony OrcmesTaa, 
Director East Sine House Serrtzment Music 
ScHoo.. 

Teacner or Viottn Ensemare, Tarory Music. 
Orchestral Training School, 864 Carnegie Hall, 
New York, 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SLNGING 
143 West 42nd St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F, W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist and Director, Willis Ave. M. E, 
Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx. 439 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Tel. 42902 Murray Hill, Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, New York. 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


PIANO 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received, 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All mail to 11 


Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 

50 West 67th Street ae. ae - 
Phone, Columbus 8462. 

Special Summer Course from June 1 to Sept. 1. 


New York 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
halons §. 


Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method. 
CARTALL, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bidg., 637 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 6862, 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH, 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Residence Studio: 785 Lexington Ave. (61st St.) 

Telephone, 2685 Plaza. 
Downtown Studio: . Steinway Hall 


Special summer terms for students and teachers. 





BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
316 West Ninety-fourth Street, New York City 
Tel. 9028 Riverside. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 230 E. 6and St. 


Complete 
the 


musical education given to students 
from beginning to the highest perfection. 


F, & H, CARRI, Directors. 





r. TERTIUS NOBLE, M. A. 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN, PIANO 
76 East 86th St. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 


ALBERT. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


_ Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 








BRUNO HUHN, 
SINGING LESSONS. 
Style, Finish, Oratorio and Song Repertoire 
228 West s&th St., N. Y. Tel. 8113 Columbus 





July 25, 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Stadio: 537 W. 121st St., N. Y. - Phone: 5120 Morningside 
101 Carnegie Hall, Tuesday and Friday Mornings 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic 
Open for Concert and aby 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
222 West Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


T. EARLE YEARSLEY 


TENOR 
Pittsburgh Management: Frances G. Weller, Union Arcade, Pittsbargh 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE, 


Columbia School of ps 
. Wabash Ave., 


1918 











Chicago 


firs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Muesicel Management 
_371 Meriborough Street 


MORTIMER WILSON 


te Cen 
62 West 45th Stroet 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL es 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacm. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
2z9 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


aren WILLARD 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassii [. EPS 


CONDUCTOR, 














Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘x: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BLANCHE HIXON 


SOPRANO 
Chicago, Illinois 








999 Lake Shore Drive, - 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice t, 
Respiration. Pupils preenaed a, Opera, 


Oratorio. 








ied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MABEL GOX-VAN GROVE == 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “‘xccompenit™ 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago, Ill. 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


“e" WILDS== 


Studio 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION | 
PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


HASSLER. FO. 


Personal Representative: 
L. S. FOX, 133 Fifth Ave., New York 

















MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York 


ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
108 West 111th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 1425 Broadway N. Y. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST essen; St4cone wosica sonra 
M 


fRUEMMEL!|| 











Concert Pianist 


2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Edouard Dufresne 


BARITONE 


Oratorio PR Concerts 
ment 
Helen Levy, Fine Fine Arts Bide., Chicago 


' ; RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclasive Management, Annie Friedberg. 1425 Broadway, New York 
MME, 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 
“The Singer of See Songs.” 


140 W. 6oth St., 
Tel. as ‘eolumbus 




















COURIER 
SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, ete. 
FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
318 West 57th Street, New York City 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 





| Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tux Art or Singine 


Indorsed in, B 
} Sammarco, uffo, Didur, Sem 
t bach, Zerola, — 
Studio: 
} Carnegie Hall, New York City 











605 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexei 2778 
Chicago, Ill. 
Ral talp h MARIE 
Sarita, < O 2X || MA MORRISEY 
CONTRALTO 





MARYON MARTIN 


TEACHER OF al mg 
Sos. e tdi 18 


HERMAN. KOSSOFF 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


RELAXATION TAUGHT 
400 Manhattan Ave., New York Phone: Morningside 846 


PLATON BROUNOFF 
VOICE CULTURE AND COACH 
Artistic Piano Playing 


Vocal and Piano 
Concerts and Lectures 


147 West 111th Street New York 
Phone Cathedral 8564. 














Bonels VALERI 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted Fine Aris Bidg., Chicago 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orengict to Director Brick Church, Temple 
, Union Theol ~~. von nary 
— Fifth Ave.. 


on FLEGK 





DEPT. OF MUSIC 


wae | fom 
Tel. qeee al 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. REGINA de SALES 
TEACHER OF SINGING 








VIOLA COLE 


Exclesive Mavagement: ALM A YOEDISCR 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSITION and CONDUCTING 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 487 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


tabaroe HOFFMANN 221 


Home Address: Sr. Pawt. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. Church 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


LITTA MABIE BACH 


SOPRANO 
goo: Sheridan Road, 


























Chicago, Til. 


ARTHUR MM. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


POSTE 


MEZZO- 
TE R CONTRALTO 
Address: J. B. Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Repertoire, Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
1705 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezz0-Contralto 
CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
Pittsburgh Direction» Frances C. Weller, 981 Union Arcade 





Chicago 

















LEON RICE TENOR 


a. ‘tao Broadway 7 86th Street, owt ry City 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
Chicago, I11. 





624 Michigan Avenue 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 234 Street, New York Telephone, 328 Cramercy 








HANS HESS 


‘CELLIST 


522 Fine Arts Bldg., Residence Phone: 


“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
BY 


a % 


8361 Edgewater 











ia successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charles 
W. Clark, Hartridge Whipp and many others. 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 


HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 





FORMERLY OF PARIS—NOW IN NEW YORK 
Personal address: 102 East 64th Street, N. Y. City 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
144 East 150th Street, New York City 


ARTHUR F. 


KIBBE 


Conductor 


Fulton County Choral 
Soctety of 


Gloversville and Johnstown, 


New York 




















CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


PESCIA 


24 WEST 7st ST., NEW YORK LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





=" MURPHY j= 


TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


Ls Laat 


Fe Saige 








MARIE TIFFANY 


Sop Cc 
Management: Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: = May Smith, 
Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


THOMAS ASKIN 


BARITONE - Musical Adaptations 


A t form employing song, recitation and gesture 
matt fem ne Tall Les’ Anacten, Colton. 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Summer Course 
June 15 


Studie: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 

















Soprano 


Concert, Oratorie, Recital 


Address: 
Music League of America 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


VIOLINS 
OLD and NEW 
Fine Outfits at from $10 up 


Wrue for catalogues 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 




















baa 2 teens oe re - wr of Bopha on Yahu te) 
for sie Aes 3 


ee i@ H-A-GRANTI-SINGING # 


poh It has 


voices into 
successes. Send | fo — 
oy ‘orks on Singing.” Robinson, 


teak A. beeath control an teaching gives postive 
musical critic and former Cor. Musical Courier 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the famous Garcia Vocal Method 
Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. Available for Lectures on Opera and 
Musical Appreciation. 





Vocal Studio: 952 Eighth Ave.,N. Y. 


Summer School, Point Chautauqua, Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 
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Tucker DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST AND COACH 
611 W. 127th Street, N.Y. Phone Morzingside 7357 


«MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Sle 9%. 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Maia | . i 


Condecter — Coach — Accompanist 


J. WARREN 
New York 350 W a * 
A gg Mgt. Fra 


Available to Artiste on Tour ‘te Middle ‘Wea 


& CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
1425 Froadway, M. Y¥. ~ (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


JOR Soe 


400 Fine Arte BI 
= Phone: 8324 Wabash 


DILLING 


HARPIST 
Lodge, . Cooperstown, N. Y 


es, Acolian Hall, N.Y. 

















MILDRED 


Pathfinder’s 
Manage : Haensel & Jon 





REBECCA CLARKE Soxoist 
Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 
Summer Address: PITTSFIELD, MASS 





J vm offer good vocal or instrumental artists 
cep aa ¢ opportunities to appear throughout the 
nite 4 "Sta tes with Mortimer Kaphan. Portrayals 
of Dickens’ Characters in Costume. Haire D. 
Ye yunG, Secretary, 70 West 68th Street, New York, 


Phone, Columbus 7479. 


ASCHENFELDER 


-~ ay York 





Studion 18 tal Wee Tist ry 





MUSICAL COURIER 


MARGOLIS titiu: 


528 Riverside Drive, H.¥. Phone, Morningside 4863 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn. N. Y. Tel 6935 Bedford 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Los Angeles 


HERBERT MILLER Baton 


716 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon &  Besty Building Chicago 


EMIL J. POLAK 


t and Coach 
nese WEW YORE. PHONE AUDUBON 1315 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National 
Srmanes" Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








California 
































J. C. UNGERER 


ORGANIST—CHOIRMASTER at 
Sv. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK CITY 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART A” branches. taught 
Detroit, Mich. Boris L, Ganapol, Director 








CONSERATERyS(C 


Boston, Massachusetts, 
The Music School with a personality, 
Write for Year Book, Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 





HOTEL 
Marie Antoinette 
66th St. & Broadway, New York 


A House of Most Refined 
Atmosphere. 
Noted for Its Cuisine. 
European Plan. 


H. Stanley Green, Managing Director 














wire CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of a, Compositions and His Famous 
ndian Music-Talk” 
Address; Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


PIETRO A. YON 


World Famous 
CONCERT ORGANIST and COMPOSER 
will make his first American transcontinental tour 
for recitals and dedications of new organs from 
June 1 to September 30. 
Booking now open 
A. LAUPER, Manager, 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 








@ RAGNA LINNE 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 











We are willing to stake our reputation as music critics on the ergette possibilities of the Military 
Orchestra.—Musical Courier, May 2, 1918 


LAMPE’S MILITARY ORCHESTRA 


HARRY C. DAVIS, Magager 


For particulars address J. B. Lampe, 219 West 46th Street, N. Y. 


J, BODEWALT LAMPE. Condactor 








CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE 


Head of the Voice Department 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





July 25, 1918 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which “ still ers built by its — 


maker 


@ Its continued use is euch institutions as is 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ee tone 
qualities and durability 3 * 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 














BRADBURY 


1854———_NEW YORK———1918 











CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOPRANO 
Address 
226 West 78th 8t., N. Y. 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 

















SAVE and INVEST 
in the 
Safest 
Simplest 
Security 


BUY 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
$4.18 


Maturing in 1923 at $5.00 


4 per cent interest compounded quarterly 









































; A school which offers any advantage incidental 
j toa broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 
| Highest standards. Artistic environment. 


For Catalog address Business Manager, 


1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” 











Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
“Belgian School 
of Violin” 
‘et moet, Se ~ 4 yy to high- 


ft — 
ce aS 


MUSIN’S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel, 8268 Schuyler 51 W_ 76th $t.. N.Y 


Cree? utur'ta’ person ive ley 
struction by correspondence. 























Mme. ELISA TAVAREZ 


PORTO RICAN PIANIST 


Winner First Prize Madrid Conservatory of Music 
Now at 49 St. Nicholas Terrace ne York Cit 
Telephone, 8500 Mornings 4 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, rst Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Helen Reynolds, 2nd Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 
Address: 474 West 150th ‘Street 
New York City 














VOL, LXXVIL—NO. 4. 
Whole No. 2000. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, 
July 2s, 1918. 














EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
CALIFORNIA MUSIC TEACHERS 





Highly Interesting Sessions Well Attended—Behymer 
and the Gamut Club Entertain the Delegates— 
Godowsky, Cadman, the Zoellner Quartet 
and Others Give Fine Musical 
Programs 
Los Angeles, Cal., July ts, 
The eighth annual convention of the Music Teachers of 
California started off with a fine swing on Tuesday morn- 
ing, July 9, when Abbie Norton Jamison, president of the 
local branch of the association, addressed the convention. 
In every speech and in every response was heard the note 
of loyalty and patriotism. Besides the address of welcome 
presented by Mrs. Jamison, there were addresses by May- 


1918. 


nard McFee, of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 


and by L. E. Behymer, president of the 
Gamut Clib. President 
of San Diego, responded. = 
At tt o'clock a program of original 
compositions of Los Angeles composers 
was presented. May MacDonald Hope, a 
brilliant pianist, played four of the piano 
compositions of Fannie Dillon. The se- 
lections were “Evening,” “The Desert” 
prelude No. 2, op. 8, and prelude No. 6. 
These compositions, which have been re- 
viewed in these columns before, were = 
given in splendid form by Mrs. Hope. =& 
Gertrude Ross’ “Art Songs of Japan” = 
were sung by Florine Wenzel, of Sacra- 
mento, with Mrs. Ross at the piano. Both 
the composer and the singer came in for 
hearty applause from a delighted audi- 
ence. Homer Grun, whose “Zuni Indian 
Impressions” have been played here with 
such success, presented these delectable 


= 


= 


| 





sketches, which were received with ap z 
preciation. = 
The morning session was concluded 


with an address, “Shall California Be the 
Mecca of the Future Music Student?” 
presented by Sofia Newland Neustadt, of 
Oakland. Mrs. Neustadt gave the sub 
ject a thorough treatment, dwelling on 
the climatic possibilities as to inspiration 
and concentration in artistic work. 


Organ Recital 


The afternoon session was given over 
to an organ recital, which was presented 
by Gerard Taillandier, of Oaklarfe, and 





W. F. Skeele and Clarence Albert Tufts, 
of Los Angeles, assisted by Virgilie 
Moore Mattoon, contralto. The follow- 


ing excellent program was enjoyed by a 
large gathering of professional musicians, 
who were enthusiastic in their applause: 


Prelude in G minor (Pierne), legende (Schad 


Tufts), Morris dance (Noble), aria in C (D 
thier), caprice in G (Kreisler), “Cortege de 
Capetite” suite (Debussy), Mr. Tufts; Twenty 
third Psalm (MacDermid), Mrs. Mattoon; ca 
price in G minor (H. Crackel), sonata in E 
minor (James H. Rogers), fantasia in C (Ber 
thold Tours), Mr. -Taillandier “The White 


Dawn Is Stealing’ and “The Moon Drops Low” 
(Cadman), Mrs. Mattoon; choeur in G_ minor 
(Hollins), melodie in E (Rachmaninoff), sere 
nade (Lemare), Scotch poem (MacDowell), 
scherzo (Hoyte), march Russe (Schminke), Mr. = 
Skeele. 


Opening Concert and Reception 





On Tuesday evening the opening con 
cert and reception to the delegates was 
given at Trinity Auditorium. An immense 
audience listened to the largest and best 
dollar’s worth of music crowded into one 
evening on a single program, for the 
tickets were $1 the seat. 


™ among concert audiences throughout the country, 
voting himself largely to singing for the soldiers at the 


Godowski played the Chopin andante & 
and spianato and the polonaise, op. 22, = 


Albert Conant, cya iNui 


in the Jewish language, and a charming bit of folklore in 
Russian, “The Mother Song.” Later on the program Miss 
Frazee sang a group of Grieg Norwegian songs. Gertrude 
Ross accompanied in her usual faultless style. 

Mrs. Porterfield, whose soprano voice is most brilliant, 
presented in most artistic style two groups of songs, one 
group composed of French and Russian selections, and the 
other wholly American, Jay Plowe played the Cyril Scott 
Scotch pastoral, a number which the present writer re- 
viewed in these columns a few weeks ago. Mr. Plowe gave 
the usual finished performance, and was much appreciated 
by the delegetes present. 


Educational Addresses 


At the afternoon session two most important addresses 
were presented, which were listened ta with more than 
passing interest. The first address was that of Calvin B. 
Cady, who spoke cu “The Duty of the School Toward the 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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FREDERICK GUNSTER, 


The American tenor, whose remarkable gifts of voice and art have won for him great favor 
Gunster is de 


During the summer, Mr 
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OCEAN GROVE WELCOMES 
MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Famous Singer Greeted by Great Audience After Two 
Years’ Absence—Makes Patriotic Speech—La 
Forge and Charles Carver, Assisting 
Artists 


Ocean Grove, N. J., July ar, 1918 

It is many years now since Mme. Schumann-Heink 
ceased to be merely an artist to the American people to 
become for them a national institution, just as the Wash 
ington Monument or Old Faithful Geyser are national 
institutions: and since the war brought with it the im 
pressive evidence of her love for her adopted country, 
shown by her tireless journeying from coast to coast to 
give freely of her services for all the great war charities 
and for the boys in camp all over the 
country, she has become more firmly and 
warmly endeared to Americans than ever 
before, notwithstanding certain slander 
ous reports, emanating from sources en 
vious of the place which “Mother” Schu 
mann-Heink has won for herself, and 
spread by gossiping tongues. The page 
of pictures printed in last week’s Must 
cAL Courter, reproduced from leading 
Pacific Coast papers, showed pretty well 
what Mme. Schumann-Heink’s neighbors 
think of her—and neighbors are generally 
the most severe judges. 

However, this article did not start out 


to be a defence of Mme, Schumann 
Heink—any woman who has three sons 
E in the service, thousands of dollars in 
: Liberty Bonds, and who is the recipient 


= 


of an honorary officership in the army, 
needs no defence: it was intended for a 
notice of her recital at Ocean Grove, N 
J., on last Saturday evening, July 20. 


First in Two Years 


Circumstances had obliged the famous 
singer to cancel the date for her annual 
appearance at Ocean Grove in the sum 
mer of 1917, so it was her first appear 
ance there in two years and the great 
crowd which turned out to hear her wel 
comed her with double enthusiasm, per 
haps on that very account The years 
seem to make no impression either on the 
appearance or the Mme. Schu 
mann-Heink and certainly not on her art. 
There is a freshness and vigor in her 
voice today which many a singer of the 
next younger generation must envy 
Saturday she was in unusually fine voice 
and sang with an opulence of tone which 
is surpassed by no singer of the day. It 
is astonishing to hear that great voice in 


voice ot 





the acrobatics of such a number as, tor 
instance, the Arditi “Bolero,” in which 
there was a flexibility and lightness of 
touch displayed that would grace any 
coloratura soprano But it is in such 
dramatic numbers as Mary Turner Sal 


ter’s well known “Cry of Rachel” that the 


art of a Schumann-Heink looms at its 


greatest. She makes an epic tragedy of 
it, one that cannot fail to move even the 
most indifferent. However, Mme. Schu 


fresh 
woman and het 
themselves for so 
that 
was ot 
and en 


needs no 
Both the 


mann-Heink 
praise here 
art have spoken for 
many year that it 
the audience of Saturday night 
typical Schumann-Heink | size 
enthusiasm. 


notice of 


suthces to say 


A Speech 


various cantonments 


4 After she had sung “The 


Star Spangled 
Banner 


P . 4 . a ‘ > greete ic a ssspnsnnsronsgunn uungun yn nnvnnOOEnONNRNROD ‘nen for the oncluding ibe here 
ye "The Poste thant vite Rab. Mn eM ML ‘te oe red aie 
stiorts > Zoe 4 ot, W ee " . ‘ 

+" : Whe, : nce he floor rose, crowding 
ert Alter substituting for Joseph, Jr., POR pcm we t rose, crowding for 
made its first public appearance here. The quartet GALLI-CURCI AND MURATORE arty the platform as cne man. So Mme. Schumann 
played the Jules Mouquet quartet, op. 3, the allegro FOR METROPOLITAN? ‘[«" finally made a short speech, couched in the most 
and adagio movements, and later played the Glazou- ae nie 2 = hts gh o = she sumed upon every one to 
noff “Oriental” from suite, op. 35, and the “Rain Song” , : j stand behind the boys who have been sent over there 
re Sinigaglia. The beautiful ah of this group of musi- Emphatic Denials from Gatti-Casazza and Wagner Then there were more cheers, as the great audience dis 

Loisa Patterson Wessitsh, persed 


cians was heard with pleasure. 
soprano, also delighted her audience with two groups of 
songs. Mme. Wessitsh’s voice was a most agreeable con- 
trast to the brilliant instrumental numbers. 

Gregor Cherniavsky, whose violin numbers have found 
great favor with discriminating musicians here in Los An- 
geles, pleased the crowd with his fine work. He played 
the Tschaikowsky “Serenade Melancholique” and the Hu- 
bay “Flower Life.’ The program closed with a talk on 
“Community Music” by Arthur Farwell. Mrs. Hennion 
Robinson and Margaret Hughes served as accompanists. 


Round Table Talk 


On Wednesday morning, the delegates held a round 
table discussion on the “Teaching of Young Children,” at 
which session Adelaide Trowbridge presided. Follow- 
ing this discussion was the morning musicale, which served 
to present Mrs. W. H. Porterfield, of San Diego; Lena 
Frazce, of Sacramento, and Jay Plowe, of Los Angeles. 

Miss Frazee, a contralto whose voice is very beautiful, 
presented the unique “Monologue of a Talmudic Student” 


A report reached the Musica Courter this week, from 
sources which have proved to be unusually reliable in the 
past, that Amelita Galli-Curci and Lucien Muratore would 
join the forces of the Metropolitan Opera Company as 
regular members of the organization, beginning with the 
season of 1919-20. Rumors of the sort are as thick as the 
flies each summer, but owing to the source from which the 
report came, the MUSICAL Courter considered this one 
worth mentioning and investigating. 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza, interviewed by a representative of 
this paper, began by asking, “Will you take the word of 
honor of a gentleman?” The representative expressed his 
entire willingness to do so, whereupon Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
said: “I assure you that there is not one word of truth in 
the report. Neither one of the artists mentioned has been 
approached in any way by the Metropolitan management. 

Charles L. Wagner said: “As far as her operatic appear- 
ances are concerned, Mme. Galli-Curci has not signed 
nor even considered any contract for opera further than 
her present one. The report is entirely incorrect.” 


Assisting Artists 

Assisting Mme. Schumann-Heink was Frank La Forge 
with his usual impeccable accompaniments, as well as a 
group of solos, consisting of the Chopin F sharp major 
nocturne and Macdowell’s “Etude de Concert,” both played 
with the artistic finish which characterizes all his work 
Charles Carver, the basso, artist pupil of Mr. La Forge a 
young man with an unusually fine voice and great promis¢ 
as a vocalist, added to the pleasure of the evening by his 
eacellent singing ot two groups of songs in English, for 
which he received well deserved and hearty applause 


The Complete Program 


Mme. Schumann-Heink’s complete program included 
numbers by Handel, Bach, La Forge, Meyerbeer, Gertrude 
Ross, Mary Turner Salter, Weatherby, Arditi and Oley 
Speaks. She was obliged to repeat Gertrude Ross’ “Dawn 
in the Desert” and to give two encores, choosing Mac 
Dowell’s “Thy Beaming Eyes” and “The Suwanee River.” 





MUSICAL COURIER 


CHOPIN’S ETERNAL MINIATURES 


(Preludes 1-12 from op. 28) 


[Maurice Aronson is a pedagogue whose work is well 
and favorably known on both sides of the Atlantic. 
This article of his is to be followed by a second 
one covering the balance of the preludes in op, 28, in a 
way supplementing the series of splendid articles b 
Alberto Jon4s on the larger works of Chopin, whic 
recently appeared in this paper. Mr. Aronson, like Mr. 
Jonés, gives much illuminative information on the sub- 
ject of Chopin’s works,—Editor’s Note.] 


ing received a commission from the King of France 

for the casting of a bronze figure, he found himself 
suddenly short of material to complete the order in’ due 
time. Not wishing to disappoint his august patron he 
quickly resolved to melt down the models in his studio. 
While at this task he came upon a little drinking cup, 
which, in a moment of happy inspiration, he had modeled 
in rare beauty of design. Here he halted suddenly, and 
surprised at his own ingenuity of invention, remarked : 
“Not this! This little cup 1 cannot destroy! 

Thus one may feel inclined to plead for the preludes 
of Chopin, if, by some inconceivable circumstance, the 
works of the great Polish master were to be suddenly 
withdrawn from the cherished possession of the world. 
Not these! Let these eternal miniatures be spared! 
With this key to the works of Chopin in safety, we need 
not despair. They are at once not only the most remark- 
able artistic utterances on the part of Chopin in a con- 
densed miniature form, but within these narrow limits 
the most perfect specimens of musical writing as such 
in all literature. Chopin's ‘greatness lies in the miniature, 
and the fact of this greatness is the most glorious con- 
tradiction of the assumed acceptance that only works of 
larger dimensions may endure, 

Musical revolutionist that Chopin was, he was also re- 
markably untraditional. And whenever he cultivates tra- 
ditional forms he breathes into them so much of the life 
of his own moods that they cannot be recognized. The 
preludes show most convincingly the compelling force of 
his artistic, romantic personality and are a record and 
reprint of his own imaginative individuality. 


Admiration for Bach 


His adulation of Bach, whom he revered and admired 
since earliest childhood, is echoed in the name. To the 
study of Bach he owed the strength and love for the 
He plays Bach’s preludes and fugues— 
and these only—whenever he prepares himself for pub- 
lic appearances and only Bach’s works accompany 
him—we hear it later by his own statement—to Majorca, 
where nearly all of the pieces belonging to op. 28 were, if 
not conceived, at least finished after his sketches. In the 
pangs of his heart, a master, in the full possession of 
his artistic powers, seeks refuge with the trusty and faith- 
ful, the believing Thomaskantor. The spooks frighten 
him and, full of fear and restlessness, he writes preludes. 
Nowhere more than in the preludes the anguish, excite- 
ment and withal, the happiness of the artist seem so con- 
vincingly affirmed. They attempt to be classical inasmuch 
as they do not, unlike the mazurkas, contrast so much 
among themselves as against one another. But in their 
eternally changing profile they give testimony to the va- 
riety of his moods. Groaningly, he sometimes offers but a 
sketch: occasionally he gives them the appearance of a 
rounded form; but always the prelude is a truthful, con- 
vincing echo of an overrich subconsciousness, 

It is comprehensible that, in recreating them, one en- 
deavors here more than anywhere to satisfy the desire for 
analysis. The inexhaustible richness of his melodic in- 
ventiveness, the inciting manifoldness of rhythm, the 
varied splendor of modulation, appeal penetratingly to the 
imagination. The well known notes and remarks of Laura 
Kahrer, a pupil of Hans von Biilow, base their authority on 
Liszt and on Chopins pupils Wilhelm von Lenz and Mme. 
de Kalergis, but do not count for more than other interpre- 
tations. The keenly analyzing Hans von Bilow is not gen- 
erally recognized as a very sympathetic interpreter ot 
Chopin's works, and the sources from which he gathered 
his information permit of doubt as to their authenticity. 
The fascinating and talkative Wilhelm von Lenz, in particu- 
lar, deserves the distrust of posterity. Nor is it at all pos- 
sible that Chopin could have recalled the moods that in- 
spired his preludes when in teaching he sought to refer to 
them in later years. Ags one who looked back upon them, 
they were then perhaps just as foreign to him as to those 
who eagerly questioned him about them. Oniy a few of 
these preludes will not stand a varied interpretation of 
their meaning, and even in these the genius of Chopin has 
carried something that robs their program of binding 
surety, And in the manner that his artistic understanding 
has linked them to one another in the circle of tonality suc- 
cession he followed once more the classical example of his 
towering predecessor, Johann Sebastian Bach. 


The First Prelude 


The first prelude is at once a salutation to Johann Se- 
bastian Bach, whom Chop!n admired above all the com- 
posers of his time, as well as those that had preceded him. 
It is a silent tribute to the famous Thomaskantor, a bow 
to tradition by giving precedence to the diatonic mode. 
But Chopin’s fertile imagination quickly demonstrates what 
it is capable of even under this duress. In agitated stress- 
fulness it rushes onward, reaching a beautiful and ex- 
pressive height in the stretto. And though the inclina- 
tion toward modulation may be somewhat hampered, there 
is a fascinatingly animated rhythmic life in the interlacing 


|’ is related of Benvenuto Cellini (1500-1571) that, hav- 


middle voices. 


By MAURICE ARONSON 


of the triplet figures, while a bright and happily invented 
melody resounds in the middle register of the piano. And 
may the performer not forget that it is a singing with con- 
stantly changing expression and manifold dynamic grada- 
tions. 

{The rather unusual 2/8 time indication—agitato—points toward 
a hasty, very agitated tempo, The rests on the strong beat of the 
measure give this prelude a panting, breathless character and care 
should be taken not to destroy these rests. The melody in the right 
has its stress upon the second part of the measure, except where 
the rest on the strong beat is replaced by the melody note itself, as in 
measures 18-20, 23, 25, 26, in which case the thumb of the right 
hand is the carrier of melody and of measure accent as well. Need- 
less to say that a co-ordinating of all accentuation to the larger 
melodic curve is essential. Care should be taken to give.to the funda- 
mental notes, those pillars of harmony, the proper’ attention. Here 
the weight of the hand rests upon the. left fifth finger, while the two 
other notes of the triplet hang lightly on to it. No crescendo toward 
the thumb. Rather the opposite.] 

It is a delightful arabesque of original and graceful 
pattern that reaches a quiet and reposeful end in the sus- 
tained fundamental harmony of the prevailing tonality. 

But this little excursion in the domain of classicism is 
not of long duration and quickly the mind is turned from 
Bach to the events of the day. 


The Fall of Warsaw 


The second prelude, in A minor, belongs to those mood 
pictures with which Chopin relieved his oppressed soul 
when he had learned that the city of Warsaw had fallen. 
One may wonder what tonepictures the .events of our 
days, the devastated and ruined state of his beloved Po- 
land, might have conjured from his fertile mind and fancy, 
had he lived to witness the cataclysmal ruin that the land 
of his nativity had been and still is subjected to. Not in 
the first anguish of grief and despair were these meas- 
ures written, not in the pangs that cry out of the infu- 
riated and thunderous passages of the C minor etude, 
op. 10, or the D minor prelude, but in the inevitable sub- 
missiveness that found him broken down when, after the 
first ejaculations of pain, the reaction had set in. As 
though paralyzed in thought and action, the distressed 
master is nearly crushed by the weight of events and 
barely finds his way out of this labyrinth of sorrow. 

Difficult to interpret is this enigmatic prelude.- The 
groaning chromaticism of the left hand, in which G 
sharp and G, D sharp and D touch one another so closely 
in the chord, form the background for these hopeless ques- 
tions to fate. 

In a language entirely new, yet sufficiently genuine and 
true to surprise even those who believed in him, Chopin's 
state of mind found utterance in a tone picture of such 
gloom, such hopelessness, as to be absolutely without a 
parallel in all musical literature. Twilight and shadow 
are fighting for supremacy. 

[Small hands face no mean task in attempting to retain tran- 
quillity of motion in these lines. A common error is the applying 
of too slow a tempo—overlooking the alla breve—despite the lento. 
Thus the prelude becomes lethargic, and the mysterious, malcon- 
tentedly grumbling bass, a heavy, ponderous figure.] 

But the skies clear and a bright spirit cheers the sad- 
dened heart. These eternal miniatures, consisting some- 
times of but few measures, call for loving treatment 
and often scorn the endeavors of the analyst. Those who 
do not sense tlieir poetry and their fragrance had better 
seek other musical pastures. With Beethoven, Chopin 
shared in the fate of having his compositions subjected 
to the most incredible interpretations. They have been 
connected with incidents which, besides lacking every au- 
thority, are too banal and too unworthy of the genius of 
Chopin to be taken seriously. His well known inclina- 
tion toward observing the strictest silence and secrecy in 
all matters pertaining to his person and his artistic plans, 
leaves the transmission of his thoughts, to even his most 
intimate friends, a very doubtful and remote possibility. 
How well, for example, he observed silence as to the real 
meaning of one of the most magnificent musical rarities 
in all his writings, the supposed “Sweeping of the wind 
over the graves” after the marche funébre of his B flat 
minor sonata, one needs but recall his own rather dis- 
illusioning reference to it in the words: “After the 
march, the left and right hands chat unisono.” 


The G Major Prelude 


Therefore such preludes as the graceful and charming 
in G, one of the sunniest in the set, hardly require 
further comment. It is a truly eternal miniature, de- 
picting the enjoyment of a bright and happy moment in 
light and sunshine, or whatever else it may mean to ah 
imaginative interpreter. 

[Nimble, fleet fingers, a finely trained left hand, are here indis- 
pensable. A most valuable study is this little prelude, as finely con- 
ceived as any of them. Despite the alla breve indication, the pas- 
sages must retain their plasticity throughout, and only a supreme 
technical command of the left hand will enable the player to give to 
the right that freedom of uterance that is at once its greatest charm. 
A common error is the changing of the sixteenth notes in measures 
7, 9 17, 20, ete., into eighths,] 


A Musical Tragedy 


In his brochure on “Music and Its Masters” Anton 
Rubinstein refers to the lovely E minor prelude as a 
musical tragedy of such poignant accents as is not 
often met with in the realm of tone. And this within 
the compass of twenty-five measures! It is a sister in 
sorrow to the A minor prelude just referred to, and 
speaks, as this, of deep anguish. But while the 
latter is a loose sketch, a stray leaf, in which tonality, 
disrupted basses and fragmentary melodic phrases go 
erringly and fitfully about, this is one of longer breath 
and speaks the language of longing, of ynrequited love. 


The esthetic laws that govern the proper adjustment of 
changing harmonies as a background to a melody of rare 
and sustained beauty, prevail here as well. The rhythm 
of these slow, throbbing chords as steady as pos- 
sible under these trying circumstances. There are no 
technical problems to solve in this prelude, yet it is replete 
with them, for technic in a higher sense dispenses with 
purely manual tasks! It is not for such as practise such 
tone poems, but for those that play them. 

As a record of faithfulness and as an example of se- 
vere, well nigh exaggerated selfcriticism, it might be men- 
tioned that Chopin is said to have spent three weeks on 
this prelude before it assumed the present setting and 
before it completely satisfied him. 

Again the somberness of this prelude gives way to 
the radiant arabesques'of that in D major. There is in 
this little sketch a merry chasing of colorful little pas- 
sages, approaching one another and teasingly separating 
again, and the enthusiastic leap into the extremes of 
the keyboard at the close is too fascinating for 
words. It also contains within its miniature space 
quite a number of features of, characteristic Chopin 
writing. The widely dispersed harmonies of the left 
hand, the intermingling of dovble notes with the flow 
of the right, with its gaping intervals, all bear the genu- 
ine Chopin profile. The opportunity for subtle shading 
is plentiful and there is a wide range of dynamic con- 
trasts in this little piece that will require assiduous 
practice before the designs lose their angularity and be- 
come graceful arabesques. 


. A Chant of Mourning 


The characteristically shaded and ever recurring B in 
the B minor prelude tolls to a chant of mourning, a 
reminder of the passing of all things. The left hand 
indulges in those swaying, tragically songful phrases, 
that recall to mind Chopin’s love for the rich timbre 
and the sympathetic range of the violoncello. Who is 
there to suggest the gloomy forebodings that forced 
ihis tone picture from Chopin’s pen? And it gains 
added significance when we recall that its somber meas- 
ures, orchestrated by Henri Reber, resounded in the 
Madeleine when all that had remained of Chopin’s 
earthly existence was carried into it prior to being 
committed to its last resting place in the Pére Lachaise. 
What wealth of tonal nuance, paired with noble and 
sustained emotion, are revealed in these few lines. 

Suggestions of study are here just as much out of 
place as in the fourth (I. minor). The characteristic 
indication of shading the repeating B’s should be con- 
scientiously observed. The melodious left hand needs 
no further advice. Its language is too direct and too 
eloquent. 

And was there ever a more graceful compliment paid 
the dance than hy the delightful little sketch in A? We 
know how partial Chopin always had been to the dance 
forms and how he idealized them all, ennobling them 
with his fine poetic spirit and saturating them with his 
refined personality, with grace, charm and rare piquancy 
of rhythm. 

A Soul Stirring Song 


A song of soul stirring restlessness and breathless 
agitation bids us halt now. The prelude in F sharp 
minor, It is the frightened cutcry of one whose soul 
has suffered the pangs of fear and despair. It transports 
us into the fantastic picturesqueness of Palma on the 
island of Majorca. Ill at heart, he seeks the azure skies 
and the sunshine of the Mediterranean, strengthened and 
sustained by his love for George Sand, who, with her son 
Maurice, share in Chopin’s voluntary exile. In the con- 
vent Valdemosa he finally finds an abode. This is what 
Chopin writes of the surroundings in which most of his 
preludes were written: “Between rock and sea, in 
an abandoned, enormous convent, you may picture me 
to yourself in a cell, whose door is larger than the 
Parisian portal doors, unkempt, without white gloves and 
as_paie as ever. The cell has the shape of a 
cofin, with a high, dusty ceiling. A small window, 
banked hy orange trees, palms and cypresses. Opposite 
the window, under a filigree rosette in Moorish style, 
stands my bed. Next to it an old, stately, untouchable 
writing box, which hardly can be used; on it a leaden 
candlestick (the luxury here is great!) with a small can- 
dle. Bach’s works, my own scribblings and trinkets 
not belonging to me. A stillness!—one may scream—it 
always remains still! In short, I write to you from a 
most remarkable place. Under these skies a peculiar 
poetic feeling, which everything seems to breathe here, 
penetrates one. Eagles, not being driven off by any 
one, circle about our heads majestically every day.” 

But there are moments when the dread of lonesome- 
ness and the feverish excitement of his fancy conjure 
from the keyboard pictures of morbidity. George Sand 
and Maurice, it is said, had been on an outing and, sur- 
prised by a severe storm, failed to return for the night. 
When they finally reached home the next day they 
found Chopin in an indescribable state of excitement. 
Almost mad with fear, his hair disheveled, a blank stare 
in his eyes, he met them with the words: “I knew 
well that you had perished.” Thereafter he is said to 
have played this prelude, an uninterrupted storm of 
rhythm and modulation, while the sad song that winds 
its way through these meshes has something breathless 
about it. 

[And difficult of attainment is this prelude. Difficult from every 
angle. The writer would suggest that the song proper at first 
spaceed as such and that the prelude be treated as an etude for 
the right hand. A very slight marking of the fifth note in every 
group (in the practising stage!) will lend rhythmic stability to it and 
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at the same time facilitate the proper adjustment of the left hand 
group. The dual rhythms are somewhat difficult to distribute, but 
those who approach the sanctity of these precincts are supposed to be 
beyond the stage where such rhythmic difficulties are not easy of 
solution. And after these preliminaries, there still remains the final 
difficulty, the singii of this soul stirring ng by the thumb of 
the right hand and the proper shading of the turbulent inner 
harmonies by means of the pedals.) 
A Chant 


From here to the bending of the knee in prayer is but 
one step. And the prayer of the lonesome and forlorn 
touches one deeply. It sounds through the wide and hol- 
low walls of the Valdemosa convent and seeks to calm 
and to assuage one whose innermost feelings were just 
torn asunder. His heart’s anguish is poured forth beneath 
the singing voice that accentuates a fervent belief. The 
musician follows the path of the.composer in wondrous 
amazement and encounters within these twelve measures 
harmonic surprises that open vistas into a wonderland of 
musical beauty. 

{The broad chant of religious taint, assigned to the fourth and 
fifth fingers of the right hand requires a tone deeply .imbedded in 
the keyboard. Behold the distinction between the sixteenth and 
thirty-second notes of the right. Evenness of the triplets below the 
chant give this tone picture thd broad utterance it requires. Much 
os pia is also contained in the broadly conceived melody of the 

In the C sharp minor prelude, Chopin and Schumann 
meet on the same ground of romanticism, though the 
compositions of the latter have never engaged the interest 
of Chopin to the extent that Chopin’s works found favor 
with Schumann. This prelude, which has been likened to 
the fluttering of a night moth, breathes the charm and 
poetry of Schumann’s “Bird as Prophet.” A tricky little 
flutterer this miniature, but where is there its equal? 
distinct though light accentuation of the double notes in 
the right hand—beware of quintuplets!—and an equally 
emphasized assertion of the fundamental notes will lend 
it charm of rhythm and piquancy. 

With some appropriateness the B major prelude 
has been likened to a dragon fly circling about a brook. 
There is an indescribable grace and charm in this little 
piece with the graceful windings of its basses. But one 
may think as well of the jesting and teasing of lovers, 
for its measures are open to fancy and imaginative in- 
terpretation. 

The glittering swords some believed to see in the G sharp 
minor prelude, and George Sand, the faithless, is said to 
have been the cause of this fantastic duel. As though 
Chopin had ever confided his jealousies to any one! It 
is nothing else than a genuine, fiery Polish danse, one of 
maddened fury, though, and depicting an excited and 
stormy soul state. New and bold surprises rise forever 
from the darkly shaded minor tonality, while the prevail- 
ing mood of anguish and restlessness is such as only the 
composer of the mazurkas could have conceived. And 
barely has the storm subsided in one of the most re- 
markable codettas ever penned—a veritable stroke of 
genius—when we behold the singer of nocturnes smile 
under tears in one of his most beautiful melodies, the F 
sharp major prelude. 

{The G sharp minor prelude is pianistically of surpassing diffi- 
culty. The task imposed upon the upper fingers of the right hand 
is enormously taxing on account of the opens and force with which 
it is to be attacked. A special training of these fingers by doublin 
or tripling each grouplet—also in different rhythmic groupings—wi 
prove very helpful in gaining for these fingers the endurance that 
is necessary to carry the prelude to its end with unabated fury and 
energy. In the stretto Pelion is piled upon Ossa and it is likely to 
exhaust the reserve force of even an enduring pianist.] 

[Preludes 13-24, from op. 28, will be the subject of the 
next article—Editor’s Note.] 
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Founded for the purpose of furthering the 
interests of American music and American 
musicians. Public concerts are given from 
time to time at which American artists are 
heard. American composers are invited to 
submit their compositions, either published 
or in manuscript form, to the judges of the 


society. 


A committee of competent judges at pri- 
vate auditions pass upon the compositions 
submitted, and those accepted are presented 
at the concerts of the society. 


It is not necessary to be a member of the 
society in order to obtain a hearing, nor is 
any expense attached to these performances 
to the composer or the artist. 


Five concerts were given during the last 
season and plans for the concerts of the sea- 
son of 1918-19 are now being formulated. 


Any information regarding membership, 
or the plans of the society, will be cheer- 
fully given by its secretary, Mrs. M. Gobert, 
4 West 130th Street, New York. 
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[The author has not attempted to quote all the mu- 
sical examples literally.—Editor’s Note.] 


E most difficult of all tasks set before the bard is 

that of measuring the heartbeats of his people. Not- 

withstanding the fact that poets are born, not made, 
there is nevertheless a human equation which forces all 
creative effort finally to succumb to popular taste. While 
the approval of the masses is deemed success in its greatest 
breadth, who, after all, is to say when the masses have 
chosen wisely? 

In our land, in particular, there have been many oppor- 
tunities during the last decade to observe the effect of 
familiar musical formule upon the general public. We 
have seen the boldest musical thieveries accepted as gen- 
uine by the entire country, which has acted as a “fence” 
for the stolen toy until a newly made-over creation has 
usurped its place and subsequently has had to give place 
to a successor to itself in the same manner. 

Where are the “roses of yesteryear”—these rhythmic and 
tuneful goat-getters which for a time have held undisputed 
sway over the terpsichorean and sentimental whims of 
society, the home and the theatre? Are they forever gone? 
By no means. They have served their purpose by living 
that one particular useful life, and finally have given their 
bodies to the tigress, knowing full well that their reincar- 
nation is assured. It matters not in what form they re- 
turn to life, but return they must, and do. The system by 
which the return is effected is not at fault, though one 
could easily hope that their former lives ‘might result ir a 
nearer approach to perfection, the result of which would be 
shown upon their return to vitalization. 


Formule Are Fatal 


Formule in music are as fatal as is the stock phrase in 
literature. Fantasy is therefore indispensable, though it 
must be of a nature not kaleidoscopic. Of all our numer- 
ous popular examples of market-meeters which lie upon 
(or rather which move rapidly from) the music counter, 
none show that the creators had anything particularly in 
mind except the pure objective. There is never the evi- 
dence of subjective fantasy, nor of lyric song, except as 
the tuneful and harmonic simplicity unfolds through time- 
honored cadences, without shock to the listener‘s unwilling- 
to-be-disturbed menta! capacity. The surprise of it all is 
that, what with the willingness to incorporate material, 
moods, and even entire phrases intact from all other 
sources, there has been little attempt to utilize the fan- 
tastical elements of the popular Verdi, Donizetti and Puc- 
cini. It would seem that our composers (or compilers) of 
the popular idiom had purposely failed to profit by the 
Italian lyricists, or else had found themselves unequal to 
the task. 

The writer has not the pleasure of acquaintance with 
what a former editor-in-chief of the MUsICAL CouRTER 
some years ago called the “Broadway One-Finger Com- 
posers,” though he is well informed as to the possibilities 
of a so called “natural musician,” who without training 
can, with a keen observation and an experienced pen, re- 
produce all the melodies heard the night before from the 
Metropolitan on up to Keith’s. We are also familiar per- 
force with the fact that many of the simple tune and com- 
plex rhythm compilers are sometimes those who, if more 
highly technically trained, would perhaps be those with 
whom we should have to reckon in other ways besides the 
merely commercial. 

However, even with an equipment other than symphonic, 
these bards of the masses have been able to leave their 
impression upon the country’s real lyric tendencies, or 
rather more properly speaking, these have been the first to 
study the tastes of the people and the only ones to continue 
catering objectively to those tastes. This fact sets them 
out conspicuously as the “minnesingers” of America, and 
also as successors to our earlier “minstrel,” the darky, 
whose warmer temperament first furnished the mood for 
the white folks’ lyric voice, ante-bellum, and which particu- 
lar mood still obtains South, North, East and West, though 
become more complex in its development by the infusion 
of the spirits of modernity, experience, breadth and com- 


radeship. 
Music the Most Vivid Picture 


The distinct types of lyric song which characterize the 
music of other nations are no more individual than our 
own. We well know that the most vivid picture of a peo- 
ple is its music, not its literature, science, or any other art 
form—all of which, except music, are of a nature incapable 
of such nice distinctions between characteristics and indi- 
vidualisms unless actual realities are expressed. 

Even the novice at once recognizes the warmth and easy 
melodic flow of the Italian lyric voice, no matter how 


modern: 











The regular rhythmic pulses, interwoven broken units 
and pleasure loving idiom of the Spanish are applicable 


to no other people: 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF AMERICA’S 
LYRIC VOICE 


By MORTIMER WILSON 
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_ The austerity of the Teuton’s voice has not changed 
since Ha dn. _Its undisguised harmonic and melodic 
intent is its individual character: 
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Founded upon a natural suavity, the French voice 
could be nothing if not one of elegance, even perhaps 
bordering upon the superficial: 








as a picture of the Norseman we find no better 
than: 





In the Russian voice we find French, Italian and Teu- 
ton influences, together with the Slavic Tartar: 
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The more matter of fact Englishman is content with 
a reflection of many other influences. His technic is 
adequate and his experience long, but his individuality is 
not as yet strongly marked as a distinct musical type, 
though the Irish and Scotch show unquestionable moods 
of their own: 


(CMe) 


There are, of course, ostensibly, countless other pop- 
ular types such as the Chinese, Japanese, Mexican, 
Hawaiian and the like, from all of which all countries 
have borrowed freely for particular flavor; but these 
are too well known to require more than a mere refer- 
ence. Also perhaps their value is more operatic and 
programmatic: than symphonic. 














America’s Musical Speech 


Regarding America’s claim to distinction, we are 
happy to be able to point to a real definite voice, which, 
while acknowledging influences from everywhere else 
on the globe, has succeeded in evolving a (though still 
generally unrecognized) manner of speech not entirely 
connectable with any other source than its own. To 
give a complete list of examples here is not intended, 
but any one with customary insight needs look but once 
at most of the native output to recognize a character- 
istic spirit in it all, 

Try to trace this to any source other than that of the 
unbiased, carefree sentiment of an American citizen: 


(andra } 
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It is a picture of a New England hillside, not to be 
thought of in connection with the Rhine, Volga, Danube 
or Amazon. It is the expression of a clean heart, of 
political peace, and a democratic view of life. There is 
no royalty in its makeup, no glory, no pomp—it could 
not have been conceived by a monarchial subject. Its 
source is a series of American social, political and self 
expressive development since the appearance and con- 
tinued country wide cherishing of this old tune: 





(Cdn) 





That particular type has never been lost sight of by 
a single native born American composer. One ig defied 
to discover its absence. Would you doubt where this 
choice bit came from? 
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Unfortunately the following example was slipped over 
on us for a long time before we discovered some pe- 


culiar influences which were at work at the time—but, 
withal, it is American: 
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None the less we find that the same influence has been 
busy in military circles. What do you make of this one? 

















They are not so far removed after all—are they? 

Another prototype’ not to be overlooked is the old Hay- 
seed tune, the like of which is nowhere else to be found, 
There is but one Farmer Corn Tossel! Would you dis- 
claim this one? 


(CMyn tle ) 





The above characteristic tune proved sufficiently attrac- 
tive to Dvordk, and he was willing to let it serve as the 
basis of the entire second theme of the “New World” 
symphony, The farmer type has come in for no less at- 
tention than the first mentioned lyric example. This 
following comparatively recent output is most significant : 
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The Native Drama 


It may be stated here, also that in the native drama, 
those plays which have been longest on the boards, and 
those which have done the most good have been based 
upon our rustic agricultural people. We need mention only 
such as “Shore Acres,” “Old Homestead,” “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” and more lately, “The Copperhead,” not to neglect 
“A Son of Democracy,” now on the screen, and the 
Western type of film play, the possibilities of which are 
far from being exhausted even after years of more or less 
undetermined effort together with a kind of sixteen-red- 
skins-bite-the-dust attitude during their performance. As 
the once-read-in-the-hayloft dime novel is now vindicated 
in the magazine short story and scenario, just so does the 
one time popular tune now make its way into the sanctum 
ef the symphonist’s academic purity. 

That classical heirloom which is known to some as 
“tradition” has caused many a musical “legitimate Shake- 
spearean” to walk the Broadway gauntlet in the feathers of 
a “has been,” only because he failed to see that the folk 
thought of today is the world’s mind of the morrow. 
These howl at an unappreciative, decadent taste, and be- 
moan a degeneracy of art; whereas, it were nearer the 
truth could they realize their own decadence and the 
futility of an endeavor to fan an extinct fire into flame. 

The soul of music is a spirit to be incarnate, Its various 
tangible forms are but fleeting images in the general de- 
velopment of the universe. After propagation, these 
mortalities die in order to give place to their offsprings. 
We continue to love the memories “of these departed 
friends, but not all of us choose to hobnob everlastingly 
with their skeletons. To settle upon a standard of tradi- 
tion, or seeming finality, is to gather the flowers for one’s 
own funeral. 

The future of America’s voice in music does not depend 
upon propaganda for the American composer. No number 
of “All American” programs can produce even one Ameri- 
can composer, though we believe such a plan, if inaugu- 
rated, would result in finding more than a few. The 
composer must, however, first find himself before he may 
be considered as “undiscovered,” and but very few of our 
composers are willing to search for themselves through a 
theme unless it ring the clear, bell like tones of immediate 
Colorado ore—likewise the publisher, the manager, and the 
critic, In the meantime we are slowly arriving. Each year 
shows a distinct gain over former years. All are helping 
-even the publishers, in some instances have been willing 
to tie up money in American sonatas! And further the 
audiences and critics, when appeased by the sight of re- 
freshments on the buffet, have been known to remain to 
the bitter end of programs of American chamber music. 
And still further, if the singer be a handsome girl, one 
may count on a fairly representative number of guests to 
take part in the handshaking at the finish of a program of 
American songs. 








Lack of Judgment 


Perhaps our weakest point as an audience is our in- 
ability, or unwillingness, to judge for ourselves. But how 
can we? Were we not told in the beginning that only 
German, French and Italian countries knew anything about 
art, and did we not believe it? We were told also that we 
were a lot of commercial cutthroats, good only to furnish 
beautiful heiresses to foreign titles—a sort of stock farm 
and counting house combined, don’t you see, with an inex- 
haustible supply of physically healthy people and money, 
but mental vassals to Europe's princes of culture. Whether 
we were such then, or still are, the fact remains that we 
have been all these, sometimes. Are we now, and if so 
are we to continue in that aspect? That is the thing for 
us to decide. 

if we have now, or shall have an American composer, 
would we know it? And how should we judge him except 
by his truthful delineations of our own particular American 
thoughts and standards? Have we ever been asked to 
assist any other country in settling upon its standards of 
art? Whose business is it then to settle that of the United 
States? In the words of a former Governor of Iowa, we 
might say: “--~ ——, this is our country!” 
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Hk question of the selection and composition of vocal 
exercises is a complex one, for in it are involved 
threefold considerations which reflect largely upon 

each other and not one of which can be taken alone. These 
considerations are the technical, the artistic (or ethetic) 
and the psychological, and the greatest of these is 
the psychological. I find many teachers of music seem 
to he possessed of a great fear of the word psychology; 
it is rather a long word and somewhat suggestive of the 
abstract sciences. Yet to the teacher, of whatever subject, 
it is by far the most important thing to be studied, and it 
is nothing more or less than the study of mind and char- 
acter. If you do not know the mind and character of 
your pupil, you will find it difficult to teach him anything; 
and least of all can you teach a subject like that of sing- 
ing, success in which depends so much upon the right 
use of the imagination. For this reason, as well as for 
others which will appear in the course of these notes, every 
single exercise must be carefully selected and adapted for 
the individual pupil. So much is this the case that it is 
often advisable, if not necessary, to write or rewrite ex- 
ercises to suit each pupil. To this end, therefore, every 
teacher of singing should know enough of the principles 
of musical composition to frame these exercises to the 
best advantage for the purpose for which they are in- 
tended, without violating the laws of musical form and 
symmetry, 

Here it may be advisable to say that in employing the 
term “exercises” I do so in the broadest sense, including 
init anything frem the simplest solfeggi to the most elab- 
orate and difficult vocalises. 

Classifying Pupils 

Of course, it is possible to divide pupils into various 
classes, and to treat each member of a class in much the 
same manner as the other members of the same class. 
The most obvious and ready classification is that which 
takes cognizance chiefly of their requirements. In this 
by far the largest class is that of the amateur who 
comes with no very definite object in view, and who con- 
tinues the lessons for an indefinite, and usually short, 
period, until some other interest claims attention. This 
may be called the “unprofessional” class, for its members 
are frequently unbusinesslike and disregard all profes- 
sional rules, their chief desire being to sing, though what 
they mean by this is not at all clear even to themselves. 
Some of this class, by tactful treatment on the part of 
the teacher, may soon become members of the “amateur” 
class; that is, of the class that comes for lessons out of 
sheer love of the art. 

This latter class is never a large one, but what it lacks 
in size it makes up in quality. Only the teacher’s own 
enthusiasm and his care in selecting the right studies can 
increase the size or improve the quality of this class. 

It is in the exercise of this enthusiasm that the psycho- 
logical aspect of the choice of studies first and most mark- 
edly makes its appearance. The application is much the 
same as in selecting pieces for the piano or violin pupil. The 
pupil’s own tastes must be consulted to some extent; but 
still more must the personal idiosyncrasies, the character 
and temperament be studied. Upon the choice of a single 
work, sometimes, may depend the whole future of the 
pupil’s music, for at a critical moment it may arouse or 
finally kill what enthusiasm and love of the art he pos- 
sesses, 

The “seeker after advice,” the “occasional” pupil and 
the “surgical” pupil seldom require anything in the way 
of studies unless it is of a highly specialized type. They 
come not for the purpose of placing themselves under the 
teacher for general tuition or assistance, but to obtain his 
advice or assistance in some artistic or physical disability. It 
is a tribute to the knowledge and ability of the teaching pro- 
fession that the medical faculty now sends those troubled 
with certain kinds of throat complaints to the teacher of 
singing, whose methods supplement those of his fellow 
practitioner. 

Professional and Quasi-Professional Pupils 


The pupil whose object is that of obtaining a proper 
method of voice production without any direct reference 
to the art of singing is balanced by the one whose aim is 
to achieve a fuller knowledge of the methods which make 
for artistic interpretation. The requirements of all these 
different classes, however, are comprehended in those of 
professional and quasi-professional pupils. The only dif- 
ference between these two classes, it may be noted, is 
simply that the former is in a position to cast aside for 
the time being the question of immediate earning by other 
means than his music, which interferes very seriously with 
the study of his less fortunate fellow pupil. 
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The Faults of Exercises 


The common failings of most published exercises and 
solfeggi arise partly from the fact that they are neces- 
sarily provided to meet the demands of the composer's 
own pupils, and partly from certain mistaken, but very 
prevalent, notions of what is generally required. Quantity 
rather than quality is the most frequent of these failings. 
The composer, editor or publisher has the right feeling 
that variety is required for various pupils, but too often 
the variety is rather in actual notes than in the effect upon 
the voice of the pupil. Then most are written on the idea 
that the part of the voice that is produced most naturally 
and easily is that of its lowest octave. Consequently they 
usually begin at the lower end of the scale of the key in 
which they are written, and practically always in the mid- 
dle or lower than the middle of the vocal gamut for which 
they are intended. Very few, too, recognize the immense 
value of the shake, particularly of the slow shake. 

Nearly all singers require more downward exercises than 
those proceeding upward; that is, exercises starting above 
the middle of the voice and proceeding downward by 
means of scales or descending sequences (rosalia). Sel- 
dom will a young singer sing with the best quality of tone 
an exercise or study beginning in the lowest part of the 
voice. As a general rule, until the pupil is well advanced 
in tone production and in the art of changing the register 
by slow degrees, exercises should always begin at the 
lower end of the upper registers. Soprano exercises, for 
example, should not begin below C or D in the middle of 
the treble stave and those for baritones a major tenth 
lower. The feeling of the upper registers should also be 
suggested by the introductory ritornello. 

The slow shake, downward or upward, on the whole 
tone or semitone, is almost invaluable for giving flexibility 
to the voice. It should be the exercise most frequently 
used by the singer, in all stages of his progress, apart, of 
course, from those directly concerned with breathing. 
Studies in which it appears should be selected as fre- 
quently as possible, and should be practised diligently at 
various speeds. 

About Vowels 


It is also a good thing to have a number of exercises 
and studies to be practised with certain vowel sounds, or 
to overcome certain defects in the pupil’s voice or technic. 
Some pupils, for instance, find a real difficulty in singing 
the vowel O (long) with a correct pronunciation and 
good tone. To improve this defect it is little use 
practising general exercises, and_ still less, gen- 
eral studies, which range over the whole gamut. The ex- 
ercises used in this case should be in a low, but not the 
lowest, part of the voice, and generally of a sustained 
character, and the vowel should be prefixed by an ex- 
plosive consonant, generally D, thus making the syllable 
“doh.” Other vowels will be treated similarly according 
to the most convenient part of the voice for producing 
them satisfactorily. 

Other defects which may be cured by much the same 
means are those in the character of the voice which arise 
from faulty production. The shrill voice, the rough voice, 
the woolly voice, are among the most common, while some 
have defects in certain parts of the voice entirely non- 
existent in other parts. Defects of the ear, faulty in- 
tonation and limited rhythmical capacity are remedied 
most effectively by unaccompanied exercises. For the 
former, interval exercises and the ordinary publisher’s 
studies, sung without the piano, are useful; for the latter, 
exercises with strongly marked accents. For both, unac- 
accompanied duets with the teacher will help greatly. 


Music an Emotional Act 


The development or restraint of emotion may generally 
be left to the time when words are sung with the music. 
Where there is unusual need of either of these, however, 
exercises may be chosen which will help without the use 
of words. Music, we must remember, is by itself an emo- 
tional art, and the realization of the emotion proper to 
any piece of music is one of the things which it is the 
teacher’s business to assist. The fine vocalises of such 
composers as Rachmaninoff and Stravinsky are useful for 
advanced pupils, while material can usually be found in 
collections of vocal studies for those less advanced. 

As to the selection and composition of studies and ex- 
ercises for classes, it need only be pointed out that the 
principle is the same as for individual pupils.. The main 
difference between the two is that with a number prac- 
ticing together the work is necessarily less specialized to 
individual voices. And in this case we have to remember 
that a chain is exactly as strong as its weakest link. 
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G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 
“Historical Organ Recitals” in Five Volumes, Selected 


and Edited by Joseph Bonnet 

The second volume of this very important series has just 
been published. It consists entirely of Bach’s various 
works as played during the past season in America by the 
famous French organist. Each piece has the registration 
for both French and American organs, and all the neces- 
sary phrasing marks, pedal indications and fingerings are 
given, These compositions and all the expression and in- 
terpretation marks have been tried out before the public 
in many cities and on all sorts of organs. The editing that 
fooame Bonnet has done is not the more or less arbitrary 
ind which is occasionally made by editors who are com- 


missioned to prepare a volume for the press. Organists 
may accept the markings found in this collection knowing 
that they have all been tested and proved by a long series 
of recitals all over the continent. 

The works in this second volume are: six choral pre- 
ludes, passacaglia and fugue, sonata in D minor, fantasia 
and fugue in G minor, fugue in G minor, prelude and fugue 
in D major, prelude and fugue in G major, toccata and 
fugue in D minor. Probably the least known of these 
works are the choral preludes. The six which Joseph 
Bonnet has chosen are all dissimilar in style and may be 
played singly or in a group exactly as they come in the 
new volume. The titles to the various pieces are some- 
times in German, often in Latin, now and then in English. 
The directions are given in Italian, French and English. 
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Professional organists and organ students alike will find 
this beautiful edition of the greatest value in the study of 
Bach’s ideas and their adaptation to the modern organ by 
a master of the modern organ and a reverent student of 
Bach. 

“Harmony in Piano Study,” Ernest Fowles 

According to the preface “the book is not intended to 
supplant the work of the expert teacher of harmony. : 
It presents the subject in the most elementary manner. It 
professes to appeal to the harmonist and to the student.” 

. .” The piano teacher who will give five minutes of 
each lesson to the studies here outlined “will reap a con- 
siderable reward in the increasing perception of the use, 
nature and purpose of harmony, on the part of his 
students.” 

The volume appears to be of educational value. It can 
certainly do no harm as it advances no novel theories and 
upsets none of the old established practices. It is merely 
a study of the ordinary chords to be found in any piano 
piece. The attention of the player is directed for a few 
moments to a study to which the writer gives many hours. 
This book cannot teach composition, but it can help the 
pianist to understand the structure of the music he is 
playing. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, BOSTON 
“Our God, Our Country and Our Flag,” a Song of Pa- 
triotism, by Edward Machugh 
John McCormack has been singing this song with great 
success and he has written to the composer to teil him of 
the greeting the public always gives it. Three keys of the 
song are issued in order to suit all voices. It is a stirring 
song of the times. 


HUNTZINGER & DILWORTH, NEW YORK 
“To Madelon,” Louis Koemmenich 

“To Madelon,” a song by Louis Koemmenich, who has 
written effectively vocal and agreeable music to Kenneth 
L. Roberts’ partly sentimental and partly humorous poem. 
A phrase of “La Marseillaise” is used in the accompani- 
ment at the end of both verses. 
“The Like o’ Him,” John Prindle Scott 

A pleasing ballad with the lilt of an Irish folksong in 
6-8 time. There are many singers who have enough Irish 
brogue to make this song a great success on the concert 
stage. 
“A Fair Exchange,” Florence Turner-Maley 

“A Fair Exchange,” song by Florence Turner-Maley, a 
pretty trifle, dainty, melodious, and humorously sentimental. 
“Lead Gently, Lord,” Harry M. Gilbert, to a Poem by 

Paul Laurence Dunbar 

There is a constant demand for good sacred songs which 
are not too much tainted with worldly echoes of the thea- 
tre and sentiments of the concert room. This song ap- 
pears to fulfill all the conditions of a successful sacred 
song. 
“My Madonna,” Gertrude Ross 

A conventional setting of an unconventional poem by 
Robert W. Service. Gertrude Ross, who wrote the music, 
has made a song that the average amateur can sing. The 
tune is of the kind that will appeal to many young singers 
who are first captured by the poet’s verses. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
“Inner Vision,” an Organ Solo by Louis Adolphe Coerne 

This is a moderately short, meditative sort of impromptu, 
full of expression, polyphonic, and rich in modern har- 
monies that_,will satisfy musicians of today. It is a well 
written piece that happily combines good organ music 
and the modern spirit. 
“Berceuse,” Frances McCollin 

“Berceuse,” otherwise cradle song, for the organ, by 
Frances McCollin. This is the kind of music that the mod- 
ern organ composers of half a century ago were publishing 
as offertories, postludes and the like. It is absurd to call 
an organ piece a cradle song, though the practice is com- 
mon enough at present. There is nothing absurd in the 
music, however, which is good, honest, straightforward 
organ writing of a period that is now almost classical. 


‘CARL FISCHER, NEW YORK 

“The Blue Lagoon,” Felix Winternitz 

“The Blue Lagoon,” a transcription for violin by Felix 
Winternitz of a ‘piece by Millocker. It is a charming mel- 
ody tastefully transcribed. Violinists of skill will hardly 
call it difficult, but the student may find the continual em- 
ployment of double stopping a little tiring of the fingers. 
Apart from its musical attractiveness it has value as a 
study for students. 
“Ten Classics for Harp and Organ,” Arranged by Ger- 

trude Ina Robinson 

The arranger of these duets was for eleven years harp 
soloist of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New 
York, and she has presumably played all these pieces ir: 
church and tested their effectiveness. The works selected 
are: Intermezzo from Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne,” adagio by 
Beethoven, Russian folksong of the Volga boatmen, Com- 
munion in C by Batiste, “Last Hope” by Gottschalk, air by 
Pergolese, Schubert’s “Praise of Tears,” largo by Dvorak, 
“Holy Night” by Gruber, and Handel’s “Dead March” from 
“Saul.” The harp part is printed above the organ part, 
making it an easy matter for both performers to keep to- 
gether with very little or no rehearsal. 

Every harpist will want this book, for it contains noth- 
ing that i is not admirably suited to the harp, and the organ 
part is well arranged. 


MUSIC IN THIS NUMBER 


“Our Country,” by Frank Taft, published on this page, 
will be found to be a dignified and musicianly patriotic 
song; one that can be fittingly sung on each and every 
octasion and which is bound to arouse the enthusiasm both 
ofthe singers and of the hearers. 
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“BRITISH COLUMBIA” HILLIAM 
CHATS INTERESTINGLY 


Young Canadian Composer of “Freedom for All Forever,’”’ Who Received 
Nick-name from Soldiers, Declares Music His Hobby—Song Officially 
Endorsed at Washington, by the Soldiers in the Camps as Well as 
by Sir Sam Hughes, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Canadian Forces 

















Chat indescribable “something” of the songs that make 
the greatest appeal on the song burdened public is a 
highly charged element in Lieutenant B. C. Hilliam’s war 
ong, “Freedom for All Forever.” Published but a short 
time ago, the song has already made gigantic strides toward 
ecoming a number that will live after the war. 

Lieutenant Hilliam has given it a stirring rhythm which 
prompted one American critic to term it “The American 
perhaps the greatest tribute that one could 


‘ 


Marseillaise 


re except that of having it otficially endorsed at Wash 
tor This was date almost immediately after its pub 
ition by M. Witmark & Sons 


After having had a chat with Licutenant Hilliam in his 
attractive apartment im the seventies of New York, a 
Musica Courter representative learned another interest- 
ing fact—the young Canadian never studied composition or 
harmony, a reality which somewhat amazed both David 
Bispham and John Philip Sousa, These two well known 
musical lights have not only used some of Lieutenant 
Hilliam’s earlier compositions but have encouraged the 
young man to devote more time to the writing of classical 
works, which he is doing most successfully. It would seem 
that whenever this composer's pencil comes in contact with 
paper, the result is a charming song 

“Lieutenant Hilliam,” began his questioner, “most com 
posers write their big successes under interesting circum- 
stances—at least the public likes to think so! How about 
Freedom For All Forever?” 


The Result of Newspaper Enterprise 


“The circumstances in that instance were not at all 
unusual \ while ago a Newspaper Enterprise Association 
invited suggestions for a patriotic slogan for which a 
good sized money prize was offered. The lucky contestant 
was a Miss Coop, of California, who chose the title of 
my song, ‘Freedom For All Forever.’ Don’t you fancy 
it as being strongly significant? The newspaper associa 
tion must have, also, because the next thing they wanted 
was a song written around the name. The type of song 
they required, as I understood it, was one that could be 
sung by the children jn school, on the concert or vaude 
ville stage—even in the church on Sunday and played by 
the bands It is strange, though, how one big num- 
ber often influences other writers. Such was the case 
in this contest, for the ‘Over There’ suggestion was very 
dominant. Well, the last day of the contest, Isadore Wit 
mark came to me and asked if I would try to write the 
words and music of the song in question for them. By 
six that night ‘Freedom For All Forever’ was ready to 
be published. Then it was taken to Washington, where, 
fortunately for humble me, arrangements were made to en- 
dorse it as the official song. Now, as you must have 
heard, it is going very well. It is widely sung by all kinds 
of people. Sousa’s Band has played it, a talking machine 
company has made a record of it and the boys in the 
camps have put their stamp of approval on the fruit of my 
efforts! In that alone I am gratified because it shows that 
the boys recognized its appeal.” 


Liked by Soldiers 


Apropos of this statement, the writer should like to 
relate a little mention that appeared very ‘lately in that 
humorous magazine called Judge, the illustration depicting 
two soldiers in camp 

Said Sergeant A—“Did the band play ‘Freedom For All 
Forever?” 

Private—“No! Only for five minutes.” 

Lieutenant Elilliam journeyed over to Camp Merritt one 
day, and had the pleasure of hearing his own song 
sung to him by a corporal singer who had more or less 
difficuity with his pronunciation. To the amusement of 
every one, he proceeded very earnestly to sing “Freedom 
for hall, for h’ever!” 


On Leave of Absence from Army 


Lieutenant Hilliam is in New York now on an indefinite 


leave of absence. At the beginning of the war, he enlisted 





with the Canadian Engineers, but was shortly after com- 
missioned and put in charge of recruiting. He organized 
numerous concerts, once giving twenty-four different con- 
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system in Canada. Admission was charged to these con- 
certs, but no previous announcement was made of their 
also being recruiting meetings, so as not to scare away 
many who would otherwise be attracted by the music. 
About $30,000 was realized from these events, which 
was used to provide recreation for the soldiers. In fact, 
during the year of 1915 there was no one who did more 
recruiting than Lieutenant Hilliam. 

Then he, not being physically fit for active service on 
the field of battle, was transferred to the Supplies and 
Transport Department, and was sent to Boston and New 
York. While in the latter city, R. H. Burnside asked him 
to appear at the Marine Benefit at the Hippodrome on Ma 
20 a year ago. At that time there were not as many British 
officers in the city, and Lieutenant Hilliam’s uniform and 
his splendid entertainment made a decided success. Elsie 
Janis, the young American comedian, liked his songs so 
well that she sang one of them the following Sunday even- 
ing at the Hippodrome. 

“It was indeed encouraging,” said Lieutenant Hilliam, 
“to receive almost the next day a vaudeville offer of $750 
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certs within thirty days. For an hour and three-quarters 
almost each night, Lieutenant Hilliam sang and rounded 
up recruits. That, of course, was under the voluntary 
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The Wind’s in the South 
has been used more than 200 times by 


FLORENCE OTIS 


Miss Otis will sing this at her New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Nov. s. 
Issued for soprano voice only, price 75 c, net. Orchestra accompaniment, 


HUNTZINGER & DILWORTH, 159 W. 57th St. 


By John Prindle Scott 
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a week, I turned it down flatly because an army man 
could not accept such a proposition at that particular time. 

“Since I have been on leave of absence, I have, how- 
ever, accepted vaudeville offers, but never when I have re- 
ceived'a salary for an appearance have I worn the uni- 
form of my country. I personally consider such a thing 
an outrage, and the person who does wear his uniform to 
gain applause is nothing short of—if you will pardon my 
frankness—a rotter !” 

“Why were you granted leave of absence for an indefi- 
nite period?” asked the Musicat Courier representative. 

“For domestic reasons. You see the wounded and per- 
manently disabled soldiers were returning to Canada very 
fast and they could not do all kinds of work to support 
themselves and their families. I realized that I was doing 
work in the Supply and Transport department that might 
be done .by. one of these fellows, so I applied for a leave 
of absence in order to take up another profession which 
would also allow me to take care of my mother. It was 
granted almost immediately, but I am subject to recall at 
any time when I am needed.” 


Devoting Time to Composition 


“Naturally, as you may guess,” he continued, “I am 
spending all my time in my work of composing. M. Wit- 
mark & Sons have fifteen of my songs, nine of which are 
already on the market. I have the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Bispham and Lieutenant Sousa, and they both seemed 
surprised to hear that I had never studied music to any 
great extent. Beyond learning the notes, I have done 
nothing else. At the same time I never practise a thing.” 
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“Perhaps you play by ear. Sometimes that aids one in 
his music.” 

“No, that’s just the thing I can’t do. I can, on the dil 
hand, read anything. Music has always been a hobby 
with me. I have no special method of writing, either. If 
I supply the words of a song, I write them first and then 
comes the music. While my music of the more popular 
type has been the means of my getting ahead, the general 
consensus of opinion is that I should concentrate on the 
better class of music. And Witmark, my publisher, wants 
that most of all. So I am complying with their wishes. 

“In finding words for many of my later songs, I have 
been considerably inspired by the works of S. Morgan 
Powell. Yesterday only, I finished a spring song (even 
though it was written now in summer) called “When Lilac 
Bloomed in Arcady.’ His ‘Four Ships’ I also set to music 
and the song is particularly favored by Mr. Bispham, who 
sang it. 

“Again, I have used a poem of Rupert Brookes which 
is very different from his average works. It is of lighter 
vein and called ‘So Lovers Say.’ Are you, by chance, 
tamiliar with Pauline Johnson’s lyrics? She was the Jn- 
dian poeiess, you know, who was much beloved in Van- 
couver. Just two days ago I finished the musical setting 
to her delightful poem, ‘Good Bye!’” 


All Songs of Appeal 


These numbets and more were charmingly played and 
sung in a sympathe tic voice by Lieutenant Hilliam for the 
writer, who found in each much to admire. He has an 
originality and pleasant way of arrangement that offers 
distinct appeal. What is more evident is the fact that 
each number is very unlike the other—a characteristic 
that is not a notable one in the work of some composers 
who have labored through the elements of composition, 
counterpoint and harmony, 

At the present time Lieutenant Hilliam is engaged in 
writing the music for a new London production which is 
to be heard on the other side before very many more 
months. Several numbers were tried over during the 
visit and they were sparkling, vivacious songs and dances 
that are bound to grow popular. 


Secretary Baker Endorses Song 


In speaking of his war song, “Freedom for All For- 
ever,” he said that it had been sung in Cleveland by Or- 
ville Harrold, where it was received with yells. Secre- 
tary of War Baker, who was in the audience, recognized 
the official slogan and after the concert went back to see 
ir. Harrold. He asked for his copy of the song, upon 
which he wrote: “In gratitude for a fine song finely ren- 
dered.” 

Lieutenant Hilliam sang it in Washington at Keith’s be- 
fore President and Mrs. Wilson, and Reinald Werrenrath, 
the popular baritone, has made a record of it. In fact, 
the same record has been made by two companies. 

In addition to his composing at this time, Lieutenant 
Hilliam is doing some work for a phonograph concern 
himself. He has already made some clever “piano para- 
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phrases”—as he himself calls them—on “Tipperary” and 
“In the Shadows.” 

“Freedom for All Forever” has not only been endorsed 
by Uncle Sam; its composer is in receipt of a charming 
letter from Sir Sam Hughes, commander-in-chief of the 
Canadian Army, in which he endorses the song as being 
most inspiring. 

In conckision it is of interest, also, to note that Lieu- 
tenant Hilliam’s initials are B. C. In his active army days 
these initials influenced the soldiers of his home town 
to nickname their comrade “British Columbia” Hilliam 
and one might add that the old province has good cause 
to be proud of her protégé, the composer of one of the 
greatest songs of the moment, “Freedom for All For- 
ever.” a” 


Martha Atwood Singing “Her Bit” 

Varying her summer of program making and recreation, 
Martha Atwood is finding time for “her bit” of singing too. 
When changes in the plans for sailing of Muratore, the 
great French tenor, forbade his appearance on Thursday 
evening, July 11, at a Red Cross rally at the Palace Casino, 
where Mrs. August Belmont was to give.the principal ad- 
dress, Mrs. Atwood was asked by Miss Lowden, chairman 
of the speakers committee of the Red Cross, to substitute. 
While “In an Old Fashioned Town,” by Squire, the singer 
playing for herself, gave the usual message and pleasure, 
great was the enthusiasm when Mrs. Atwood requested the 
audience, the chorus and the Fifteenth Regiment Band, 
Messrs. Johnson and Simpson, their respective directors, 
to join with her in “Long, Long Trail.” 

The soprano’s uncommon skill as accompanist again 
served well when, in the absence of his usual pianist, Corp. 
Paul Iogolevitch, the young Russian soldier violinist, re- 
quested her to play for him. Corporal logolevich, wearing 
two crosses of St. George and other medals for his valiant 
service, played with such beauty of tone and sentiment in 
a berceuse and dashing brilliance of style in a Hungarian 
dance by Sarasate that his audience was swept with en- 
thusiasm. In the course of his sixteen years, notwithstand- 
ing he ran away to enter the army, he has been severely 
wounded four times and has escaped from a German 
prison. Corporal Iogolevich has found time for two 
periods of study, in all about a year, with Leopold Auer, 
whom he does great credit. 





Boston Music Company to Open Branches 


On August 1 the Boston Music Company will open two 
branch stores, one in Portland, Me., and one in Fall River, 
Mass., taking over the sheet music department of the 
Steinert stores in both places. The Boston Music Com- 
pany will follow the example of G. Schirmer, New York, 
in marking all sheet music net at the actual selling price. 


Gustave Ferrari in England 
Gustave Ferrari has returned to his home in London for 
the summer and will spend several weeks there with his 
family before returning to New York. He will familiarize 
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RACHAEL JOHNSTON, . 
The mother of the well known concert manager, R 22 
Johnston, who celebrated her eighty-seventh birthday on 
July 5. Mrs. Johnston is a remarkable old lady, and 
takes as much interest in the affairs of the present day 
as of old. She is an expert knitter, and her nimble fin 
gers have turned out seventeen sweaters, twenty-four 
scarfs and about five dozen wash cloths for the boys 
Mrs. Johnston is a second cousin of the late Morris K 
Jessup, who was at one time president ¢ of the Chamber 
of Commerce. She has never been in a theatre in her 
life, although she has attended numerous concerts given 
by some of the world’s greatest artists, In her youth, 
she was a singer possessed of a lovely voice. While the 
famous Eugen Ysaye is her “pet’-—as her son expressed 
it—she admired and counted as her personal friends 
such people as Gerardy, Musin, Nordica, Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke, Henri Marteau, Leopold Godowsky, a 

Plangon, Liza Lehmann and Chaminade 
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himself with the music to “The Maid of the Mountain,” 
which is now playing in London, and which he is to con 
duct when it is first produced in America next fall by 
Elliott, Comstock & Gest, at the Century Theatre, New 
York. 
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AS DES GRIEUX IN “‘MANON" 











United States. 








The world famous tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Association has completed arrange- 
ments for his 


FIRST AMERICAN 
| | CONCERT TOUR 


Mr. Muratore will appear throughout the 
His tour will take place from 
October 1 to November 10, 1918, 

March 15 to the end of the season. 


and from 























Concert Management: ARTHUR JUDSON 
Pennsylvania Building 
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CALIFORNIA MM. T. A. 

CONVENTION 
(Continued from page ) 

(hile Mr. Cady very entertainly ar 
ed for an early application of inter 
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Interpretative Lecture on “Shanewis” 
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Dinner at the Gamut Club 
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ABBIE NORTON JAMISON, 
President Los Angeles Music Teachers’ Association, 
vice-president of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs and secretary American Opera Association 


AXEL SIMONSEN, 


Cellist, 
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FANNIE 


HOMER GRUNN, 


Pianist-composer 


who have achieved fame and who 
were present at table. Among those whom Behymer hon- 
ored were Sir Henry Heyman, Charles Lummis, Charles 
Pemberton, Gertrude Ross, Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
Allert Conant, George Kruger, Hugo Kirchhoffer, Abbie 
Norton Jamison, Bessie Beatie and William Chamberlain. 

\fter the toasts and responses, the brilliant assemblage 


to those 


compliments 
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CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN, 

whose opera was given in the 
It will be reheard 
season. : 


Composer of “Shanewis,” 
form of an interpretative lecture. 
at the Metropolitan next 


LOISA WESSITSH, 


, Soprano. 
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DILLON, 
Composer. 








_selections to delighted hearers. 


»“Toan of Arc.” 
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CAROLYN ALCHIN, 
Teacher 
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listened to a very fine musicale, which served to give the 
right touch to the evening’s entertainment and which 
rounded out a most successful day. The program as pre- 
sented is given in full: 


Pe. Or SOONG 5 can éob ee sss beebeesaveceware Gertrude Ross 
Sunset 
Night 
Dawn 
Mme, Sprotte 
Mrs. Ross at the piano 
WOE TE SG eck bcd a ieckdcastHaphiscdeveee < Francesco M. Veracini 
Ritornello, Largo-Allegro con fuoco 
Menuet, Gavotta, Giga 
Mr. Jollain 
George Kruger at the piano 
O Promise of a Love Divine............ cee Massenet 
Mr. Cain 
Mrs. Hennion Robinson at the piano 
Comte Tivk CHORD soc ccccccscccecese Ke © alata main Bellini 
Schopat robkaji dyhanje .............+. janeas Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Redjeet oblakof le too tchiaja gryada............. Rimsky-Korsakoff 
ey Ce EE: cow eet axswesdeucese iene can . Bibb 
Mme. Wessitsh ~ 
Margaret Hughes at the piano 
CORNIE TOURRG. cccncescc ened taeebeverccncorsccvesevecs MacDowell 
Ce Uh EME cars teckacude coves cdbbercrseekedree Debussy 
Gollywoga’s Cake Walk ............5- Debussy 
EE dude sa dg bee cave dpeedteeded Varese Seeeeebees .. Liszt 
Olga Steeb 
PLS CR CL a ees 6 cb abs oP ers Feb) wee bens cow bie ce Eugene Hale 
EES CEEOL LE A OPE T EEL EE ...»Moss 
Mr. Cain 
Song of the Robin-woman, from Shanewis............ .. Cadman 
i: SOR MOONE seve adeueciarenerepers B. Treharne 
PM Cea ows 6 ee Gkhed debe obePeaeres eee eeeb ees Fay Foster 
Mme. Sprotte 
CURREIONEENOR, GU BO vacceccvevinsenecccesecntel A. d’Ambrosio 
RUT 9 oer dc dpaev es ceederehergdpecviensnmen A. d’Ambrosio 
a SE ee ee .A. d’Ambrosio 


Mr. Jollain E 
Henry F. Miller piano furnished through the courtesy of Barker Bros. 


Discussion on “Harmony” 


The Thursday morning session opened with a round 
table discussion of “Harmony,” and with Charles Pem- 
berton, Morton F. Mason, James Washington Pierce and 
Carolyn Alchyn directing the work, an interesting discus- 
sion was held. 

At 11 o'clock, Nell Cave, pianist, of San Diego; Rose 
Calleau, soprano, of San Francisco, and Guiseippe Jollian, 
violinist, also of San Francisco, gave an interesting and ar- 
tistic program. Miss Cave gave several modern num 
bers and presented them in the spirit true to the type de- 
manded by the moderns. Mme. Calleau’s fine soprano 
voice was heard to advantage in two groups of songs, 
which showed her capabilities for a wide and diversified 
range of expression. Mr. Jollian played a group of violin 
George Kruger, president 
of the San Francisco branch of the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, played accompaniments for both Mme, Calleau 


and Mr. Joltifin. 
A Novel Interlude 


Mrs. E. L. Rowan opened the afternoon session with a 
discussion on “The, Voice.” Impresario Behymer, who 
was to have made an address on “Music as a Factor in the 
Winning of the War,” has been under the weather most 
of the week, and finally had to stay at home and recuper- 
ate, so his place on the program was filled by Le Roy M. 
Allen, song leader from Camp Kearney, whose substitution 
brought to the vacant place on the program a decidedly 
novel feature. Mr. Allen was so persuasive that he en- 
ticed the pedagogues into standing up and singing under 
his’ direction some of the popular songs of the day, among 
which were “Long, Long Trail,” ‘Smile, Smile, Smile” and 
The writer ventures the opinion that no 
single item of the convention week proved to be more fun 
to the delegates than their getting away from the confines 
Of the classic for a brief while to an appreciation of the 
song material which the public so loves and the public 
which they meet so seldom. 

Mr. Allan talked entertainiingly on “Music as a Factor 
in Winning the War.” After this address, there was pre- 
sented a “Victory Musicale.” Freda Peycke gave two of 
her original spoken songs, “America for Me” and “Out 
Where the West Begins.” Miss Peycke’s originality is 
always refreshing, and her work served to heighten the 
artistic value of the program. 


Notable Composition Played 


Considerable expectancy was manifested concerning the 
presentation of Alfred Butler’s new sonata for piano, 
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“Sonata Heroique.” Those who had heard the piece in 
private were loud in its praises, and upon hearing the 
sonata one is sure that the aforesaid people were quite 
right in their estimates. The sonata is indeed heroic, and 
splendidly so. Of the five movements, the third with its 
stirring call for action and the fifth with its brilliance 
found most favor with the listeners. 

The sonata is outlined as follows: 

Sonata Heroique (for piano). Alfred A. Butler 
Overture (embodies the unrest and premonition felt in July, 1913) 
Evocation (conveys the impression made upon the composer by the 

mobilization of the French Army; the strained silence, the fune- 
real intensity of the Parisians as they gathered about the mobili- 
zation notices) 

The Third Movement is a call to arms and includes the Welsh 
National Hymn and a fragment of “Hail Columbia” 

Les Aides Invisibles (portrays something of the spiritual side of 
the conflict) 

La Victoire (contains an allusion to ‘‘La Marseillaise” in its intro- 
duction and ends, in prophetic trust, with the Russian National 
Hymn) 

The program closed with a fine rendering of Stevenson’s 
“Invocation to the Dawn,” by Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, 
with cello solo by Axel Simonsen, and Grace Andrews at 
the piano. 

The evening concert presented two notable chamber 
music compositions, Harold Webster’s quitent (presented 
for the first time) and Henry Schoenefeld’s “Martel Price” 
sonata for piano and violin. Mr. Webster’s composition 
is the most pretentious work offered at any performance 
during the convention, and musicians who heard it are 
unanimous in the decision that he has written a very, very 
fine piece. Of the four movements, one has no choice for 
a best liked, but personally the writer was very much 
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Pacific Coast impresario and president of the Gamut Club, which 


entertained the convention delegates, 


impressed with the final movement. The work as a whole 
is distinctive and places Mr. Webster among the musically 


elect. The ee playing the quintet were Herman Seidi, 
first violin; H. Dietz, second violin; Harold Webster, 
viola; Axel ag cello, and Homer Grun, piano. 


The Schoenefeld sonata was reviewed recently by the 
writer, and the same artists, Josef Rosenfeld, violinist, and 


May MacDonald Hope, pianist, again achieved artistic 
results with this splendid number. 
Columbia University Concerts 
The concerts by the New York Military Band, Edwin 


Franko Goldman, conductor, continue to draw enormous 
crowds of students and other lovers of music residing in 
the vicinity of Columbia University. A new record was 
made by the concert on Friday, when there were present 
9,531 people. Mr. Goldman’s programs are invariably in- 
teresting and of a type calculated to appeal to the New 
York summer resorter. 

On Monday evening the program offered excerpts from 


de Koven’s “Robin Hood” and Adam’s overture, “If I 
Were King,” from the light operas, and selections from 
“Aida” and “Rigoletto” from the grand operas. Other 


numbers played were Weber’s concertino transcribed for 
clarinet solo, Lacombe’s ‘ ‘Aubade Printaniere” and Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Marche Slave.” 

Despite the rain on Wednesday evening, there again 
was a large audience present, which filled every available 
seat in the auditorium and on the stage, and an overflow 
into the arcade at the rear. The feature of the program 
on this evening was the community singing, which was led 
by the energetic song leader in charge of the Y. M. C. A. 
training work at Columbia University. Patriotic songs, 
including “America” and “Dixie,” were given with great 
enthusiasm. The remainder of the program included the 
cornet solo, “A Soldier’s Dream” (Rogers), Vincent C. 
Buono, and the following instrumental numbers : “Marche 


Lorraine,” Ganne; overture, “William Tell,” Rossini; tone 
poem, “Finlandia,” Jean Sibelius ; suite No. 1, “Peer Gynt,” 
Edward Grieg; march, “Columbia,” Edwin Franko 
Goldman. 

Friday evening included Offenbach’s “Orpheus” over- 


ture, Gounod’s ballet music from “Faust,” excerpts from 
“Erminie,” and other numbers by Elgar and Rubinstein. 
There has been a revival of  Gluck’s “Alceste,” in French, 
at Geneva, under the direction of M. Kufferath, former 
director of the Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, who pre- 
pared a new version, much more faithful to the original 
than that employed in Paris in recent years. 


” 
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ALLIED SONG FESTIVAL 
FEATURE OF CHAUTAUQUA WEEK 





Soloists for July are Margaret Abbott, Rosalie Miller, 
Norman Arnold and Hartridge Whipp 


Y., July 

Chautauqua was carried off into a realm of patriotism 
on the night of July 15, the like of which she has not 
seen in many years, The Allied Song Festival, for that 
was its titl@, was thrillingly spectacular, and was divided 
into three parts: Tableaux and community sing on College 
Hill at 7 p. m.; Plaza retreat, 8: 15, and presentation of 
the Allied flags. to the institution in the Amphitheatre at 
8:30 p. m. 

The tableaux were in charge of Ida B. Cole, secretary 
of the C. L. S. C., and were interesting living war posters, 
interspersed with community singing led by Alfred Hal- 
lam and accompanied by the Chautauqua Band. At the 
conclusion of the exercises on the hill, a procession was 
formed and marched to the Plaza, in the following order: 
The Chautauqua Band, led by Henry Vincent; the twenty- 
one flags of the Allies, carried by the girls from the National 
Service School, who were clad in khaki; the Junior Choir, 
the Chautauqua Choir, and the guests. As the band halted 
in front of the Colonnade, the color bearers of the Allied 
flags es two lines, one on each side of the flagpole. 
Sergt. H. Kohler, of Washington, D. C., marched be- 
tween a two lines and sounded the retreat. As the thrill- 
ing strains of America’s National Air floated to one’s ears, 
the flag came down, but as the sun goes down—always to 
rise again. The glorious emblem of liberty is never al- 
lowed to touch the ground, symbolic of the purpose of all 
patriotic Americans that she never shall go down in defeat. 
The concluding number of this thrilling trilogy was staged 
in the Amphitheatre, where the presentation of the Allied 
flags to the Chautauqua Institution took place. As Sousa’s 
“Stars and Stripes Forever” was played by the band, or- 
chestra and organ, the flags were carried through the aisles 
of the huge Amphitheatre to tumultuous applause. The 
order of their presentation was then announced by Presi- 
dent Arthur Bestor. The bearers came forward, four 
abreast, the combined choirs singing the national hymns 
of the nations represented. When little Belgium came to 
the front of the stage unaccompanied, thunderous applause 
burst from the four thousand people assembled, for was it 
not the flag of that little nation which fearlessly stood 
off the foe alone, and saved the world. But enthusiasm 
reached its height and pandemonium reigned when Old 
Glory proudly took her place at the front among the Allied 
nations During the community sing which followed, the 
flags were placed in their permanent positions on each side 
of the organ. 


Chautauqua, N. 18, 1918. 


Notes 


Sol Marcosson, head Df the school of violin playing, has 
announced four recitals to occur at stated intervals during 
the season. The first took place on the 16th. The num- 
bers were culled from the works of the old masters of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The accompani- 
ments were sympathetically played by Mrs. Marcosson, 
who is an expert pianist. Mr. Marcosson displayed won- 
derful musicianship in the performance of this difficult 
program. He fully understands the mechanics of his in- 
strument, and there is a suppleness and wizardry to his 
bow arm that is positively astounding. Especially notable 
was his playing of the Bach chaconne for violin alone. 
His mastery of technical difficulties is so complete that one 


loses sight of the mechanical side of the number, which 
left the interpretation to be enjoyed with undivided 
thought. 


Hartridge Whipp, baritone soloist for July, has been en- 
gaged for the Worcester, Mass., Festival, September 30 to 
October 5. Arthur Mees and Henry Hadley will conduct, 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra will play. Mr. Whipp will 
sing the part of Ozias in “Judith,” by Chadwick. The 
“Ode to Music,” by Hadley, will also be given. Some of 
the other visiting artists who will appear with Mr. Whipp 
are Reinald Werrenrath, Lambert Murphy and Arthur 
Hackett. 

R. Deane Shure, director of music of Clarendon College, 
Clarendon, Tex., is serving as music reporter on the Chau- 
tauqua Daily. 

On July 17 the Amphitheatre was the scene of a splen 
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CHAUTAUQUA DIRECTOR AND SOLOISTS FOR 


: (Right) Alfred Hallam, Director of Music at Chautauqua, N 
3 Left to right: Norman Arnold, tenor; Rosalie Miller, soprano; 
= Abbott, contralto, and Hartridge Whipp, baritone 
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did operatic concert given under the direction of Mr. 
Hallam. The program was made up of selections from 
familiar operas, such as “Lucia,” “Tales of Hoffman” and 
“Faust.” All of the solo parts were done by the soloists 
for July: Margaret Abbott, contralto; Rosalie Miller, 
prano; Norman Arnold, tenor, and Hartridge Whipp, bari 
tone, It is indeed difficult to find a quartet so well bal 
anced and so serious in their art. They sing with the as 
surance of veterans, and their ensemble would do credit 
to many quartets of long and faithful rehearsing together 

Mr. Hallam is rehearsing one a his own numbers for 
the Children’s Chorus, entitled “No Foe Shall Invade Our 
Land,” and Chautauquans shall ted the pleasure of hear 
ing it several times during the season. It is published by 
Witmark & Son. 

The big feature of the season in Chautauqua musical 
fairs will be Music Week, July 2g-August 3, when the 
famous French Band, which is touring the United States 
under the direction of the French Government, and con 
ducted by Capt. Gabriel Pares, will here. They will 
give eight concerts and will augment the Chautauqua Or 
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chestra in playing the accompaniments to “Joan of Are,” 
by Gaul, and “The Mystic Trumpeter,” by Harty Ihe 
artist quartet for August will be Elizabeth St. Ives, so 
prano; Lillian Snelling, contralto; Charles Hart, tenor 
and Charles E. Gallagher, bass. R. DS 
THE WEEK AT RAVINIA PARK 
Ravinia Park, Dil, July 2 rn) 
“The Barber of Seville” was given for the first time 
this season at Ravinia on Sunday evening, with Mabel 
Garrison, who scored heavily as Rosina. She acted with 


vivacity, sagacity and drollery, and her was fluent 
brilliant and well deserving of the enthusiasm of the large 


Sinking 


audience. Orville Harrold did well as the Count, which 
role he imbued with splendid tonal color and in which, 
histrionically, he was most acceptable Millo Picco as 
Figaro came into his own, singing the role with telling 
effect and acting with great gusto Francesco Daddi 
brought again inerriment through his antics as old Dr 
Bartolow, and achieved in the part one of his best hits. 
Leon Rothier was excellent in the part of Basilio with 
his sonorous, large, mellow and agreeable voice. Lik 
his colleagues, he brought out the comical note Che per 
formance was made more lovely by the splendid support 
given the singers by the orchestra under the able direction 
of Gennaro Papi. 

On Sunday afternoon the customary concert in the 
pavilion was not given Instead, more than 300 of the 


picked men from Great Lakes Training Station, trained in 


the last year by Lieutenant Sousa, played as part of the 
program of recreation and sports for the soldiers and 
sailors. 

Richard Hageman conducted a symphonic concert at 
which Millo Picco, baritone, and Alexandre Stokowski 
assistant concertmaster of the orchestra, appeared as so 


loists on Monday night. 


On Tuesday evening “Tosca” was repeated, with the 
same cast heard the previous week. “The Tales of Hoff 
man” was presented again on Wednesday evening 

“Aida” was répeated with the same cast that sang it on 


the opening night of the season, including Claudia Muzio 
Morgan Kingston, Millo Picco and Rothier 


On Thursday afternoon a children’s program was given, 


' 
Leon 


for which Gennaro Papi arranged a very suitable pro 
gram. The special feature was the telling of some Red 
Cross stories by Georgene Faulkner, “The Story Lady.” 

On Friday afternoon a student-artist program was given 
with Gennaro Papi conducting the orchestra The solo 
ists were Janet Linn Cobb, violinist; Mabel Lyons, pian 
ist, and Marie Lychenheim,, accompanist for Miss Cobb 

On Friday evening Richard Hageman directed a well 
arranged program, which included some excerpts from 
the “Damnation of Faust,” by Berlioz; Felix Borowski’s 


“Marche Triumphale,” and two of Percy Grainger’s folk 
dance amplifications. The soloists were Sophie Braslau 
contralto, and Bruno Steindel, cellist 
Walter Bogert in Canada 
Walter L. Bogert, the well known New York teacher, is 
spending the summer at Kennebunkport, Maine, and has 
also included a trip through eastern Canada, with a stop 





at Tadousac on the Saguenay, in his vacation plans 
JULY 
y (Below) 
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IMPORTANCE OF PREVENTING DISEASES 
OF NOSE, THROAT AND LUNGS IN SINGERS 


By IRVING WILSON VOORHEES, M.S., M.D. 
(Assistant Surgeon Manhattan Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital, New York City) 











Some weeks ago the people of New York City were 
treated to an inspiring spectacle. Every “window was 
crowded and every balcony filled with curious, eager on- 
lookers who had turned out to see the first contingent of 
New York's draft army. There they marched, ten thousand 
trong, sturdy of step, light of heart, strong of arm, the 
glow of health in their faces, the glint of conquest in their 
bright young eyes. But if the spectator could have gone 
behind the scenes a few months previously he would have 
heard the examining doctors not infrequently giving ad- 
erse opinions on the candidates’ fitness, and insisting that 
defects be remedied before a final decision be 
to physical ability to enter our country’s service, 
to be removed, hernias corrected, chronic 


certam 
reached as 
lonsils were 


appendices taken out—in short, human antaomy was to be 
remoulded nearer to the heart's desire” in making it ef- 
fectively stronger to endure the hardships of a soldier’s 
lite 

rhe errors of living in civilian life have shown up in 
kaleidoscopic fashion under the present military censor- 

ip of health. Consequently, one of the very great activi- 
tics of medical and surgical science in warfare is to see 
just what can be done to correct past evils, to purify and ad- 
just the body mechanism to new and strenuous uses. The 


function of “reconstruction” work is to make a candidate 
for military life fit to serve his country with the very high- 
est degree of efficiency. 

rhe Government, as we know, demands a thorough ex- 
amination before it accepts a student of military tactics, 


and insists that any imperfections be corrected, In this it 
sets a most excellent example for those in civil life, but did 
any one ever hear of a vocal teacher demanding that a 
pupil be sound in mental and bodily vigor before under- 


taking the exacting, strenuous and prolonged cultivation 
of the voice? 

Loving parents spend willingly thousands of dollars an- 
nually on vocal lessons and maintenance while study- 
ing, but did any one ever tell them that it was unwise’ for 
Mary or Jane to attempt to do anything with her voice 
because of a bad heart or poor muscular development or 
some chronic ailment? In these matters the family doctor 
is an unsafe guide, because he does not often know much 
about the singing problem, and may be honest in the belief 
that certain irregularities may be greatly improved by 
deep breathing and studio life in general. This is true 
only in a very limited sense; for studio life, especially of 
the strenuous, exacting type, is more of a health taker 
than a health giver, and many pupils find themselves un- 
able te keep up the pace because they are neither physically 
nor mentally capable of enduring excessive stress of any 
kind 


General ignorance of health matters and the human ten- 
dency to neglect are factors which must be held largely 
responsible for the poor showing of many young men and 


women after the student period is finished. There is an 
oldtime and seemingly deep rooted prejudice against call- 
ing in a physician until the worst has happened. Just so 
long as the body machine can be kept going at a fair rate 
of speed, the engine is never overhauled. Fuel and water 
in some form are supplied at more or less regular inter- 
vals, but there is no slowing down to see if each nut and 
bolt is properly adjusted. The machine frequently is run 
it top speed for years together, and is horribly abused 
as to the quantity and quality of what is put into it, and 
what is required to come out of it in the form of energy. 

In a rather large group of pupil singers who come to 
New York each year from all parts of this broad land, it 
is extremely rare to find even one who has undergone any- 
thing approaching a physical examination for the purpose 
of finding out whether the body as a whole is capable of 
undertaking a career. Those who have had gymnasium 
training in college in recent years are, of course, exam- 
ined and recommended to take this or that form of exer- 
to benefit certain groups of muscles or to expand 
definite organs which are backward in growth and 
strength; but such recommendations are seldom carried 
out with any degree of thoroughness, and so far as any 
a vocal career is concerned, the influence is 


cise 


influence on 
practically nil. 
\ very large percentage of vocal patients who come 
the voice physician do so because they have an impor- 


tant engagement which they fear to attempt because some- 
thing has gone wrong with the voice. They seldom come 
to find out whether the vocal apparatus is in good condi- 
tion, or how they may keep it so. In the presence of acute 
infections, pain is the only symptom that brings them for 
consultation and relief. Very often this infection has 
progressed for weeks, until all involved mucous mem- 
brane areas are affected, It is then extremely difficult to pre- 
vent the necessity for operation. If the patient were seen 
in the first twenty-four hour period, prompt relief and pre- 
vention of further trouble could be afforded in one or two 
treatments. Such a disease as mastoiditis, for instance, 
would become practically unknown if the nose and nasal 
pharynx were promptly and effectively sterilized by anti- 
septic medication at the very beginning of a so-called 
“cold.” Fear and neglect are the hardest enemies that the 
physician has to fight, whatever his specialty may be. 

It is not too much to say that if the great singer holding 
a leading place in an opera company were to consult his 
or her voice physician twice a week during the season and 
receive prophylactic care, there would be no such thing as 
postponement or substitution of performances because of 
vocal ill health. The economic loss to managers, and the 
untold disappointment and inconvenience to the public are 
enormous during every musical season. This could be al- 
most entirely avoided if we were all a little more intelligent 
and resourceful in preventing disease than we are in curing 


it. 





MUSIC AND PROHIBITION 
Prophetic Forecast Presents Pessimistic Possi- 
bilities 
BY ARTHUR A. PENN, 

“The Magic of Your Eyes” 





Composer of 











The fact that prohibition looms large on the national 
horizon gives pause to many of us who may or may not 
have imbibed beverages stronger than tea. Directly and 
indirectly the abolition of spirituous and alcoholic liquors 
will affect many persons, occupations and “things gener- 
ally” —to use an all embracing term. I have given some 
serious consideration to the question and have come to 
the conclusion that a wholesale ban on wines, spirits and 
beer will have its influence on music, to say nothing of 
its influence on those who write it. A calm and philosoph- 
ical survey of the possibilities and eventualities of the 
situation leads to the following profound conclusions : 

First, there are countless songs whose themes, alas, are 
based on the glories of wine. Some of them, also alas, 
even have undertaken to introduce an element of poetry 
into beer, but these, being in a class by themselves, may 
safely be left to perish in isolated oblivion. It is different 
with the wine songs. What is a poor basso to do without 
a drinking song in his repertoire? For, obviously, it will 
avail him nothing to sing robustly of that which no longer 
exists. Who, for example, will care a rap about the tem- 
perature of “In cellar cool” or the glories of the drink- 
ing songs with which the scores of operas, light and heavy, 
have been sprinkled so generously? The words will have 
to be revised to fit the exigencies of the new moral con- 
dition in which we shall presently find ourselves. I once 
wrote a drinking song myself, and all the ladies who have 
sung “Carissima” will doubtless pass it by in shame hence- 
forth, if the text be not modified. Taking time by the 
forelock, I have written a new version for this remarkable 
song. In place of the sediment of wine with which its 
original text was associated, I have introduced the senti- 
ment of love—a highly original proceeding and one which 
I gladly commend to others who may find themselves con- 
fronted by similar predicament. 

The mere use of the now hideous word “drink” in any 
lyric will be enough to condemn a song when _ prohibi- 
tion really prohibits. Such songs as “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes”—what self-respecting singers could ever 
consider the inclusion of so suggestive and disgraceful a 
composition on any future program? It is of no use to 
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— that the balance of the title of this much-sung song 

save it from utter condemnation, and that to drink 
with one’s eyes is better than to drink with whiskey or 
wine, for these are a lady’s eyes, and ladies’ eyes, accord- 
ing to the best lyric writers are invariably intoxicating. 
So that, of course, settles it. Once in, I find myself 
ete + A favored i fate and a certain natural shrewd- 
ness which may well be termed uncanny foresight. Con- 
siderably before the footsteps of the onward march of 
prohibition were audible even to the Anti-Saloon League’s 
ear, I wrote a song about eyes, in the admirable lyric of 
which not even the most rabid bone-dry advocate could 
detect a v wee of alcoholic or vinous suggestion. Juggle 
the title w way you like, you cannot read into it any- 
thing that, under the prohibition laws, would be regarded 
as objectionable. “The Magic of Your Eyes,” it is true, 
suggests everything that is refreshing and invigorating, but 
so does grape juice, according to those who have tried 
grape juice. “The Magic of Your Eyes,” therefore, is dis- 
tinctly a temperance song, and like those well-advertised 
substitutes for wine and beer and spirits that we read so 
much about, it thus appeals to all sensible and law-abiding 
citizens. 

Gone are the days when the curtain will rise on the open- 
ing chorus to the clink of the glass or the clank of the 
tankard. Such scenes would be all too-remindful of the 
wicked days of yesteryear. Even sea songs will have a 
hard time passing the new consorship, for they invariably 
have something to say about foam, and who does not re- 
call that foam is inseparably associated with beer? Carry- 
ing these gloomy considerations to their logical conclusion, 
I am not sure that the thousand and one songs about the 
moon will not have to be relegated to limbo. There is 
strong suggestion of anti-prohibition days in the ‘“moon- 
shine” reference, and moonshining in songs will inevitably 
he subject to the same penalties as that attached to moon- 
shining in the North Carolina mountains. 

Thus, a little reflection will reveal that among the hard- 
ships that will undoubtedly be inflicted by the actual opera- 
tion of bone-dry laws, the mere loss of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in revenue, or the ruining of some indus- 
tries and the serious financial embarrassment of banks, are 
all of inconsequential dimensions compared to the unhappy 
lot of the lyric writer. A lyric writer barred from ref- 
erence to the moon, to the sparkle of wine; to the frigidity 
of wine cellars, or the intoxicating possibilities of my lady’s 
eyes, smile or what not is indeed a pitiable spectacle, and 
something ought to be done about it. 

I see that the “wets” are cudgeling their brains for 
arguments to present to the President to veto the inevit- 
able. Surely, a brief reference to the agony of the lyric 
writer, to which I have made such brief but pointed allu- 
sion, would suffice to stay the hand of inexorable fate, at 
least for a while—say until the lyric writer had learned 
to become an “essential,” At any rate, I offer the sug- 
gestion without charge to the “wets,” which is magnani- 
mous on my part, for the “wets” have never offered me 
anything on any basis. 


N. A. O. Annual Convention 


As already announced in the Musicat Courter, the an- 
nual convention of the National Association of Organists 
is to be held at Portland, Me., August 6 to 9, inclusive. 
The convention programs are not completed yet, but some 
of the subjects to be listened to are: “The American Or- 
ganist—Is He Living Up to His Opportunities?” “The 
Municipal Organist—-The Immediate and Remote Effect of 
His Work,” “The Art of Being Particular,” “The Poilu 
and His Music,” “Polyphony versus Monophony in Sacred 
Music,” “Rhythmic Values in Interpretation,” “Choir Prob- 
lems—Organization and Management,” “Music in War- 
time.” 

Among the speakers are: Will C. McFarlane, mnntnel 
organist of Portland, Me.; Hamilton MacDougall, Regi- 
nald McAll, Harvey Gaul, Walter Gale, Frederick 'Schlie- 
der, Wallace Goodrich, Miles Martin and others. 

Recitals will be given by Will C. McFarlane, Henry S. 
Fry, Huntington Woodman and William Zeuch. Rollo 
Maitland, well known photo player, will give a unique 
demonstration of film expression in music. 

The local committee has arranged four delightful events 
for the entertainment of members. For accommodations, 
which should be secured now, write to Alfred Brinkler, 
104 Part street, Portland, Me. 


Frances Alda to Sing at Ocean Grove 


Frances Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
give a concert in the Auditorium, Ocean Grove, N. J., on 
Tuesday evening, August 6, for the benefit of St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church, Asbury Park. 
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ON THE STEPS OF THE CHICKERING FACTORY 











Mr. Curci, Mr. C. A. Wagner, Vice-President of Chickering & Sons, Mme, Amelita Galli-Curci and Mr. Homer 
Samuels, her accompanist. 


“MY TRIP THROUGH THE CHICKERING FACTORY” 


Chickering & Sons have issued a very attractive folder showing the above picture of an extraordi 
nary event to that institution in a visit to the old factory in Boston by Amelita Galli-Curci last winter 
This picture was shown in the Musical Courier Extra at the time of this event, but what the great 
artist had to say about her yisit was not given to the musical world at that time. In this folder which 
Chickering & Sons have just issued there is a reproduction in fac simile of the letter Galli-Curci wrote 
to the old Boston house describing her visit and the great pleasure it gave her. The letter is as follows: 


LIPS CLOLS 











Chickering & Sons, 
Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen :— 

First, let me thank you for your courtesy in taking me through your most interest- 
ing factory. It was an experience which I shall long remember. It is evident that your 
piano is not merely an instrument in the minds of your workmen but an ideal. 

The pianos which you have selected for my use on tour are delightful and do full 
justice to the time honored name of Chickering. 

With sincere appreciation and cordial greetings. 

Very truly yours, 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 
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“One of the few pianists that 


give unalloyed pleasure.” 


—Philip Hale, Boston Herald. 


WINIFRED 


CHRISTIE 


THE 


Scottish Pianist 


Personal Representative: K. E. SEELYE 
One West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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SURPRISE PARTY FOR ALEXANDER BLOCH 


NYE. VAAN REAR HN tA 


ACH HYMN HUTT HELi TN HH 


THE AUER COLONY AT LAKE GEORGE, 
the photograph, reading from left to right, are: (first row) Mr, Redewill, Joseph Lampken, Carl Halprin, Paul Green- 
nd Enriques Madriguero. (Second row) Polly Streule, Thelma Given, Josephine Kryl, Max Rosen, Toscha Seidel, 
ler Bloch and Alice Ruemelli. (Third row) Maurice Herzoff, Lady Speyer, Nat Davis, Bernard Sinsheimer, M. Olanoff, 
Balaba Ruth Ray, Miss Howe and Mrs. Ralph Lewando. In the background, more or less distinguishable, are Nina 
la hultz, Ralph Lewando, Mischa Hoffmann, Maurice Stoloff, Vera Watson Downing, A. Sapkin, Mrs. Stanton, Sir 
Edgar Speyer, Silvia Lent, Ilse Niemark, Marie Kryl and Blanche Bloch. = 
HMM AMIN PUMA UU UL 
nder Bloch, who is spending the summer at Lake Vadrid, Spain; Mrs. Lent, Sylvia Lent, Washington, D.-C. 
teaching his own class and preparing pupils for Mary Schultz, Portland, Ore.; Ruth Ray, Ise (hated 
ypold Auer, was given a surprise party on his Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Raiph Lewando, Pittsburgh ; 
y by the members of the musical colony. Two Mrs. Benedict, Alice Benedict, Philadelphia; Polly Streuli, 
Bloch’s friends invited him to dinner in order to Zurich; Mrs, Ruemelli, Alice Ruemelli, St. Louis; Mrs. 
m away from home while preparations were under Stanton, Ann Arbor; Mrs. Ralph Downing, Columbus, 
pon his return he found his cottage brilliantly il Ohio; Miss Howe, Glasgow, Scotland; Mrs. Lampken, 
iinated with Japanese lanterns, decorated with flowers, Joseph Lampken, Oakland, Cal.; M. Herzoff, Sioux City, 
nd a merry crowd of musicians waiting to congratulate {!a.; Mr. Redewill, A. Sapkin, Chicago; Maurice Stoloff, 
Among those present were Toscha Seidel, Mrs. Tania los Angeles; Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Sinsheimer, Paul 
idel, Sir Edgar anl Lady Speyer with their niece, Miss Greenberg, Nat Davis, Nina Wolf, M. Olanoff, Mr. Hal- 
holls: Max Rosen and his mother, Mrs. Given, Thelma prin, Mr. Bush, Emanuel Balaban and Mischa Hoffmann,: 
en, Marie and Josephine Kryl, Professor and Mrs. Col- New York. 
the University of Wisconsin; Mr. Madriguera, of General regret was expressed that Prof. Auer and Mme. 
Stein were prevented from attending. Maja Baug, of 
ait Ev Christiania, Norway, and M. Fukagawa, of Japan, were 
also unable to be present. 


After ice cream and cake, a flashlight picture was taken 
of the company. 


KELLY GETS THE “ROCKET” 


Has the order of the “Rocket” ever been conferred on 
vou? If so, it is safe to wager that you will never 
forget it! 

One of the recipients feels so, any way, and that is 


Thomas James Kelly, the well known singing teacher and 
conductor, formerly of Chicago, now of Cincinnati. Mr. 
Kelly says that he has now received enough honor to last 
him the rest of his life. 

It happened at Great Lakes Naval Training Station. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kelly are spetiding July at Lake Forest, Ill, where 


the National Summer School of Music is in session, and 
where Mr. Kelly teaches teachers, and lectures and con- 
ducts a most unique choir of women’s voices, each mem- 


ber of which is able to read any music at sight and most 
of whom are trained musicians. Last Wednesday night, 
on invitation of the authorities, Mr. Kelly, with the assist- 
ance of the N. S. S., took this select choir of one hundred 
voices to the Great Lakes, and in the famous “Ravine” 
presented a concert which was listened to with tremendous 
enjoyment by over 7,500 navy men. The softest, delicate 
effects were heard perfectly in that natural amphitheatre, 
and the most exquisite shadings were brought out to the 
great satisfaction of the men, who listened intently. 

Mr, Kelly, whose work at the Municipal Pier in Chi- 
cago and in other large places with great bodies of people 
is well known and recognized, suggested to the officers in 
charge that he would like the men to sing if they felt 
like it. They told him to go ahead, and on most of the 
old or well known numbers he swung the men into it, 
and the effect in rhythm and tempo was thrilling. After 
the women had sung the verses of “Ole Kentucky Home” 
and the men had joined in the chorus, keeping together 
as one under the wide sweep of Mr. Kelly’s baton, he 
asked the men to sing the chorus very softly, and this 
was done with a beautiful, mellow diapason effect under 
the women’s voices which will not be forgotten by those 
who heard it—it was like a grand supe rnatural organ roll- 
ing out its music in the evening air. The “Ravine” is 
a natural amphitheatre in the woods. Seats have been 
arranged in many tiers around all sides, and the platform 
is away down in the center. To hear the huge audience 
applaud and to see the men “sway” from side to side, each 
row alternately, one swinging to the right while the other 
goes to the left, is an experienc e of a lifetime. 

And then came the “Rocket.” When a fine looking 
young chap in khaki uniform stepped to the center of the 
platform and called something to the men, there was a 


prolonged “hissing” sound, followed by a_ thunderous 
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“boom” and an ear splitting “whistle,” just as if all the 
fireworks in the world had gone off at once and then 
tacked on at the end—“Mr. Kelly” 

Js it any wonder there is a gleam of joy in his eye? 





Bracale Opera Company on Tour 

The Musica, Courter has just received word that the 
Bracale Opera Company has completed its tour through 
Cuba, Porto Rico and Venezuela and is now pursuing its 
way with equal success through the principal cities of Cen- 
tral America. Accounts of the company’s success have ap- 
peared from time to time in the Musica Courter. In 
Caracas, where the engagement extended for a month, 
eighteen different operas were presented in twenty per- 
formances, all excellently done, a fact which illustrates 
the splendid quality of the artists and the indefatigable 
energy of Maestro Giorgio Polacco. The three star so- 
pranos of the company, Maria Barrientos, Tina Poli-Ran- 
daccio and Edith Mason, all achieved personal triumphs in 
theiréspective roles, and the male artists were excellent 
in support. The concluding performance in Caracas was 
a benefit for the Italian Red Cross, at which a splendid 
sum was realized for the worthy cause. Impresario Bracale 
deserves much credit for his energy and determination in 
conducting so long a tour in the face of all the obstacles 
put in his way by the war conditions. 


Ellis Moves from Symphony Hall 

Charles A. Ellis, for thirty-three years manager of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, has given up his office in 
Symphony Hall, and is now located at the new Little 
Building, on the corner of Boylston and Tremont streets. 
Although a man of considerable means, Mr. Ellis is too 
great a lover of music and musicians to retire while his 
health is as good as it is; on the contrary, he will hence- 
forth be a manager of artists on a larger scale than ever 
Lefore. 

Two new artists of sterling quality on his list, already 
being booked for next season, are Arthur Hackett, tenor, 
and Rosita Renard, pianist. 


Fischer-Federlein Marriage 


Mr. and Mrs, Otto Fischer have announced the marriage 
of their daughter, Adelaide, to Gottfried H. Federlein on 
June 25. Miss Fischer is one of the well known and popu- 
lar sopranos now before the public, and Mr. Federlein has 
made quite a reputation for himself as a composer. He is 
also the organist at Temple Emanu-El and at the Ethical 
Culture Church. Mr. and Mrs. Federlein will spend the 
month of August in Canaan, N. Y., where they have taken 
a cottage. 


Galli-Curci’s Auto in Accident 


Gennaro Mario-Curci, the well known operatic coach, 
brother-in-law of Amelita Galli-Curci, had the misfortune 
to be run into by another automobile while driving ~ 
prima donna’s car near their summer home at Pine Hill, it 
the Catskills. The car was badly damaged, but Mr. Matio. 
Curci, who was alone at the time, fortunately escaped 
serious injury. Mme. Galli-Curci was not with him, con- 
trary to certain reports. 


McCormack at Ocean Grove, August 17 

John McCormack will give a concert in the Auditorium, 
Ocean Grove, N. J., Saturday night, August 17. This will 
be the tenor’s only public concert in the East prior to De- 
cember. He will, .however, make many visits to army 
camps and hospitals in the interim. It will be Mr. McCor- 
mack’s fourth appearance at Ocean Grove, where he is an 
established favarite 


Baron Hesse-Wartegg 
News reaches the Musicat Courter of the death of 

Baron von Hesse-Wartegg, husband of Minnie Hauk, the 
creator in America of the title role in Bizet’s “Carmen.” 
Che Baroness _is in good health and living at Lucerne 
(Tribschen), in the house at one time occupied by 
Wagner. 

Behymer Coming East 
the California concert manager and im- 
East soon for an extended visit, reach- 
August 7 
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presario, 
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FLORENGE KEWNISTON 


SOPRANO 
RECITALS, CONCERTS AND OPERA 
168 West 75th Street - - - - New York City 


Behymer, 
will come 
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Maestro William Tyroler 


connec‘ed with the Metropolitan Opera Company for 
the last ten years, coach and accompanist of the follow- 
ing artists: 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Frieda Hempel, Louise 
jomer, aria rrientos, Margaret Matzenauer, 


~ ie Braslau, Pasauale Amato, Gi Martinelli, 
amo Didur, Paul Abheoess. ‘William Wade Ninchew 


will open his new studio in New York on September 1, 
1918. 


COACHING IN OPERA AND CONCERT 
REPERTOIRE AND INSTRUCTION IN 
ACCOMPANIMENT 


Voice trials free, Tuesdays and Saturdays, 7 to 9 P. M. 
beginning August 3. 


APPOINTMENTS MADE PERSONALLY OR BY MAIL. 
Address, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
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Rehearsing a new opera—Gennaro Mario- 
Curci at the piano. At least two hours 
each day is given to music. 
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As a “farmerette,”” carting the hay to the barn 








“Comin’ thru the Rye.” \ \ / 4 Fondling her little pet, 


inorah.” 








A SUMMER DAY WITH MME. GALLI-CURCI 


Pictures snapped by D. F. McSweeney dur 
Feedin . ing a visit to Mme. Galli-Curci’s summer 
place at Pine Hill, Catskills, N. Y. 
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“HOLD YOUR PUBLIC AND 
WORK ON PRINCIPLES” 


Motto of W. H. C. Burnett, Detroit Impresario 








W. H. C. Burnett, Detroit impresario, spent two weeks 
recently in Highland Park, IIL, with his family, as guests 
{ Claudia Muzio, who is at the present time appearing in 
pera with great success at Ravinia. Just previous to 
eturning to Detroit to work on his course, Mr. Burnett 
e¢ the following interview to a representative of the 
1, Couater, which mught-be well for some of th: 
ers to leisurely digest during the summer months. 

ir. Burnett said 
im before all a business man, and I certainly believe 
t ’ and busifess have much in common, To me an 
t is nothing more than merchandise which as an im 
iy | buy from a manager. If | were a manager, | 
ell that artist just as soap, oil, automobiles or any 
nmodities, and | would get a fair price for my 
ridise lo make a success in this business, how 
ne must work on principles, hold your public and 
i clientele that will be back of you whatever you do 
take in this great metropolis (Chicago) the house of 


la ill Field. It was built on principles, and for that 
t is the yvreatest dry goods store mn the world T he 


Henry Ford, of Detroit, also # the greatest auto- 

e concern in the world. Why? For the very reason 

t ha olid foundation, based on high principles. 
u have gained the faith of the general public and 

nt ct ive them what they want at the lowest possi 
rice, you may be pretty sure that you will succeed 
What ore, the public will want you to succeed and will 
t tmost to help you in every way. When | launched 

cif mto the musical field as an impresario, | made np 


that I had to interest men in my 
women, | knew from experience that 
reluctant about going to musicales. 1. 
avo often turned down my wife's inyitation 
rt her to a concert, but | said to myseli there must 
to interest the men in music. Only then can 
| ke concerts a as many a wife who does not 
husband at home prefers to forsake the 
casure of hearing a popular artist. I found right away 

| spoke to business men in their own language and 


n the 
swella 


1 tre first 
el nerally are 


vear 


e way 
SUCCESS, 


leave het 


le them understand the value of my course as a busi- 
proposition, they would no doubt give an ear to what 
| id to gay { told them that my course would be an 
event in the life of Detroit. that they would increase the 


ile of many wares for both men and women and place 


Detroit's name in the minds of the outside public in a dif- 
ferent channel to the one generally associated with this 
lerful cit whose growth has been phenomenal. U» 
» trat time an appeal to only one sense had been made 
t f recital. the hearing | thought the sight should also 
‘ iven a treat Therefore, | built around my artists 
‘ ry befitting each one 
Vonths in advance of any concert, I get a full description 
f the gown thet will he worn by the soloist, and then 
i'd background accordinely As a result, the atmosphers 
there, the eye is pleased, and even those who know litt! 
ibout music. like myself, for instance, are charmed with 
the effect. Furthermore, | never rely upon only one artist 
for each one of my concerts. I generally have either a 
nwer and a pianist, or a singer and a violinist, as some 
people like the voice while others like the instrument. So 
there will be something in my course that will appeal to 


every one of my patrons. It must be so, as the attendance 


today would tax the capacity of the Arcadia Auditorium, 
which will be dedicated on Tuesday, October 15, with En 
rico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Claudia Muzio and Gennaro 
Papi, who will direct the orchestra for this event. The hall 
holds over 5,000 people, and at this early date we are prac- 
tically sold out for all the course, which will include the 


eatest list of artists ever presented anywhere. It may be 
interesting to note that the audience will be equally divided, 
0 per cent. men and 50 per cent. women, while only a few 
years ago the average patronage of a musical audience 
in Detroit was 85 per cent. women and I5 per cent. men 

“As to the so called artistic temperament of the artist, 
never as yet witnessed it. I consider every one of 
the artists who has appeared under me a pal, a good 
friend, and T always treat them as human beings, to whom 
| frankly say: ‘You are to me but a piece of soap mer- 
chandise that | buy and resell to the public, but when you 
ire in my home I consider you as a good friend. There- 
fore, get used to me and make yourself at home.’ It is to 
that friendship with those artists who have appeared pre- 
viously under my management in Detroit that I have been 
ible to get Caruso to open my series. You know very 
well that it would have been impossible to move Caruso 
to aceept the engagement if it had not been for the work 
done by my artist friends, who assured him that he could 
ro to Detroit and would find there a home just as com- 
fortable as his apartment at the Knickerbocker Hotel. You 
take Claudia Muzio, who I am not alone in considering the 
greatest living soprano. I am visiting with my family at 
in Highland Park. When she comes to Detroit 
and many other artists find my home 
always open to them. You take that great tenor, Marti- 
nelli, he i this winter to Detroit. You may be 


| have 


her home 


she will visit us 


coming 
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TAFEL MODEL GOWN. 


= The above photograph is of another Tafel model gown which aroused much admiration at the recent Ritz-Carlton fashion féte. 
It is made of nile green soireé over which falls a graceful tunic of the same shade point d’esprit, with shirred bands of ribbon, 
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which add an effective touch. A bunch of field flowers finish the bodice in front. 


The frock is decidedly charming for a debutante artist. 











sure that I will put him up at the club and see that he is 
royally treated, as I always want him to be whenever he 
comes to Detroit. Papi is another one of my true friends. 
As a matter of fact, without being conceited, I 
believe all the artists are my friends. I want 
them to be as I want the public to be my friends. 
We need friends. Our enemies won’t help us, so we must 
have as many friends as possible and as few enemies. 
Much has already been written about my course in the 
MusicaL Courter, but it may not be amiss to say that 
after the opening concert, which will take place, as men- 
tioned above, on October 15, the following one will be 
given on October 21 by Margaret Matzenauer, Maud 
Powell and La Forge; November 12, Maria Barrientos 
and Maurice Dambois; November 19, Anna Case and Mil- 
dred Dilling; December 10, Max Rosen and Mischa Le- 
vitzki; January 7, Ethel Leginska and Nina Morgana; 
January 21, Louise Homer and her daughter. who will 
appear for the first time together in public; February 4, 
Louis Graveure and Anna Fitziu, and on March § the course 
will come to a close with Lucien Muratore and an assisting 
artist. For Lucien Muratore, I will build a huge American 
and French flag as a background for his singing of the 
‘Marseillaise,’ which will be an apotheosis to the Central 
Concert Company Incorporation first season at the new 
Arcadia Auditorium.” 

The above interview took place during the lunch hour 
on top of one of Chicago’s highest skyscrapers, and the 
reporter enjoyed Mr. Burnett's talk so much that he forgot 
to put down many of his remarks, relying on his memory 


to report that which the genial impresario had to say, and 
naturally this interview is not verbatim, but should be 
sufficient proof of what an impresario should do to be 
successful, and certainly the Detroit impresario has already 
proven his contention that a business man could also be a 
musical man. R. D. 


Matzenauer for First New York 
Concert of Philadelphia Symphony 


Not only has Margaret Matzenauer, the great Metro- 
politan Opera contralto, been engaged as the first soloist 
of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra at its concerts in 
Philadelphia, but she also has been chosen soloist with 
this orchestra at its first New York concert on Tuesday 
afternoon, November 109. 


Music “Over There and Over Here” 


The French soldiers can personally thank Muratore for 
his efforts in their behalf, but it is the privilege of the 
American people to reward Charles W. Clark for the 
great work he has accomplished in this country for 
France’s orphans. 





Florence Otis’ Aeolian Hall Recital 
The first New York recital of Florence Otis, coloratura 
soprano, will be given at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
November 5. 








LEVITZKI 


BALDWIN’ PIANO USED 


‘PIANIST 


Management 


DANIEL MAYER, 1446-8 Aeolian Hall, New York 





RICE 











MAU 





“A New Cellist and a Fine One." — Tribune. 
Management: 


DAM 


“He Ranks with the Best.”— Telegraph. 


Loudon Chariton, Carnegie Hall, New York 


BOIS 


“Dambois Is the Master of the Cello.”—Globe. 
Chickering Piano Used 
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WITH EXTREME GRATIFICATION, ANNOUNCEMENT IS MADE OF THE ENGAGEMENT OF 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


THE EMINENT RUSSIAN COMPOSER, PIANIST AND CONDUCTOR 


BY THE. 


DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


P AS PERMANENT CONDUCTOR 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch personally has selected the musicians who will comprise this organization during the 
coming season. Individual musicianship and that artistic pliability so essential to ensemble perfection were the 
primary requisites in each instance. They represent the pick of orchestral artists resident in this country. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch long has been most favorably known in European musical centers as a conductor of 
rare attainments and through his initial series of symphonic concerts in New York City, one year ago, his 
reputation in America as “the foremost of conductors” was firmly established. The following critical 


comment speaks for itself: 


Opinions of the New York Press: 


“Ossip Gabrilowitsch brought his series of orchestral concerts to a close last night before an audience that filled Aeolian Hall to overflow 
ing and indulged in demonstrations of approval which brought to mind the days when his compatriot, Wasilly Safonoff, stirred music-lovers to 
frenzied excitement with his fullblooded interpretations of Tschaikowsky’s symphonies.”—New York American, May 12, 1917. 


“Mr. Gabrilowitsch, you have disclosed a new force as conductor. You have shaken up the traditional dry bones. You have offered a 


fresh, virile leadership to which the musicians under your command respond with surprising alacrity. You have driven us to hope that you may 
sacrifice your stand with the leading pianists of the world and become, in our time, the great orchestral conductor,’—New York Evening World, 
May 12, 1918. 


“Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave at Aeolian Hall last evening, before a house sold out as on a gala night in midseason, the third and last of his 
special orchestral concerts which have attracted unusual attention in New York and have even been noised abroad in other towns. There were 
those present on this occasion whose impressions of Mr. Gabrilowitsch as a conductor were likely to be of interest in more than one city where 


the war situation has disturbed the calm of resident orchestras and of the men in control of their destinies.’"—New York Times, May 12, 1917. 





“Shameful it is that so good a conductor had to gather his own orchestra, but if we read the musical heavens aright, it is a shame which 
will pass with the close of this season, for the signs point to him as the conductor of next season’s Boston Symphony or Philharmonic orchestras 
The fact of the matter is that he stands head and shoulders above those who have directed the artistic destinies of New York’s own two 
organizations.”—Brooklyn Eagle, April 19, 1918. 


“The series of three concerts at which Gabrilowitsch presented himself as pianist and conductor closed in triumph at Carnegie Hall last 
night. By revealing during this and last season his gifts as a conductor as they are already known in Europe, Mr. Gabrilowitsch established 
himself in this field as second to none in America.”—New York Evening Mail, May 3, 1918. 


“Ossip Gabrilowitsch has been known for years as one of the world’s greatest pianists. Recently he has had an opportunity to prove to 
America that he is also one of the world’s greatest orchestral conductors.”—New York Evening Mail, May 24, 1917. 
“He impressed me as probably an even better conductor than he is a pianist—and that is praise. There was an electric quality in his 
beat, a rhythmic verve in his ‘reading’ that made the most jaded listener sit up.”—New York Globe, April 16, 1917. 

“Mr. Gabrilowitsch is placing the laurels acquired by his piano playing in jeopardy by his skilful conducting. There is a breadth, a sweep 
and a magnetism besides a bit of the dramatic to his leading that has a strong appeal and that delight an audience.’—New York World, April 


28, 1917. 


SEASON OF 1918-1919 NOW BOOKING 


For Terms and Dates Address: 
| HARRY CYPHERS, Manager, KRESGE BLDG., DETROIT, MICH. 
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IF YOUR COPY IS LATE 

Because of the unprecedented transporta- 
tion conditions, all periodicals will frequent- 
ly be delivered late. If your copy of the 
Musical Courier does not reach you on time 
please do not write complaining of the de- 
lay, as it is beyond our power to prevent it. 
Until transportation conditions are im- 
proved these delays and irregularities are 
unavoidable. 




















The New York Herald remarks that thus far 
Peethoven’s fifth symphony has escaped being 
filmed, ‘Tolstoy’s “Kreutzer” sonata was not so 
fortunate 

——— 

It would not be surprising to see more French 
opera than ever before at the Metropolitan next 
season. When Mr. Gatti-Casazza announces his 
list of artists, the name of a prominent French 
baritone will be found on it. 

cxsmenend enna 

“It is estimated that since April 6, 1917, 483,000 
poems have been written bearing the line ‘sadder and 
wiser’ to rime with ‘Kaiser.’”—Kansas City Star. 
And 689,714 poems rhyming “Hun” with “run,” 
“right” with “fight,” and “land of the free” with 
“victory.” 

neataidlibiiantaies 

In Italian the translation of the word bottle, is 
“fiasco.” When one of Rossini’s operas used to 
fail he was in the habit of writing to his mother 
about it and drwing the picture of a bottle on the 
outside of the envelope. The greater the failure, 
the larger the bottle. This proves again that no 
composer is a hero to his mother.’ 

a nae 

As the Musicar. Courter has steadily predicted, 
the hot weather has brought with it audiences of 
splendid proportions to the New York Stadium 
concerts each evening. It is a real delight to listen 
to such fine music as Arnold Volpe, with his or- 
chestra and soloists, is giving under the ideal com- 
fortable and picturesque conditions which the 
Stadium affords. 

ensiteilppeaee 

In a recent issue of the Musicat Courter there 
appeared a picture of Marie Morissey, the well 
known contralto, and several people, among them 
Frank Sealey and Frederic Martin, members of the 
choir of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
The caption read that Miss Morissey gave a fare- 
well dinner to the choir, perhaps, giving the im- 
pression that Miss Morissey was leaving the 
church where her lovely voice has been heard for 
quite some {ime now. As a matter of fact, the din- 
ner was a farewell one given for two members of 
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the choir, Mr. Sealey and Mr. Martin. In the fall 
the contralto will again resume her singing in that 
particular church—fortunately for its parishioners. 
a 
Reginald de Koven, dean of American com- 
posers, has written an American wedding march in 
the spirit of the times that will shortly be issued 
by the Boston Music Company, which also has in 
hand a new song of his, “Love Came One Day.” 
aa Nee ASEN 
Despite the war, they seem to be willing to listen 
to good music, when there is a chance, all over the 
world, The Cherniavsky Trio, the brothers Jan, 
Leo and Michel, have just been playing in South 
Africa. They gave three concerts in Johannesburg 
and three more in Cape Town and the average at- 
tendance was only a little over three thousand— 
that’s all! 
a Seren 
Galli-Curci recently received a note from Mil- 
waukee, the writer saying: “I would like you to give 
me some advice about hoarseness. My voice gets 
very hoarse when | sing. Please give me some 
exercise or something. .”” Charles L. Wag- 
ner, probably scenting a scheme on the part of the 
inquirer to call himself “pupil of Galli-Curci,” 
answered the nove as follows: “Mme. Galli-Curci 
has received your note. She is not a_ throat 
specialist.” 
<> 
W. O. Forsyth, the Canadian pianist and com- 
poser from Toronto, called on the MusicaL Covu- 
KIER last week and helped to dispel some of the 
gloom of our despondent nature by telling us a 
story of his early struggles. When he went as a 
young man to an old teacher of harmony and 
counterpoint and pointed out the many beauties 
of theme and development in a brand new Canadian 
symphony he had just finished the ancient peda- 
gogue took no more interest in the score than to 
yawn and mumble out, “Yes; I’ve seen that sort of 
thing done before.” 
a vn 
Secretary Baker ruled last week that professional 
baseball is a non-essential occupation and added that 
the scope of Provost Marshal General Crowder’s 
“work or fight” order, “should be so enlarged as to 
include other classes of persons whose professional 
occupation is solely that of entertaining.” Exactly 
how this dictum will affect music remains to be 
established, but it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the Administration has seen the light where the 
tonal art and its exponents are concerned and will 
not interfere in a matter that plays so strong a 
part in keeping up the nation’s morale and afford- 
ing opportunity for a form of recreation that is at 
once uplifting and inspiriting. Music belongs to 
the education of the people and it is not purposed 
by the Washington officials to stop educational ac- 
tivity during the war. Musicians need have no fear 
of the result of the workings of General Crowder’s 
order with so intelligent and cultured a gentleman 
as Secretary Baker to appeal to in case of misap- 
plications and misunderstandings on the part of 
local and State boards. The Musicar Courter has 
good reasons for believing that music will suffer no 
official molestations unless conditions grow ma- 
terially worse. 
sntinnisiellpaacet 
The recent Music Teachers’ Convention in Los 
Angeles (July 9 to 12) was one of the essential musi- 
cal happenings of the season. Many Californians had 
advised that the association put off its meeting for 
this year on account of war activities, but undoubt- 
edly if this had been done it would have tended 
toward the disruption of the association, and prob- 
ably would have caused it to discontinue its work. 
As it was, it not only strengthened its standing but 
also forged the strongest link of affiliation in all its 
eight seasons. The programs were remarkable. 
The papers were exceptionally good, and most of 
the addresses also. The welcoming program and 
reception was one of the best ever given in Los 
Angeles. The association sent a wire to President 
Wilson reading as follows: “We, representatives of 
the Music Teachers’ Association of California, in 
session, unanimously pledge our loyalty to the Presi- 
dent and the Government in these trying times ; that 
we tolerate no slackers or traitors within our ranks, 
and place ourselves on record as heartily supporting 
and endorsing all efforts tending to the musical 
development in the United States. Loyalty is our 
watchword, and we unite in urging the Government 
to recognize the necessity of music and musical 
industries as essential; that we endorse the forma- 
tion of a National Conservatory at Washington and 
four branches in different parts of the nation, this 
act to be soon followed by the creation of a Minister 
of Art.” 
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STILL GOING STRONG 


J. B. Cramer was a very important musician in 
London more than a century ago. Between the 
years 1813 and 1840 he appeared no less than forty- 
five times as a pianist at the concerts of the London 
Philharmonic Society, and his compositions were 
on the programs ten times. All his playing and 
composing would long ago have been forgotten by 
the world if he had not written for his pupils those 
famous and apparently enduring studies which 
every student of the piano learns at one time or an- 
other during his, career. They come midway be- 
tween the purely technical studies of Czerny and 
the essentially poetical studies of Chopin. “Age 
cannot wither them nor custom stale their infinite 
variety,” for each study is perfect in its unity of 
style throughout, musically attractive in its themes 
and harmonies, excellent as a developer of finger 
agility. It was indeed a fortunate day for the fame 
of J. B. Cramer when his piano studies were pub- 
lished. How many elaborate symphonies and grand 
operas have come and gone since those little studies 
first appeared! It is probably true that Cramer’s 
studies have had more influence on the musical 
thought of the world than many great symphonies 
have had. ‘They have been studied for hours at a 
time during many months by impressionable stu- 
dents and they have left their mark on the students’ 
minds. Cramer’s great works—or rather, his big 
works—have passed away into oblivion. His cgn- 
certos, quintets, and other chamber pieces are as 
dead as the symphonies of Clementi. 

If a man’s greatness is estimated by the amount 
of influence he has exerted on the minds of other 
men, then J. B. Cramer is a composer of no mean 
proportions. 

Aesop, for instance, probably thought he had done 
very little when he invented the fable about the dog 
carrying a piece of meat across a stream and losing 
it by trying to seize the reflection as well. He may 
not have considered his fable about the fox and the 
sour grapes to be anything remarkable. Yet his 
fables influenced the Greeks of his day and of all 
the succeeding centuries. They were done into 
Latin verse by Phedrus and made familiar to the 
Romans. They have lived through the ages and 
are known to all who speak English or any other 
modern language. Hundreds of so called great 
works have passed into oblivion since the little 
fables of Aesop began their quiet but unending 
journey through the long years. 

And hundreds of imposing operas and symphonic 
poems will vanish from the stage and concert room 
before the studies of J. B. Cramer are finally laid 
aside. 

John Baptist Cramer was born at Mannheim, 
Germany, in 1771. He was taken to London when 
he was a year old, and it was there that he got his 
training, mostly from Clementi. He always called 
himself an Englishman, and as he made London his 
home for seventy-six years, he is probably consid- 
ered English, in spite of the ten years he passed in 
Munich and Paris from 1835 to 1845. He lived to 
play duets with Liszt, by forty years his junior, and 
he was eminent enough to be ranked as the great- 
est living pianist by Beethoven in 1805. He died 
at London in 1858, aged eighty-seven years. The 
publishing house of J. B. Cramer & Co., which he 
founded in 1824, is still doing business in England. 

J. B. Cramer’s studies have not merely outlived 
many operas and symphonies. They have also van- 
quished an uncountable host of good, bad, and in- 
different piano studies by composers from every 
country in Europe. 

nae anoeee 
SOFIE MENTER REPORTED DEAD 


An unconfirmed report comes from Russia of the 
death at Petrograd, a short time ago, of the famous 
pianist, Sofie Menter, one of the few surviving 
pupils of Franz Liszt. 

Sofie Menter was born at Munich, Bavaria, on July 20, 
1848 She was the daughter of Josef Menter, a member 
of the Bavarian Royal Orchestra, and a cellist of reputa- 
tion in Germany. She showed precocious musical talent, 
studying first at the Munich Conservatory under Leonhard, 
and later with Lebert, Niest, von Biilow, Taussig and Liszt. 
Her first tour as a pianist was made when she was only 
fifteen years of age; at ninteen, she was soloist with the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra in Leipzig. In 1872, she married 
David Popper, the famous cellist and composer for the 
cello, but was divorced from him in 1886. From 1883 to 
1887, she was professor at the Imperial Academy in Petro- 
grad. She played much in all the principal cities of the 
European continent, and visited England in 1881 for the 
first time, after she had played in America during the late 
seventies. After her retirement, she lived quietly at 
Pasing, near Munich, with a house full of cats, of which 
she was extremely fond. She owned more than twenty 
of them. In the winter of 1912-13 she came out of retire- 
ment to play the Liszt A major concerto at one of the or- 
chestral concerts conducted in Munich by Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief j 


Music and Militarism 


In a recent issue of the MustcAL Courier and in 
answer to an eloquent editorial in The Chronicle, 
we attempted to show that Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, and other German composers did not start 
this war, and that by barring them from American 
concert programs our music lovers are not helping 
to win it. We cited the example of France and 
[:ngland, from whom we have copied so many war 
measures, to show that it is not necessary for a 
nation to inject militarism into music for the pur- 
pose of fighting the country’s enemies. 

The editor of The Chronicle takes exception to 
what he terms our defense of German composers 
and replies with a courteous letter which we append 
herewith, inserting numerals to mark the points that 
we would like to discuss further, so as to arrive at 
a conclusion both sensible and patriotic ; 

New York, July 15, 1918 

Dear Sik: Realizing the far flung influence of your publi- 
cation and the effect of your defense of German composers 
for contemporary American programs, | do hope you 
will print these few arguments to support my theory, 
that it is (1) neither chauvinistic nor fanatic to eliminate 
German music for the duration of the war. (2) Germany 
has debased her art, her artists, and her scholars as instru- 
ments of her scheme of world domination. (3) Her musi- 
cians have come to these shores with propaganda in their 
minds rather than with the intention of the innocent mak- 
ing of music (note Muck and Kunwald). By referring 
to the retention of German compositions in Paris and 
London (4) as a reason for Americans to do likewise, 
the MusicaL Courier intimates that we should forever 
follow the cue of other people, and that we are (5) in- 
capable of forming our own opinions. It is better to re- 
nounce here and now, all foreign influences. (6) To 
contradict the statements, typically German, and therefore 
false, that flutter into the French and Italian trenches 
from the foe’s aircraft, Americans should emphasize in 
every conceivable way their will to wage this war until 
Germany is “powerless or free.” There would seem no 
better way than that this (7) former stronghold of Ger- 
man musical art be evacuated and then the sensitive Lat- 
ins would know certainly by this spontaneous and_prac- 
tical proof of our resolution that although uninvaded by 
the enemy, we felt the Cause no less universally and 
deeply than they in their plight. Above all, let us not 
flatter the German tyrants, their press and their dupes by 
the knowledge that we can i spare their national music 
and their artists, who hide their real feelings rather than 
forego the delights of the American dollar. (8) Unfor- 
tunately the splendor of Bach and Beethoven now is, and 
has been, prostituted officially by the Teutonic system, 
which has plunged the world in grief. 

Very truly yours, 
RIcHARD FLETCHER, 
Editor of The Chronicle. 

(1) To our way of thinking it would be the op- 
posite of chauvinism or fanaticism to play German 
music during the war, and by the same token we 
consider it chauvinistic and fanatic to bar it. 

(2) We are not concerned with anything but 
German music in this polite argument and Mr. 
Fletcher does not adduce evidence to prove that 
German music has been debased and used as an 
instrument of world domination. We claim that it 
would be impossible to use music for such a purpose 
and therefore it has not been attempted. 

Examination of recent German scores does not 
reveal in them the effort to glorify Germany. The 
leading German composer, Strauss, was not even 
nersona grata at the Berlin Court, and it was over 
the protest of the Kaiserin that Wilhelm II made 
Strauss a conductor at the Royal Opera. Strauss’ 
symphonic scores deal with Italian, Swiss, and 
Spanish subjects when they do not illustrate the 
composer’s own artistic career or his domestic de- 
velopments. In the Strauss operas the themes are 
legendary, mythological, Greek, Judean, French, 
and burlesque German. In Sckonberg’s elusive 
scores, if political tendencies lie concealed therein, 
no one has been able to find them or to discover 
much else that is easily translatable. Wagner has 
not confined himself to German thematic material. 
When he was attempting to create a new German 
art, or rather, to effect a renaissance, the entire 


German nation, headed by the Saxon and Prussian 


kings, ridiculed Wagner after they had exiled him 
for rebelling against royalty. 

(3) We do not believe that German musicians 
were sent here prior to 1914 to make propaganda. 
There was no reason to force the great German 
music upon the public here or elsewhere outside of 
Germany. The demand for German symphony and 
Wagner opera was incessant ‘and growing con- 
stantly, in England and France as much as in 
America. 

As no official details regarding the Muck and 


Kunwald cases have beeu published, we cannot 
judge them, but we believe in the intelligence and 
wisdom of our Government and have no doubt 
that the internment of the conductors had to do 
with political and not at all with musical matters. 

We feel certain that Lilli Lehmann, Marianne 
Brandt, Katherina Klafsky, Alvary, Niemann, 
Schumann-Heink, Kurt, did not land on these 
shores to spread German propaganda. De Reszke, 
Nordica, Fremstad, Homer, Griswold, Whitehill, 
Witherspoon, Middleton, Bispham, Eames, also 
were leading Wagner exponents here, but surely we 
were not imbibing anything but pure art propa- 
ganda when we were listening to them. 

'Lans von Biilow, d’Albert, Eleermann, Rosenthal, 
Gerhardt, Nikisch, Mott], Max Pauer, Emil Paur, 
Kreisler, and others, were they all propagandists 
and spreaders of sedition? 

(4) We did not say that the German compositions 
should be retained here merely because they are in 
favor in France and England. We cited that fact 
only to prove that the barring of certain musical 
masterpieces is not a military necessity or a patriotic 
achievement. 

(5) It never is a good thing to renounce foreign in- 
fluences through deliberate resolve. Greatness in art 
(loes not spring from a mere desire to be independ- 
ent and original. When a nation’s art has reached a 
certain degree of selfreliance and power of self- 
expression, it throws off foreign influences as a 
matter of evolution, and not as a result of egotism. 

Whether or not America has reached a point in 
music where, in order to make progress, it no 
longer needs to hear foreign music, no single group 
of individuals is in a position to decide. None 
of the gifted composers we have spoken to on the 
subject seems to agree with Mr. Fletcher. 

Indeed, the musicians of America are not the 
ones who demand the internment of German musi- 
cal masterpieces. | Non-musical persons generally 
head such movements. Then the rank and file join 
in the attack. The rank and file always are ready 
to join in all attacks even outside of music. They 
join in attacks on political parties, on successful 
individuals, on trusts, on capital, on “big business,” 
on baseball umpires. Attacks on anything and 
everything never are more popular than in wartime. 

(6) We agree fully with this view, but do not 
see that it has to do with music. 

(7) England was in many ways a more powerful 
stronghold of German musical art than America. 
Modern English composition is in the German style, 
whereas modern American composers have been 
following the French idioms and tendencies. 

Nothing that Mr. Fletcher can say about the 
insidious German military system is too strong for 
our taste, but again we must repeat that we fail to 
see how the system has prostituted officially the 
splendor of Bach and Beethoven. The “Chaconne” 
and the fifth symphony are as profound, uplifting 
and divinely inspired today as they were when they 
were written. To get a relative idea of the wrong- 
ness of such reasoning as that of Mr. Fletcher it is 
only necessary to ask whether Italy ever could de- 
bauch Dante or Verdi, whether England could 
debase Milton or Shakespeare, Poland could vitiate 
Chopin and Spain corrupt Goya and Velasquez? 

America has just shared nobly in a glorious mili- 
tary victory gained by a brave lot of young men of 
whom the overwhelming majority never even have 
heard a Brahms and Beethoven symphony or a 
Wagner opera. It remains to be proved that they 
would have fought less successfully if they were 
lovers of the Brahms-Paganini variations or of 
Beethoven's “Pastorale” bn rere 

Werrenrath’s Possibilities 


Being known as a good American, a good fellow 
and a first rate artist, probably Reinald Werrenrath 
gets more letters than any other singer from am- 
bitious homeland composers anxious to have the 
advantage of a premiére from the famous baritone. 

One of the recent musical messages received by 
Werrenrath is more, however, than a mere request 
to sing a certain song. It reveals to the artist also 
how to acquire quick and easy wealth and how his 
artistic entourage may operate “on the side” so as 
to become multimillionnaires on their own hook. 
But here is the letter, written to Werrenrath after 
the publication of a newspaper interview in which 
he had declared his intention to help worthy Ameri- 
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can composers in all ways possible. The name of 
the sender and of his town are omitted: 

The annexed clipping speaks of your boosting several 
song writers, and so | thought that perhaps you might 
be willing to try this song of mine as an encore number 
at first. It should be sung in moderate waltz time—not 
too slow. Afterwards, when the singers get the right 
“swing” to it, [ think you would use it as a regular pro 
gram number. It will also work well if the quartet 
brings in a little action, comical or otherwise. Then, if 
any one of your company wishes to sell copies to audi 
ences, between acts, at roc per copy, | can furnish the 
copies postpaid on receipt of the amounts named in the 
enclosed order blank—postage stamps or postal money or 
der. I will be pleased to send you a free sample copy if 
you desire to try the song and will send me your post 
office address. ; 

I have been trying to manage the distribution or sale 
of the song entirely myself, but | have not been adver- 
tising it very much and so have disposed of only about 
oo copies thus far. As you are a good baritone singer, 
and have a concert company, it strikes me that you might 
like to use it as a program number, and would see just 
how it should be rendered, and some member of your 
company can make quite a little “on the side” by selling 
copies to people in the audience, and if you in any way 
can make the song bring me pleasing financial returns | 
can assure you that | will not forget to reward you ac 
cordingly 


The New Order 


We have been thinking about our various war 
duties and we believe one of them to be the revising 
of the musical dictionary to suit present conditions. 
We have no time for the entire task, but we submit 
some suggestions herewith as a basis for the com 
pilers of “The Musical Guide,” “Grove’s” and 

daker’s” to elaborate upon: 

Abt, Franz.—-At one time popular, but by mistake. Wrote 
“When the Swallows Homeward Fly,” plainly a propa 
ganda song, inciting the French swallows to migrate 
to Germany. 

Albrechtsberger, Johann G.—Hun contrapuntalist. Be 
ware of him. Beethoven was his pupil. A. died in 
1809, and doubtless did so in the idea that his early 
removal from the scene would place him above sus 
picion in regard to the events of 1914 

Arensky, Anton.—Before performing his music, examine 
carefully into the records to discover whether his 
name, or his father’s, may not have been Arens origi 
nally. 

Bach, Johann Sebastian.— Used to play the organ in church, 
and all the world knows what the Huns think of 
churches. Bach did not amount to much, anyway 
Substitute Chaminade, Arthur Sullivan, Victor Her 
bert, and other sparkling composers for the very dry 
Bach. No one will miss him. [Notice: He tried to 
create a whole regiment of German soldiers named 
Bach.] , 

Sechstein, Fr. Wm. K.—Hun piano manufacturer 
Without question these instruments were destined to 
be turned into war tanks and emplacements for guns 
Note the peculiar quality of the deep bass tones when 
the pedal is held—like the faint roar of distant ar 
tillery. * 

Jeethoven, Ludwig van.—Wrote an “Emperor” concerto 
and tried to camouflage by composing also “The Battle 
of Vittoria” and setting Scotch folktunes. His “Ruins 
of Athens” was a hint to the Germans regarding 
Louvain 

Brahms, Johannes.—Wrote thick, turgid music which re 
vealed neither talent nor skill. His symphonies, it is 
reported, have been played at the front by the bands, 
in order to serve as a smoke screen 

Bruch, Max.—Wrote a somnolent adagio in his G minor 
violin concerto to lull the Allies to sleep while Ger 
many prepared for her scheme of world domination 

Bilow, Hans von Allowed his wife to be stolen by Wag 
ner, thereby proving that he looked upon the marriage 
certificate as a scrap of paper 

Czerny, Carl.—Typical drillmaster and disciple of pianistic 
efficiency. His “Schule der Fingerfertigkeit” is being 
examined by experts to see whether it was not in 
tended primarily to develop the trigger fingers of male 
German youth 

Dvorak, Anton.—Wrote a piece called “Vetava,” and 

he: aye! n only knows what that means 

Gericke, Wilhelm.—-Made the Boston Symphony play bet 
ter than the American orchestras 

Gluck, Christopher W Tried to reorganize and rule the 
operatic world of his day 

Handel, G. Friedrich.—Changed his name from Hendtler 
or Hendeler. His patron was George | of England, 
once Elector of Hannover. Handel's opus “The Har 
monious Blacksmith” was the direct inspiration for the 
Vulcan Works at Stettin, where so many German ships 
were built 

Haydn, Joseph.—Never forget that he wrote the “Sym 
phony with the Drum Roll,” also called “The Surprise.” 
(Remember Belgium!) 

Jadassohn, Solomon.--Wrote “Kanon und Fuge.” He is 
known as the “musical Krupp,” because he is respon 
sible for so many canons 

Kiel, Fr.—The man after whom the tnfamous canal wa 
named 

Liszt, Franz.—Composer: of “The Battle of the Huns.” 
Need more be said? 

Lortzing, Albert—Composer of “Czar and Carpenter,” 
“The Poacher” and “The Armorer.” A nefarious and 
dangerous traitor in tone 

MacDowell, Edward A.—The Germans claim he is a Teu 
ton named Max Dauell 

Mendelssohn, Felix.—Hypocritically wrote “Calm Sea and 
Prosperous Voyage.” What this wish means in the 
face of the submarine conditions all the world now 
knows. Don’t marry to the strains of M.’s villainous 
wedding march. 
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Mozart, W. A.-Took money from the Prussian king, 
Friedrich Wilhelm II, for writing three quartets. 

Muck, Karl.—Born at Darmstadt in 1859; settled at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., in 1917. 

Schubert, Franz.—The arch scoundrel of music, seeking 
with his naive melodies and sweet songs to blind hu- 
manity as to the real ferocity of the Central Powers. 
“How could peoples that produce a Schubert be wicked 
at heart?” is the idea given by the militarists to that 
composer to promulgate. 

Schumann, Robert.—(See Schubert.) Do not overlook 
Schumann's mocking treatment of “The Marseillaise” 
in his “Fasse hingsschwank.” 

Spohr, Louis.—Wrote “Das befreite Deutschland” and in- 

troduced into England the habit of conducting with a 
baton. In other words, he was the first German to 
shake a stick at England. 

Strauss, Richard.—The limit. 

Wagner, Richard.—Even worse. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
——_@—_—_- 


DR. MUSIC 
Said Eva Vescelius in her article “Music 
Health” in the Musical Quarterly for July: 


- C major and the adjacent D flat major have different 
effects not caused by difference in absolute pitch, for the 
D flat on one instrument may be as high as the C on the 
other and yet the C retains its brighter and stronger char- 
acter and the D flat its soft and harmonious effect. 


and 


The only effect is for the player who finds it more 
convenient to play in D flat on the piano because his 
thumb lies lower on the white keys while his fingers 
are higher on the black keys. A clarinettist would 
prefer the key of C to the key of D flat because the 
key fingering is more complicated in five flats. To 
the listener there can be no difference whatever be- 
tween a D flat and a C tuned up to D flat, or between 
a C and a D flat tuned down to C. It is sheer non- 
sense to change a D flat into a C and still call it D 
flat, or to change a C into a D flat and stil] call it 
C. The only difference, of course, is for the finger 
of the performer. 

Did Beethoven say that “D major is always maes- 
toso”? Eva Vescelius says he said so. Beethoven 
must have forgotten it when he wrote his sonatas 
for piano, as there is not a maestoso in D major in 
the entire volume of sonatas, little and great, early 


and late. 


The Pythagorians considered that A flat and B flat pos- 
sessed greater healing potency. 

We must be rude enough to contradict the lady 
flatly, for The Pythagorians lived at least 2,000 
years before A flats and B flats were ever heard of. 

The great bells of China and Japan sound the F, also 
“Big Ben” sounds F of one hundred and seventy vibra- 
tions per second, 

Where did l-va Vescelius get such twaddle as that, 
and why does the Musical Quarterly publish it? 
the bell in the clock tower of Westmin- 


Big Ben,” 
ster Palace, London, weighs thirteen and a half tons. 
Its tone has been analyzed by Sir John Stainer, and 
the three or four notes of its tones are published. 
Where are the bells of China and Japan that give 


the same tone? The article has so many unscientific 
generalities that it ends by being foolish. What rub- 
bish it is to assert that Wagner’s “Forest Music” 
and the “Pastoral” music of Beethoven are written 
in the key of F major! And the lady quotes La- 
vignac to the effect that: F sharp major is rugged, 
B major is energetic, E major is radiant, warm, joy- 
ous,—and so on throughout the scale. To show 
how futile such key classifications are, let us turn 
to the great composers. Both of the F sharp major 
preludes and fugues of Bach’s “Forty-eighth” are 
gentle, or playful, or peaceful ; but not rugged. Bee- 
thoven’s F sharp major sonata is poetic, full of rev- 
erie, melodious, one of the least dramatic or mugged 
sonatas Beethoven ever composed. 

Chopin’s exquisite F sharp major impromptu is 
only rugged when it modulates to D. To call such 
a composition rugged is to prove the caller a long 
eared Dogberry. Is Schumann’s deeply felt “Ro- 
mance” in F sharp major, rugged? 

Let us consider the key of B major, which is 
labeled “energetic.” Is the slow movement of Bee- 
thoven’s “Emperor” piano concerto energetic? Not 
at all. It is one of the most dreamy and unhurrying 
pieces ever written, We fail to find much energy 
in all the three B major nocturnes of Chopin put 
together. 

C major is called “simple, naive, or flat and com- 
monplace.” Presumably the author of such an 
asinine statement referred to Beethoven’s “Wald- 
stein” sonata, or his Hallelujah chorus from “The 
Mount of Olives,” or to Gluck’s “Che faro,” or to 
Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger” prelude, or to Schu- 
bert’s greatest symphony, or to Liszt’s “Les Pre- 
ludes,” or some such simple, naive, or flat and com- 
monplace works in C, 

B minor is described as 
vigorous”—like the slow, sad, peaceful Asa’s 


“savage or somber but 
death 
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music in Grieg’s “Peer Gynt,” for instance! Cho- 
pin’s sixth prelude is another B minor piece that is 
not savage or vigorous. Speaking of these pre- 
ludes we cannot help noting that the lovely songlike 
elegy in F sharp major, Number 13, is not rugged. 
Nor do we find, the first one flat or commonplace, or 
even simple, in spite of its tonality of C. Need we 
continue? We do not write at present for those 
older and more experienced musicians who can eas- 
ily detect the nonsense of this article on “Music 
and Health.” We write for the younger readers, 
who may be led astray by the parade of so many 
names and the quotations from so many works. We 
assure our readers that every key has been used by 
the great composers to express all kinds of feelings 
and effects. 

When the authoress tells us what the effect of 
Haydn’s music is on her, we have nothing to say. 
We cannot refrain from commenting on her de- 
scription of the key of E major, however, which 
she says is 

Bright and pellucid, adapted to brilliant subjects. In this 
key Haydn has written his most elegant thoughts. Haydn 
mistook its properties when he used it in the chorus, “The 
many rend the skies with loud applause.” Though higher 
than D, it is less loud and it stretches the voice beyond its 
natural powers. 

Why is E less loud than D? We honestly believe 
the “Tannhauser” overture in E. to be louder than 
Beethoven’s symphony in D. Surely the E major 
nocturne in Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” music, quiet as it is, is louder than the D 
major valse of the sylphes in Berlioz’s “Faust.” In 
other words, the statement that D is louder than E 
is silly. And, by the way, the line, “The many 
rend the skies with loud applause,” is from Dryden’s 
“Alexander’s Feast,” which was set to music by 
Handel, not by Haydn, so far as we know. 


a 
A COMPOSER’S SONS 


Few of the great composers’ children are famous 
men, and as a rule the children of musicians do not 
make music their life work. There was an Irish 
composer of considerable eminence more than a 
hundred years ago who had three famous sons. 
His compositions are rarely heard today, though 
now and then his glee, “Here in Cool Grot,” finds 
its way to the program of a choral concert. His 
name was the Itarl of Mornington. He was born 
at Dangan, Ireland, in 1735. In his singing society 
founded in 1757, ladies are said to have sung in 
choruses for the first time. He took his degrees of 
B. A. and M. A, and finally Mus. D. at the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, where he became professor of 
mitgic in 1764. So much for his musical work. 
His eldest son, Richard, Marquis of Wellesley, was 
appointed Governor General of India at a_ time 
when the British hold on that great oriental empire 
was very weak and in danger of being broken off 
by the French. His name can never be omitted 
from the histories of India. He was a British 
statesman of the first magnitude. Another of the 
Earl of Mornington’s sons was Henry, Lord Cow- 
ley. The most famous of all his boys, however, 
was his fourth son, Arthur Wellesley, who subse- 
quently became the Duke of Wellington after his 
great victories over the French. Leigh Hunt tells 
of a concert given by Wellington: 

The Duke of W ellington has been directing a concert of 
ancient music. It is curious to see the music he selected; 
what a mixture it is of devotion, fighting, and gallantry ; how 
he abides by the favorites of his youth; and how pleas- 
antly, and like a good son, he includes the compositions of 
his father, Lord Mornington. Conquerors deal in such 
tremendous wares that it is not easy to determine the 
amount of their genius. . The world is hardly in a 
condition to judge a man who plays at chess with armies, 
who blows us up, takes us by storm and massacre, and alters 
the face of nations. . But there can be no doubt 
that a great soldier is a very striking and important person 
of some kind. The Duke’s concert the other day was in 
good old taste, not omitting some of the later great mas- 
ters. There was plenty of Handel in it, some Gluck, 
Paesiello, Beethoven and Mozart, Avison’s “Sound the 
Loud Timbrel,” a glee of Webbe’s, another by his grace’s 
father aforesaid, and the fine old French air, “Charmante 
Gabrielle.” The Duke of Wellington’s was aright 
soldier’s concert, a little overdone, perhaps, in the church- 
going quarter, a little too much on the oratorio side. 

The rest was given to love and fighting—to * ‘gird on thy 
sword,” and “giving them hailstones,” and “Charming 
Gabrielle.” . But the paternal glee, after all, was the 
thing; the filial reminiscence; the determination of the 
great Iron Duke to stand by his little, gentle, accomplished 
father, the amateur composer; and a very pretty composer, 
too. All soldiers can go to church and admire charming 

Gabrielles ; but it is not for every great fame thus to stand 
by a minor one, and take pride in showing off the father 
on whose knee it sat in infacy. 


The little, gentle, accomplished father, the 
amateur composer, died in 1781, when his boy 
Arthur was but twelve years old. He could have 
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had no inkling of the renown in store for the victor 
at Waterloo. He never could have foreseen that 
his boy would order a concert and place his music 
on the program with the works of Handel, Gluck, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. But though the Iron 
Duke could not make permanently famous the 
pleasant glees of his father he made a big enough 
stir in the world to keep his father’s name on the 
pages of history for many a year to come. 


a ca 


ADVICE TO OPERA MAKERS 


In Addison’s Spectator for Tuesday, April 3, 
1711, two hundred and seven years ago, appeared 
the following reflections and remarks about operatic 


music: 

There is nothing that has more startled our English 
audience than the Italian recitativo at its first entrance 
upon the stage. People were wonderfully surprised to 
hear generals singing the word of command, and ladies 
delivering messages in music. Our countrymen could not 
forbear laughing when they heard a lover chanting out 
a bille-doux, and even the superscription of a letter set 
to a tune. The famous blunder in an old play of “Enter 
a King and two fiddlers solus,” was now no longer an 
absurdity, when it was impossible for a hero in a desert, 
or a princess in her closet, to speak anything unaccom- 
panied with musical instruments. 

But however this Italian method of acting in recitativo 
might appear at first hearing, I cannot but think it much 
more just than that which prevailed in our English opera 
before this innovation: the transition from an air to reci- 
tative music being more natural than the passing from a 
song to plain and ordinary speaking, which was the com- 
mon method in Purcell’s operas. 

The only fault I find in our present practice is the mak- 
ing use of the Italian recitativo with English words. 

To go to the bottom of this matter, I must observe that 
the tune, or (as the French call it) the accent of every 
nation in their ordinary speech, is altogether different 
from that of any other people; as we may see even in the 
Welsh and Scotch, who border so near upon us. By the 
tone or accent, I do not mean the pronunciation of each 
particular word, but the sound of the whole sentence. 
Thus it is very common for an English gentleman, when 
he hears a French tragedy to complain that the actors 
all of them speak in a tone: and therefore he very wisely 
prefers his own countrymen, not considering that a for- 
cigner complains of the same tone in an English actor. 

For this reason, the recitative music, in every language, 
should be as different as the tone or accent of each lan- 
guage ; for otherwise, what may properly express a pas- 
sion in one language will not do it in another. Every one 
who has been long in Italy knows very well that the 
cadences in the recitativo bear a remote affinity to the tone 
of their voices in ordinary conversation, or, to speak more 
properly, are only the accents of their language made more 
musical and tuneful. 

Thus the notes of interrogation, or admiration, in the 
Italian music, which resemble their accents in discourse 
on such occasions, are not unlike the ordinary tones of an 
English voice when we are angry; insomuch that I have 
often seen our audiences extremely mistaken, as to what 
has been doing on the stage, and expecting to see the hero 
knock down his messenger, when he has been asking him 
a question; or fancying that he quarrels with his friend, 
when he only bids him good-morrow. 

For this reason the Italian artists cannot agree with our 
English musicians in admiring Purcell’s compositions, and 
thinking his tunes so wonderfully adapted to his words; 
because both nations do not always express the same pas- 
sions by the same sounds. 

I am therefore humbly of opinion, that an English com- 
poser should not follow the Italian recitative too servilely, 
but make use of many gentle deviations from it, in com- 
pliance with his own native language. 

A composer should fit his music to the genius of the 
people, and consider that the delicacy of hearing, and 
taste of harmony, has been formed upon those sounds 
which every country abounds with. In short, that music 
is of a relative nature, and what is harmony to one ear 
may be dissonance to another. 

The same observation which I have made upon the 
recitative part of music may be applied to all our songs 
and airs in general. Signor Baptist Lully acted like a 
man of sense in this particular. He found the French 
nusic thoroughly defective, and very often barbarous. 
However, knowing the genius of the people, the humor 
of their language, and the prejudiced ears he had to deal 
with, he did not pretend to extirpate French music, and 
plant the Italian in its stead; but only to cultivate and 
civilize it with innumerable graces and modulations which 
he borrowed from the Italians. By this means the French 
music is now perfect in its kind, and when you say it is 
not so good as the Italian, you only mean that it does not 
please you so well; for there is scarce a Frenchman who 
would not wonder to hear you give the Italian such a 
preference. The music of the French is indeed very prop- 
erly adapte! to their pronunciation and accent, as their 
whole opera wonderfully favors the genius of such a gay, 
airy people. The chorus in which that opera abounds, 
gives the parterre frequent opportunities of joining in 
concert with the stage. This inclination of the audience 
to sing along with the acters so prevails with them that 
I have sometimes known the performer on the stage to do 
no more in a celebrated song than the clerk of a parish 
church, who serves only to raise the psalm, and is after- 
wards drowned in the music of the congregation. 


Purcell and Lully have both disappeared for ever 
from the opera houses of the world but the remarks 
of Addison about the use and abuse of the native 
language are as valuable today as they were when 
they came fresh from the printing press in the days 
of old Queen Anne. 
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THE BYSTANDER 








I ran out through Jersey again and this time noticed a 
sign in Red Bank that says: “Church, 500 feet. Do not 
blow horn.” That must be another one of those cock- 
sure pastors who positively knows that the sound of his 
own insignificant voice is dearer to the Lord than any 
other sound, “Oh, la, la!’ as the French say. 

Just think how many hundreds, yes thousands, of dif- 
ferent formulas there are for worshipping the same Lord, 
each formula—as a rule—convinced that it alone has His 
ear. This is not in defence of wanton horn blowers. I 
don’t believe there are any who would blow an auto horn 
purposely to disturb a church service. But supposing that 
traffic conditions necessitate the blowing of the horn right 
in front of that church with the smug pastor—how about 
that? Do you think that the blast of that horn would be 
an offense in the ear of the Lord; or do you believe, as 
1 do, that with all the millions of ‘worshipful sounds that 
must be thronging to Him in one great confusion on a 
Sunday, if is just possible that He might not be able to 
catch the sacrilegious bark of a Klaxon or, catching it, 
might even mistake it for a part of the paean of praise? 
What says the Psalmist: 

Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all the earth: make a loud 
noise . ith trumpet and sound of cornet, make a joyful 
noise before the Lord, the King. Let the sea roar, and the fulness 


thereof; the world, and they that dwell therein. Let the floods clap 
their hands: let the hills be joyful together, 
Noise, loud noise, roars and hand-clapping! Nothing 


about formulas, you notice, por smug voices. 
* « 


I noticed that last hdres Vere CouRIER—or was it 
the week before—told about John McCormack singing 
down at Mt. Vernon on the Fourth of July, but there was 
one little incident that happened on the way down aboard 
the “Mayflower” which none of the papers got hold of. 
McCormack and George Creel were among the very few 
unofficial invited guests of the President on the yacht, for 
most of the company consisted of ambassadors, consuls 
and other high dignitaries, representing no less than 
thirty-three different nationalities. 

On the way down, Joseph Tumulty, secretary to the 
President, presented McCormack to a great many of the 
distinguished foreigners. Incidentally, he chatted with the 
French ambassador in his native tongue; likewise with the 
Italian and Spanish ambassadors, and settled the eternal 
Irish question with Lord Reading, an old friend. 

* * k kK 
Among those to whom Mr. McCormack was presented 


was the Chinese ambassader, a true man of the world, 
who was educated at an English university and naturally 
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speaks our language as fluently as we ourselves. With 
that same Chinese directness which made the conversa- 
tion of Li Hung Chang so interesting and spicy on his 
well remembered visit to this country, he at once asked, 
“What particular country, race or creed does Mr, McCor- 
mack represent in this party?” George Creel, who was 
standing near, saved Mr. McCormack from the embarrass- 
ment of defining himself by a very pat instantaneous 
reply: 

“No party, race, nor creed, your Excellency,” said he. 
“The President invited Mr. McCormack as a representa- 
tive of the universe.” 

eos ee a 


Dining outdoors the other evening for the first time in 
this overcool season, the remembrance came back to me 
of another outdoor dinner, just a bit over three years ago 
now. It was on the lovely terrace of the Castello di Ce- 
sare, overlooking the site of the great Circus Maximus 
and just across the valley from the picturesque ruins on 
the Palatine—yes, in Rome, as you may have guessed. 
The other two were Algernon St. John Brenon, who 
passed on in the fall of the same year, and Willi iam 
Shepard, then writing war stories for the United Press, 
though I have lost touch with him now. Food and wine 
were good. Good, too, were the stories of Shepard, who 
had seen many things i in many lands in the first ten months 
of the war, and was hurrying to new fields lest he should 
fail to reach them before the war ended—an idea that all 
of us had then! But best of all was the brilliant sallies 
and witty comment of Brenon. It was indeed rather a 
sad dinner at bottom for Shepard and me, knowing, as we 
did, that the disease which had gripped Brenon would 
perhaps carry him off before we three should ever meet 


again. Brenon and Shepard, unless I am much mis- 
taken, never met after that night, though I saw Brenon 
later in New York. A brilliant pen was his! Would 


that there were one single critic half so bright and illumi- 
nating on a New York daily today! 
** * * * 


A few days earlier I had been present at a chance meet- 
ing of Brenon and Paolo Tosti—now also passed beyond 

-in a Roman hotel. They had not run across each other 
for some years and the greeting was cordial. Sir Paul— 
to give him his English name and title—had a round, red 
face, with perfectly white short beard and mustache, and 
looked indeed as if his favorite songs had brought him in 
enough to live more than well on. Brenon told me that 
his wife, a former professional singer, upon the introduc- 
tion of Tosti’s famous “Good-bye” in England, had been 
offered by the publishers her choice of a lump sum or a 
royalty for each copy sold. She chose the former—a 
surety; but imagine what she would have earned had she 
taken the royalty! Byron Hace. 








HOW FRIEDA HEMPEL VACATIONS 


“What is the most important work of a_ singer’s 
career?” a girl student of music asked Frieda Hempel the 
other day. 

“Her vacation,” promptly answered the famous colora- 
tura of the Metropolitan, now spending her own vacation 
at Lake Placid in the Adirondacks. 

“Il mean seriously,” persisted the questioner. 

“So do I,” affirmed Miss Hempel. And she went on 
to say that a singer, be she student or prima donna, who 
has learned how to take a real vacation, has little to fear 
in any work that the coming year may hold for her. That 
a few weeks living close to Nature is the finest tonic in 
the world for tired voices and tired souls. She intimated 
that as enthusiastically as you walk, swim, play golf and 
dig in the garden, so shall you sing when the musical 
season is once more in full swing. 


Concentrated Vacations 


And speaking of singers’ vacations—they are vanishing 
as fast as the herds of, buffaloes on the plains. Opera 
singers used to sing a bit and rest a lot. Now the order 
is reversed. Opera and concert seasons are longer; char- 
ities and war concerts take up much of the spare time. 
Prima donnas may no longer be counted among the leis- 
ure class, for few of them even have all their Saturdays 
off during July and August. Their absolute rest time 
must be crowded into a month or six weeks, and to make 
the most of it, that brief period of time must be woven 
into a concentrated, consecrated vacation, 

“The only thing harder than letting go all one’s work 
and practice—beginning a real vacation abruptly and prop- 
erly,” said Miss Hempel, “is ending that vacation just as 
abruptly and properly, and picking up the work again. It 
iS so hard to take one’s harness off and hang it up for 
a month or more, and believe that it will take on polish 
instead of rust if it is left absolutely alone. It used to 
be such a temptation for me to hang on just a little bit, 
to do a little practising, a little studying of scores every 
day. I felt that I couldn't afford to let a day pass with- 
out accomplishing something with my music. 

“But I learned,” she went on frankly, “and now I can 
concentrate on resting just as hard as I can on working. 
I can lock up my piano, and put my music books away in 
moth balls, and go gypsying with a clear conscience.’ 


Hempel’s Cheek of Tan 


One must travel far to find a better exponent of out- 
door life than Frieda Hempel. Already her fortnight in 
the wilds of the Lake Placid region has made her a rival 
of the Whittier barefoot boy and her “cheek of tan” 
won’t powder over any easier than his would, There 
are some shadowy freckles, too, holding their annual con- 
vention on her delicately formed nose, not to mention 
hands and arms well browned in wresting honors on the 
tennis court. 

Her gypsy trail generally leads down to one of the 
lakes in the Adirondacks every day, for Miss Hempel is 
as happy as a fish in water and just about as much at 
home there as one. - And while the swimmer takes high 
dives and comes up smiling with overhand or underhand 
strokes, and strikes out into an Australian speed gait, 


Pitti, her yellow coated Italian Spitz, gallops on the bank 
and cheers her on with ear splitting barks. 


Pitti is a 


perfectly good dog with a pedigree that harks back to the 
early Roman days, or thereabouts. In the winter he is 
as fluffy and woolly as an Angora cat, but in me heated 
days he assumes the camouflage clipping of a lion. 

Then some time in the day there is a round of golf, 
at which Mr. Kahn still continues to eclipse his wife. 


Lost in the Mountains 


“The sea is glorious,” said Miss Hempel, “but when it 
comes to hoarding up strength and vitality, give me the 
mountains; for in the mountains one can lose oneself 
absolutely. 1 follow the travelled trails, and make trails 
of my own—and just forget scores and songs and every- 
thing about music, At first, it always seems sinful to 
idle so, but when I go back to my work in August, I'll find 
that | wasn’t idling at all; that when | thought I was a 
million of miles away from everything, not thinking at all, 
| was absorbing all the beauty of it that I could hold.” 

And furthermore, the singer says that all the beauty 
can be given back in the work, and that the stillness of 
the mountains, the shadows of the pine cushioned trails, 
and the trickling of the mountain streams are just bub- 
bling with ideas and inspirations for a singer to brighten 
up her old roles with and that they bring a clear, sparkling 
vision for the new roles. 

The mountains, as Miss Hempel sees them, put things 
where they belong; give things their right value. In 
brief, in the language of the movies, it is hard to get a 
flattering ‘ ‘close-up” of one’s self on the heights, but it 
is the best place in the world to see one’s self in the right 
perspective. 

“Tt is such a wonderful spot here,” said Miss Hempel, 
as she sat on the veranda of The Larches—a rightful name 
for her attractive cottage hedged in with them. “I love 
the whiff of the pines, and the soft thud of the ever drop- 
ping needles. And every morning the birds sing so won- 
derfully, such exquisite liquid tones.” 

Thus does Miss Hempel “absolutely forget music” in 
the Adirondacks. But “birds excepted,’ and, of course, 
the music that always sings in the seas and the trees, and 
the harmonies in all Nature, and the music of the spheres, 
etc., the soprano maintains her theory is unassailable, and 
that vacations rightly spent have been hastening factors 
in many successful careers. 


Theodore Spiering at Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


Theodore Spiering, the eminent violinist, left New York 
during the early part of this week for Elizabethtown, N. 
Y.. where he will spend the remainder of the summer 
months with his family. He expects to reopen his New 
York studio the third week in September. Among the 
students who have taken advantage of the master class 
which Mr. Spiering has been conducting during the six 
weeks just ended are André Polah, the Dutch violinist, 
who toured with great success with John McCormack last 
season, and who recently gave much pleasure at a Rou- 
manian benefit in Washington; Cecil Burleigh, well known 
composer and professor at the State University, at Mis- 
soula, Mont.; Sara Lemer, Harrisburg, Pa.; Ruth Kem- 
per, Baltimore, Md.; Alfredo Reardon, conductor and 
teacher, Youngstown, Ohio; W. F. Dugan, conductor, 
teacher and general musical authority, Muskogee. Okla., 
and Daniel Yankowitz, Abe Weiss, Vinnie M. Shirmer, 
Herman Fox, Rolf Samson and Samuel Ollstein, all of 


New York. 


The U. 


I SEE THAT— 


The Washington Evening Star said, relative to André 
Pollah’s recent recital, “that no more exquisite violin 
program has been rendered in Washington in years. 

Theodore Spiering is spending his summer vacation at 
Elizabethtown, N. 

Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is spending her summer at Harrison, Me. 
ade gd of the Vienna Opera, appeared 

‘ork Stadium last Friday evening. 


Edna de Lima, 

at the New Y 
combined their 
community 


Pittsburgh have 
of giving weekly 


Fourteen churches in 
choirs for the purpose 
services, 


An all-American program will be given Wednesday even- 
ing, July 24, on the Green at Columbia University, 
New York, by Edwin Franko Goldman and his mili- 
tary band. 

Maggie Teyte is at Cape May, recovering from a severe 
cold, 

The Cherniavsky Trio gave six concerts in Capetown and 
Johannesburg, South Africa, to 3,000 people nightly. 


The snapshot of the quartet of-artists at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
does not do justice to that admirable soprano, Rosalie 
Miller. 

The success of Frieda Hempel’s vacation depends upon her 
concentration. 

Carlo Liten appeared unannounced at the New York 


Stadium on Sunday evening, when he made a tre men 
dous success with his dramatic interpretations. 


The Allied Song Festival was the feature of the week at 
Chautauqua, N. Y 


Margaret Matzenauer aa been engaged as soloist for the 
first New York concert of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, 

Frances Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 

give a concert at Ocean Grove on August 6, 


Walter Anderson has moved into new quarters on the 
eleventh floor of 62 West Forty-fifth street, New York. 


Detroit is to have two remodeled concert halls. 


Elias Breeskin, the violinist, is to make a tour with the 


Russian Symphony Orchestra in January. 
Emma Roberts left last Friday on an automobile trip, to 
be gone two weeks. 


Florence Macbeth, the coloratura soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Company, sang at New Haven, Conn., last 
Saturday for the sailors. Archibald Sessions accom 
panied her. : 


Walter Greene, the baritone, at the New 


York Stadium, 
Mischa Levitzki, the pianist, has been re engaged in nearly 
every city he appeared in last season. 


made a big “hit” 
Thursday evening, July 18. 


Constance Balfour, the charming lyric soprano, has been 
engaged to appear with the Russian Symphony Or 
chestra. 


Lenora Sparkes, soprano, has been 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 


re-engaged by the 


The Boston Music Company will open branches in Portland, 
Me., and Fall River, Mass., on August 1. 

Gustave Ferrari has returned to his home in London for the 
summer. 

Martha Atwood is singing 
sailor boys. 


“her bit” for the soldier and 


“British Columbia” Hilliam, the young Canadian composer 
of “Freedom for All Forever,” declares music to be 
his hobby. 


Mayor Baker has booked the Portland, Ore., Municipal 
Band for a series of thirty-two free concerts. 


“Hold ree public and work on principles” is the motto of 
. Burnett, the Detroit impresario 


Heinsess a4 the coloratura soprano, will give her first 
Aeolian Hall recital on November 5 


S. Marine Corps Band was the feature of “Marine 


Corps Week” in Oakland, Cal. 


Captain Thomas W. Goddard, brother of 
basso of the Chicago Opera Association, 
killed in action in France. 


James Goddard; 
has been 


Edwin Franko Goldman has been engaged to instruct and 
conduct the New York Police Band. 


Pheodore Spiering will spend the remainder of the summer 
with his family at Elizabethtown, N. 
her successes at 


Muzio is continuing 


Park. 


Claudia 
Ravinia 


operatic 


Private George Reimherr has proved himself equally adept 


as fencer and a singer. 


Mayo Wadler is to appear in concert 
August 17 at Saratoga Springs, N. Y 


with Caruso on 


La Choral Francaise de Chicago. has been organized in 
Chicago for the purpose of giving public concerts 


L. E. Behymer, the California impresario, will come East 
1 August for an extended visit. 


Charles A. Ellis, for thirty-three years manager of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, has removed his offices 
to the Little Building, Boston, where he will continue 
in the concert managenient. 


Lydia Locke is spending the summer on her country es 
tate, the old Griffith farm, on Croton Lake, N. ¥. 


V. H.S 
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RESUME OF SUNDELIUS SEASON 


With the renewal of her contract with the Metropolitan 
Opera, Marie Sundelius now is facing a season of splendid 
artistic possibilities both in the concert field and opera. 

fhe past season has been one of serious endeavor and 
substantial achievement for the young soprano. Every 
role allotted her was performed not alone successfully but 
with commendable brilliancy. 

At the very outset of the season the press ac laimed her 

umption of the modest role of the Priestess in “Aida” 
New York as in Philadelphia) in such terms as 
following, culled from the’ Philadelphia Telegraph of 

1917 Let the Metropolitan not hide the 

rie Sundelius behind the scenes. Her vo‘ce is 
beautiful.” Then came the produc- 
conceded the great artistic success 
which brought Mme. Sundelius 
if praise in the metropolitan dailies, 
Evening Globe of March 7 said: “The 

s of the cock rang out gloriously in the 

of Marie Sundeliu of one of the 
now at the In the role 

"), the March 


ih im 


fresh and 
Le Coq d'Or,’ 


Metropolitan season 


possessor 
Metropolitan.” 
York Herald of 


New 


Mishkin, N. Y 
MARIE SUNDELIUS, 
Metropolitan Opera Com 


singing of the performance was done 
Her voice with its lovely quality, 
with the fine, smooth legato and polished phras 
ing, made every note interesting.” 
the closing event of the season, when Mime. 
first appearance as Micaela in “Car 
a veritable triumph for the young ar- 
rever she sang the part, and among the rest, the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle of March 24 voiced its approval in 
the following criticism: “Marie Sundelius sang the role of 
Micaela with rare beauty of tone and delightful phrasing. 
colorless role 


4 said The best 
by Mar:e Sundelius 


combined 


Lhen can 
Sundelius made her 
men.” This proves 
tist whe 


Also she acted with authority in so far as the 
lowes.” ; 

Marie Sundelius a 
persed with festival appearances at Evans 
ton, lk; Mass.: later at the New York Polo 
Grounds for a performance of “Elijah” at the monster 
Thrift Festival held June 2; and then took her to Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Fitchburg, Mass.; Lowell, Mass.; Nashua, 
N. H.: Erie, Ridgway and Kane, Pa.; Rockford, Ill.; New 


Followed tor series of concert en 
vyagements miter 


opringt ld 


FERNANDO CARPI WITH THE BRACALE OPERA COMPANY IN PORTO RICO. 


(Left) A group of artists of the Bracale Opera Ci 
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port, R. L; twice to New York, 
and closed July 5 with an appear- 
ance at the University of Virginia. 

Betwixt and between these en- 
gagements Mme. Sundelius has 
done her bit gladly whenever and 
wherever an appearance at a camp 
could possibly be arranged, while 
the young singers’ patriotic pride 
was gratified beyond measure at 
the opportunity which came with 
the first official showing of the 
film, “Pershing’s Crusaders,” in 
Washington, when Mme. Sundelius 
sang for President and Mrs. Wil- 
$on, 

Although other engagements of- 
fered tempting openings, Mme. 
Sundelius decided to devote her 
summer to rest and preparation 
for the coming season, which prom- 
ises much of interest both in opera 
and concert, and is now charmingly 
domiciled in her bungalow home 
at Harrison, Me., until the fall. 


A Mana Zucca 
Composition Recital 


Compositions by Mana Zucca 
were played and sung at a Satur- 
day morning musicale, July 13, at 
the attractive New York studio of 
the young composer. Miss Zucca’s 
musical gifts are always evident in 
her compositions, and on this oc- 
casion the interest was enhanced by 
the excellence of the assisting ar- 
tists. The program was as fol- 
lows: “La Coquette,” Anna Halpan 
(piano); “Mother Dear” and “If 
Flowers Could Speak,” Claire 
Waingrad (soprano); “Two Little 
Stars,” Mr. Israeloff (tenor); 
“On Revient Toujours,” Sadie 
Traub (soprano); “Valse Bril- 
lante” and “Etude en Hommage,” 
Florence Traub Heineman (pi 
ano); “Persian Song,” Marjorie 
Knight (soprano); “Eve and a 
Glowing West” and “Love’s Com 
ing,” Ella Palow (soprano); “Fu- 
gato Humoresque” and “Poem,” Adaline Fisher (piano) ; 
“A-Whispering’ and “Le Petit Papillon,” Lorraine Foster 
(soprano); “Ballad” and “Caprice,” Nicolas Garagusi 
(violin) ; “Tell Me If This Be True,” “Sleep, My Darling” 
and “Priere d'amour” Irene Williams (soprano). 
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Fernando Carpi in Porto Rico 


rhe accompanying photographs represent the well known 
tenor, Fernando Carpi, one of the stars of the recent 
Bracale Opera season in Porto Rico and Venezuela. The 
artist 1s seen in the company of several other members 
of the organization, seated in the foreground at the ex- 
treme left of the sea wall picture. It is a beautiful tropic 
scene and one of the prettiest spots in Porto Rico. In the 
other picture Mr, Carpi is at the wheel of the motor car, 
and the exotic palms in the picture give the illustration a 
truly remarkable setting. Mr. Carpi’s success was so pro- 
nounced in Porto’Rico and Venezuela that the impresario 
desired to have the great tenor accompany the troupe also 
to Peru, Panama, etc., but Mr. Carpi had made arrangements 
for his summer stay at Spring Lake, N. J., where he was to 
rejoin his family in July, and therefore he could not alter 
his plans. Together with Mme. Barrientos, Mr. Carpi 
reaped much glory in the tropics in the shape of enthusias- 
tic and superlative press praises. As is well known, he 
will accompany Mme. Galli-Curci on the operatic tour pre- 
ceding her regular season with the Chicago Opera, and he 
will then return to New York for the resumption of his 
work in the roster of the Metropolitan Opera House 
artists 
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THE CHERNIAVSKY TRIO IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
According to cable advice received by Messrs. Haensel & Jones, their managers, the 
Cherniavsky Trio, which is now touring South Africa, recently gave six concerts in 
Cape Town and Johannesburg to audiences of 3,000 nightly. 


il a, 


Loving Cup for Frederick H. Haywood 

At the last meeting of the New York Globe vocal class, 
which was held at the ‘Haywood studios in Carnegie Hall 
on. June 29, Mr. Haywood was the recipient of a silver 
loving cup, presented to him by the members of the firsi 
Globe vocal class. 

The class has been working under Mr. Haywood’s di- 
rection since January, and the members have completed 
their first twenty lessons in the course of one hundred. 
The gift was in appreciation of the fact that they were the 
first girls to have the opportunity to avail themselves of 
the special lessons that Mr. Haywood is giving through the 
New York Globe as his contribution to the cause of the 
club conducted under the direction of Charles D. Isaac- 
son. 

In the fall there will be five such classes formed that 
will total at least one hundred students. As each class 
concludes the first twénty lessons, it is added to a singing 
class that will also be directed by Mr. Haywood. The 
final result will be of interest to all persons that are watch- 
ing this new work of vocal lessons in class form. The 
singing class will consist only of members that have been 
trained under Mr. Haywood, and the effect of having the 
voices all trained on similar lines can be appreciated at a 
glance. 

In appropriate words, Mr. Haywood thanked the mem- 
bers of the class for their part in making the class a suc- 
cess by giving him one hundred per cent. attendance and 
one hundred per cent. concentration on the work under 
consideration. 

The season for these earnest workers was brought to 
a close by an informal musicale on Monday evening, July 1. 
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mpany enjoying Porto Rican sea breézes, sg comes in the foreground at the extreme left of the picture. (Right) Fernando Carpi in his motor car 
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NEW YORK STADIUM CONCERTS 
Arnold Volpe, Conductor 





Monday, July 15 


The fourth week of the Stadium concerts opened with 
a popular night, the orchestra playing numbers by Lalo, 
Massenet, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Verdi, Victor Herbert and 
I T'schaikowsky. 

Sue Ilarvard, soprano, was the soloist. Miss Harvard 
has a lyric scprano voice of an exceptionally pure quality. 
The two numbers which she selected, Massenet’s “Il est 
doux” from “Hérodiade” and Charpentier’s “Depuis le 
Jour” from “Louise,” were especially calculated to display 
the voice, and her ability to sing well. Be it remarked, 
there are very few arias for lyric soprano more difficult 
to sing than the familiar one from “Louise” and Miss 
Harvard did it exquisitely, an opinion evidently shared 
by the audience, which applauded her long and heartily 
after each appearance. 


Tuesday, July 16 


Mr. Volpe’s orchestra and its conductor were at their 
very best in the splendid program offered Tuesday, a 
“Symphony Night.” It began with MacDowell’s fine “In- 
dian Suite,” one of the best orchestral works of America’s 
greatest composer, and the other orchestral numbers were 
the Saint-Saéns “Phaeton,” Berlioz’s “Carnaval Romain” 
overture, and the second “L’Arlesienne” suite of Bizet. 
Long continued applause compelled Mr. Volpe to give sev- 
eral added numbers. The soloist was Blanche da Costa, 
soprano, who sang the “Ah, fors e lui” from “La Traviata” 
most acceptably. Miss da ‘Costa’s lovely’ voice and capital 
vocalism won her prolonged applause and an encore. 


Wednesday, July 17 


Another popular night, with orchestra numbers by Gou- 
nod, Tschaikowsky, Offenbach, Verdi and Chabrier. It 
may be that Mr. Volpe is right in thinking that the patrons 
of “popular night” like to hear such things as the fan- 
tasies from “Faust” and “Rigoletto,” but musically they 
are sins of the deepest dye. 

The concert was given in the Great Hall, on account of 
bad weather. Dora Gibson, soprano, sang the aria, “Voi 
lo sapete,” from “Cavalleria Rusticana” with dramatic in- 
tensity, the upper part of her voice showing to much ad- 
vantage. Called back, she gave Tosti’s “Good-bye.” 

Private George Reimherr, in uniform, sang Burleigh’s 

“Young Warrior” and Fay Foster’s “The Americans 
Come.” The two songs are so much alike in character 
that it was a mistake to sing them one after the other. 
However, Private Reimherr presented them most effect- 
ively and repeated Fay Foster’s song in answer to the pro- 
longed applause. He has a voice of most agreeable qual- 
ity aud knows how to handle -it well. 


Thursday, July 18 


The program for Thursday evening was made up prin- 
cipally of operatic selections, and there were several thou- 
sand persons present to enjoy the work of the orchestra 
and the soloists. Smetana’s overture, “The Bartered Bride,” 
opened the program, and was followed by the intermezzi, 
acts 2 and 3, from “The Jewels of the Madonna.” A repe- 
tition of Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker” suite was featured, 
and was given an excellent reading by the orchestra under 
the able direction of Arnold Volpe. The other orchestral 
numbers were the intermezzo and barcarolle from “Tales 
of Hoffman,” “Dance of the Hours,” from “Gioconda,” 
and several encores, including a medley of patriotic airs, 
which was received most enthusiastically. The soloists 
were Mabel Riegelman, soprano, and Walter Green, bari- 
tone. Miss Riegelman sang effectively the ‘ ‘Jewel Song” 
from “Faust” and an aria of Musetta from “Bohéme.” 
The fact that she was compelled to add an encore after 
each of her numbers shows what the audience thought of 
her singing. The prologue from Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci” 
was well sung by Mr. Green. 


Friday, July 19 


Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony was again the feature 
of the program on Friday, July 19. Mr. Volpe gave a bril- 
liant reading of this work, the audience paying a tribute 
of hearty applause to the work of both himself and his 
men. The soloists of the evening were Sada Cowen, 
pianist, who played the first movement from Grieg’s con- 
certo in A minor, and Edna Kellogg, soprano, who sang 
the “Bird Song” from “Pagliacci.” Miss Cowen displayed 
thoroughly finished technic and musicianship of high order, 
while Miss Kellogg gave evidence of a lovely quality of 
voice which was used with intelligence and exceedingly 
good effect. Both of the soloists were compelled to give 
encores. The orchestra completed the program by playing 
the fine prelude of Act 3 of Henry Hadley’s “Azora,” and 
tlfe same composer’s “Dance of the Harpies,” and, as the 
final number, Massenet’s suite, “Les Erinnyes,” in the 
second movement of which Elias Bronstein ably played the 
cello solo. 


Saturday, July 20 


The audience at the Stadium on Saturday evening was 
both large and enthusiastic, for the program was of a 
popular character, including the following orchestral num- 


bers : Overture, “Orpheus,” Offenbach;, fantasie, “Pagli- 
acci,” Leoncavallo; patriotic fantasie, “American Re- 
veille,” Arnold Volpe; second rhapsody, Liszt; “Ave Ma- 


ria,” Gounod, and “Toreador and Andalouse,” Rubin- 
stein. 

The soloists for the evening were Alma Clayburgh, so- 
prano, and Canton Kanewsky, tenor. The former sang 
the “Vissi d’Arte” aria from “Tosca,” and the latter, a 
Ukrainian folksong and the Hebrew song, “Eli! Eli!” 
Both soloists pleased and were encored. 


Sunday, July 21 


Belgian Independence Day was celebrated at_the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium on Sunday evening, July 21. One of the 
largest audiences of the season gathered together to pay 
homage to the little war devastated country and her brave 
people, who were well represented upon this occasion. 

August Bouilliez, the Belgian baritone, opened the pro- 
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gram with a stirring rendition of “La Brabanconne,” the 
national anthem. 

Alice Verlet sang “Je suis Titania” from “Mignon,” and 
was so well received that she was obliged to repeat part 
of the aria. Then came Mr. Bouilliez again, heard this 
time in his own number, an aria from “Albert I.” His is 
a voice of splendid quality, rich and of fine compass, which 
he uses with skill and effect. 

Before the intermission, the Rev. Dr. William T. Man- 
ning, of the United States Army, was introduced, and he 
aroused tremendous enthusiasm with his forceful address. 
A member of the Belgian Commission arose at the con- 
clusion, and expressed his appreciation of the tribute paid 
to his country and people. 

Adolph Lewisohn, the man who presented the city with 
the beautiful Stadium and who is now meeting the finan- 
cial losses of these concerts, made a simple yet pithy ad- 
dress. 

Immediately after the intermission came one who was 
unannounced on the program, and who proved to be a fig- 
ure of vital interest—Carlo Liten—the Belgian tragedian. 
His numbers were two French ones given with effective 
orchestral accompaniment. Such a power to hold the 
hearts and eyes of the multitude as Mr. Liten possesses, 
the writer has never before witnessed. His voice is sym- 
pathetic in the extreme, rich and vibrant, and he was 
wildly applauded, so much so that he repeated one number 
and could have repeated the other. 

Octave Dua, tenor of the Chicago Opera Association, 
displayed his fine organ in an aria, taking a beautiful high 
note with ease and skill. 

The orchestral numbers included “Phedre” (Massenet), 
“Carmen” fantasie, and a patriotic fantasie by Arnold 
Volpe. The work, as always, was up to the standard. 

i place of Alfred Megerlin, concertmaster of the Phil- 
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harmonic Society, who was scheduled to play, Ilya Schkol- 
nik rendered the “Meditation” from “Thais” with his 
accustomed success. His tone is indeed very beautiful. 


Dr. Carl Preparing for Next Season 


William C. Carl is located in the mountains for the 
summer and actively engaged in preparing for next season 
at the Guilmant Organ School, which bids fair to be a 
busy one in many ways. Dr. Carl is always interested in 
placing his students, of whom a large number are now 
playing in metropolitan churches and a still larger number 
distributed in churches throughout the country. Grace 
M. Lissenden has been engaged as organist of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Plattsburg, N. Y., and Lillian E. 
Fowler, of the class of ’18, has been appointed organist 
and choir director of the First Presbyterian Church, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. Frank B. Rickard, also of the class of '18 
has been chosen as organist of the chapel of the Church 
of the Incarnation, New York City, and Mary Adelyn 
Vroom has concluded an engagement at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Madison avenue and Forty-fourth street, this 
city, where she subsituted for several weeks this spring. 
A number of church committees are in communication with 
Dr. Carl where organists are being sought for. 


GELESTINE GORNELISON 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


STUDIO, 705 THE ARCADE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THEO. Tenor 
OPEN THIS SUMMER 


Studio: 22 West 39th Street 
Tel.: 3701, Greeley 


New York 











MR. M. DE PLANCHES, Secretary 
Phone 4060 Audabon (until 2 P. M.) 


MAURICE LA FARGE 


of PARIS 

First prize French National Conservatory ( Tenor). 
Specializes in French singing and in the teaching of piano 
Pianist with Melba, Calu¢e, Amato, Clement, Thibaud, etc. 


First prize Niedermeyer School (Pianist) 


.71 Riverside Drive, New York 

















the remotest part of the stands. 
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CHARLES 
HARRISON 


“Charles Harrison was the surprise of the after- 
noon, not to those who knew his work, but to 
the many to whom as yet he was only a name. 
HIS SINGING PROVED HIM AT ONCE ONE 
OF THE LEADING AMERICAN TENORS. 
STRONG and: PURE, and he HANDLES IT MAGNIFICENTLY. 
REMARKABLE is the CLEARNESS OF HIS DICTION. Every word could be heard to 
The capital impression which he made with ‘/f With All 
Your Hearts,’ at the very beginning was only strengthened by his other solo near the close, 
i| ‘Then Shall The Righteous,’ and his work in solo recitative and ensemble in between.” 


Listen to the Victor and Columbia 
made by Mr. 


Exclusive Management: WINTON & LIVINGSTON, INC., Aeolian Hall, New York 


Monster War Thrift Festival 


New York Polo Grounds 


“THE ELIJAH” 


Sunday, June 2nd 


HIS VOICE IS OF FINE QUALITY, 
ESPECIALLY 


Records 
Harrison 
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CHICAGO’S MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 
GROUP AROUND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Brother of James Coddard, Chicago Opera Basso, Killed in France—Capt. 
George Ade Davis Married—Francis Rogers Honored by Cordon Club 
—Walter Spry and Pupils in Recital 


Chicago, IIL, July 19, 191! 
excellent exponent of the Roy David Brown 
truction was presented in recital by that splendid 
in Lillian Norman, on Monday evening at Lyon & 
Healy Hall In everything she played Miss Norman 
proved herself an exceptionally gifted pianist, who has 
and thoroughly taught. Her reading of the 
onata, op. 13, was highly praiseworthy and 
disclose the pianistic facilities of this young pian 
iot less were her renditions of the Men- 
n rondo MacDowell’s “Shadow Dance,” 

capriccio “March of the Dwarfs. 
she wave an excellent performance of numbers 
and Liszt, but it was in the Liszt E flat 
meerto that Miss Norman accomplished her most 
| lt was exceptionally well worked out and 


‘iP ' 
vith intelligence, and understanding. 
artist. 


at the second piano, 
Dolmage, a soprano pupil of Theodore S. Bergey, 
Buzzi-Peccia, Robaudi, Kriens and 
of charming quality and 


Another 
plano 


teach 


been rightly 
Beethoven 
erved t« 
h admirable 
Capriccioso, 
” 


and Grieg's 


bert-Liszt 


musicianship 
r. Brown showed himself an 
hdna 
sisted with song by 
voice 


Rachmaninoff, disclosing a 


how to use it 


Bush Conservatory Recital 


knowledve of 


series given at the 
Theodora T roe ndle, 
Wright, mezzo 


| ech recital in the summer 
Bu h offered by 
ni Hazel Silver Lillian 
soprano, and H. William Nordin, baritone. Miss Silver 
ened with selections by Quilter, Burleigh, Fisher and 
wh-Leighter Miss Troendle followed with a group 
Brahms-Schuett, Chopin and Smetana, and later played 
bers by Debussy, Sjogren and Moszkowski, With 
lson at the piano, Miss Wright offered Rabey’s 
’ Debussy’s “Romance,” and Hue’s “J'ai Pleure 
Mr. Nordin sang selections by Lidgey, Grieg 
ilo, Miss Wright playing the accompani- 
ment 


American Conservatory Offers Prizes 


The American Conservatory offers in addition to the 
usual gold and silver medals, three special prizes for the 
1918-19, as follows 
yearly free scholarship in the graduating class 
(2) One yearly free scholarship 


Conservatory wa 
Oprano ; 


eason ot 
(1) Ome 
of the piano department; 
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Specialist in Voice Placing and Coaching for Opera, Stage and 
Studio: 720 Fine Arte Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY CHICAGO EDGAR A, NELSON 


President and Director Associate Director 
An Institution of National Prominence 


EXPRESSION M U &, { Cc LANSUAGES 


PHYSICAL CULTURE DANCING 
Faculty of Sixty Includes 


Charles W. Clark(re-engaged) Edgar A. Nelson 
Mme. Julie Rive-King Herbert Miller 
Brazeiton 
Leach 
Berth an 
Earl Victor Prahi 
Robert Yale Smith 


Special aanouncement is made of the exclusive teaching 
engagement o 
RICHARD CZERWONKY, Violinist 
MOSES BOCUSLAWSKI, Pianist 
HARDY WILLIAMSON, Tenor 
NEW BUILDING OFFERS UNSURPASSED EQUIP- 
MENT—The only conservatory in Chicago maintaining its 
own Dormitories 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 
reservations should be made at once. 
For free illustrated catalog, giving full 
courses of study, complete list of faculty and 
new building, address 


REGISTRAR, 8286 North Dearborn Ave., Chicago il. 


Mme. Justine Wegener 
Clarence Ni 

William Die 

Theodora Troendle 
Grace Walter 


16th—Dormitory 


description of 
magnificent 














ADOLF BRUNE, Pianist 


iano and all branches of ete taught. 
621 tenet Hall Bullding, Chicago, ttl. Phone Wabash 1391 


VILONAT 


141 West 70th Street 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF MUS 


All branches of music taught. Expression, Dramatic Art, tate a 
plomas, Degrees, Medals, Recitals, Concerts, ete. Free catalog. Address: 
ESTHER HARRIS, President 1234 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 
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in the graduating class of the vocal department; (3) One 
yearly free scholarship in the graduating class of the violin 
department. Successful candidates may choose their in- 
structors, 

The following have been added to the faculty of the 
American Conservatory for the coming season: piano, 
Adalbert Huguelet, Hugh Porter, Alice Weber, Grace 
\Velsh; voice, Frank Parker, Edna Wilder, Frances Burch; 
violin, George Perlman, Richard Broemel; organ, Hugh 
Vorter. 

Ragna Linné has departed for California, where she will 
spend her vacation in rest and recuperation. 


Capt. Thomas W. Goddard Killed in Action 


Capt. Thomas W. Goddard, brother of James Goddard, 
basso of the Chicago Opera Association, was killed in ac- 
tion in France on June 1, Captain Goddard was twenty- 
four years of age and son of James A. Goddard. He is 
survived by several brothers and sisters, two of his broth- 
ers being now in the army. Captain Goddard volunteered 
and went to Camp Savier; later on he was sent to an 
officers’ training camp and made first lieutenant, being 
sent to France about the first of the year. He had spent 
a year and a half at West Point, and afterward was .grad- 
uated from Maryville College. He taught at Wheat, Roane 
County, Tenn., before entering into service. He was se- 
lected from a class of five at Camp Green to go to France, 
and landed there some time in March, when he was put in 
command of a machine gun company of regulars. 


Bush Conservatory Notes 


The close of the summer session at Bush Conservatory 
next week brings a number of important recitals in the 
weekly series which has attracted so much favorable com- 
ment. These recitals are primarily for the summer schovl 
students, but this year have served also to direct attention 
to the fine new building which is the future home of the 
conservatory. 

On July 23, at 3 p. m., a joint program will be given in 
the new recital hall of the building by Julie Rive-King, 
pianist; Herbert Miller, baritone, and Howland Leach, 
violinist, and on July 25 at the same place a program will 
he given by Edgar Nelson, pianist, and Richard Wagner, 
cellist. 

On July 20, an advanced students’ 
and another on July 27. 

The attendance at the summer school this season has 
been better than at any previous year, and the reserva- 
tions received already for the fall term indicate that the 
enrollment will be the largest in the history of the insti- 
tution. 


recital is scheduled, 


Walter Spry and Pupils in Recital 


Walter Spry gave the fourth of the series of five piano 
recitals before his summer class in the Columbia School 
of Music, last Saturday morning. Mr. Spry played selec- 
tions from Brahms, MacDowell and Debussy, and was 
assisted by two of his brilliant pupils, E rne stine Rood, who 
played valse caprice and “Danse Negre,” by Cyril Scott, 
and Margaret Farr, who played the “Tarantelle Napoli,” 
by Liszt. 

The last recital will be given next Saturday morning 
at nine o'clock, when Mr. Spry will give a program of 
compositions of salon writers, including Rubinstein, Ra- 
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meau, Godowsky, Edward Schuett and Chaminade. After 
this there will be an informal reception and program, in 
which members of the summer class will take part. 


Capt. George Ade Davis Married 


Captain George Ade Davis was recently married to 
Ethel Slocum Overbach. Captain Davis is now in service 
at Camp Grant, He was formerly a member of the old 
First Cavalry, entering the officers’ training camp, where 
he was commissioned a captain. He was assistant man- 
ager of the Studebaker Theatre in 1910, and since then 
has been secretary of the Chicago Musical College. 


La Choral Francaise de Chicago 


For the purpose of testing voices for members, the 
music committee of “La Choral Francaise de Chicago,” a 
mixed chorus, met Wednesday evening at Charles La- 
gourgue’s studio, 616 South Michigan avenue. Mr. La- 
gourgue is the conductor of this new organization, which 
expects to make its initial concert appearance during the 
season of 1918-19. In order that all applicants, whether 
they speak or sing French or not, may be admitted, a 
class in French pronunciation will be held before each 
rehearsal of the chorus. 


Hammerstein Engages Pupil of Mme. Arimondi 


Another professional student from the class of that 
well known vocal teacher, Aurelia Arimondi, has been 
engaged by Arthur Hammerstein. Lucille Chalfant is the 
name of the new star from that studio, and according to 
those who have heard her, she has a wonderful voice of 
wide compass, and a charming personality. She is to 
have the leading part in “Sometime,” book by Rida John- 
ston Young, and music by Rudolph Friml. This new 
comic opera will open on August 26 in New York City. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


Emmett Sheel, student of the vocal department (in 
public school music), has been engaged as music super- 
visor in Maywood, III. 

Andreas Pavley, of the Chicago Musical College fac- 
ulty, will take his ballet company to Great Lakes, July 
23, and present ballets and divertissements for the jackies. 

Olga Kargau, student of Adolf Muhlmann, has been 
engaged for a series of appearances at Orchestra Hall 
this week. She is singing with Arthur Dunham’s or- 
chestra 

It is an augury of a successful musical season next 
winter that not only has the Chicago Musical College had 
by far*the largest summer session attendance in its his- 
tory, but that there is already heavy registration for the 
fall term, which will open September 16. 

Lucy Jacks, a student of Rudolph Reuter, has accepted 
a position as teacher at the Methodist College, Gainesville, 
Ga., and Violet Gross, also a student of Mr. Reuter, will 
be teaching at the conclusion of the summer term at Ten- 
nessee College, Murfresboro, Tenn. 

The concert that was given by the Chicago Musical 
College at 11 o’clock Saturday morning, was presented 
by students in the piano, vocal, and violin departments. 


Henry Artist-Pupil to Play at Ravinia Concert 


Ellen Ekholm, a gifted artist-pupil of Harold Henry, 
will play works by Rachmaninoff and Chopin at the con- 
cert at Ravinia on Friday afternoon, August 9. 


Francis Rogers Honored by Cordon Club 


Francis Rogers, the eminent American baritone of New 
York, was the guest of honor at the Cordon Club, Thurs- 
day. Mr. Rogers is on an official tour of the principal 
cities of the United States on behalf of the war recrea- 
tion work of the Y. M. C. A. Last October, when this 
work of entertaining soldiers in service abroad by giving 
concerts in the Y. M. C. A. camps was pioneer work, 
Mr. Rogers was asked to undertake it. Both Mr. and 
Mrs, Rogers have spent many months in this undertaking, 
and in his short talk after the luncheon, Mr. Rogers told 
something of their various experiences, and urged artists 
capable of doing this valued service to volunteer. 


Musical News Items 


Under the auspices of the Northwestern University a 
chamber music recital was givén Monday evening at Fisk 
Hall, Evanston. Members of the fifteenth detachment 
band of the Great Lakes Naval Training Station rendered 
the program. Those appearing were John. Doane, pianist ; 
Herman Felber, first violin; Carl Fasshauer, second violin, 
and Walter Brauer, violoncello. 

The piano and vocal pupils of the Briscoe-Johnston 
studios, Kimball Building, were greeted by a large, appre- 
ciative audience, July 14, at the closing recital of the sea- 
son. Lillian Johnston and Mr. Briscoe assisted. 

A series of free weekly organ recitals with soloists is 
being given on Thursday afternoons from July 18 to Au- 
gust 22, at the Fourth Presbyterian Church, by the organ- 
ist and director of music there, Eric Delamarter. 
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AN UNUSUAL TRIBUTE 


Impresario Bracale to Maestro Polacco 


(The following spontaneous tribute from Adolfo Bra- 
cale, impresario of the Bracale Opera Company, which 
has —: completed a most successful tour through 
Cuba, P. orte ise and Venezuela, to Maestro Giorgio 
Polecco, wh whose brilliant conducting at the Metropolitan 
is well remembered by American opera lovers, is as 
notable as it is unusual. This heartfelt and entirely 
voluntary expression of gratitude was sent from Ca- 
racas by Adolfo Bracale to a member of the Mu- 
sical Courier staff, with a request for its insertion if 
space B arsmengimy a request with which the Musical Cou- 
rier, always an admirer of Polacco’s remarkable talent, 
is glad to comply.—Editor’s Note.] 

Caracas, Venezuela, June 27, 

Drak Mr. —-—-: Last night I triumphantly closed my 
season in Caracas and | am sailing tomorrow with da part 
of my company for Lima, Peru, via Panama. First of all, 
let me thank you for the interest you have shown in my 
company during my tournee. In spite of the difficult times, 
my enterprise of six months’ duration was a success, and 
it isa great satisfaction to me to know that this was the 
only time it was possible to visit these countries with a 
really great company headed by two such great artists as 
Maria Barrientos and Maestro Giorgio Polacco; and it 
being possible to pay two thousand dollars a performance 
to Mme. Barrientos, with whom I gave twelve perform- 
ances in Porto Rico and ten here in Caracas. 

You will be very satisfied to know of the success of 
your compatriot, Edith Mason. She sang a most varied 
repertoire, from the dramatic role of Marguerite in Boito’s 
“Mephistofele” to the Queen in “The Huguenots,” but the 
opera in which she was a real sensation was “Madame 
Butterfly.” 

But the fact I wish to emphasize is the invaluable work 
of Maestro Polacco, the pride and honor of my company 
the man whose marvelous energy and science made possible 
the realization of a most difficult program, giving a differ- 
ent opera at each performance in every city we visited 
during the past six months, as in Havana and in Caracas, 
where he accomplished the miracle of presenting eighteen 
different operas in twenty performances. 

During my long career as operatic impresario, I never 
was associated with a more brilliant figure, both as an artist 
and as a worker, than Giorgio Polacco. In every city his 
appearance immediately established a high standard for my 
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“GIORGIO POLACCO. 


company, and everywhere his genius was recognized by 
the public with the warmest demonstrations. 

He will be absent from my company during my short 
tour in Central America, but I hope he will keep his 
promise to join me in South America, where I will open 
again a large tournee at the end of August. 

With cordial regards and thanks, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ApoLro BRACALE. 


Joseph Volpe Stricken 
Joseph Volpe, of Brooklyn, father of the well known 
conductor, Arnold Volpe, at present leading the New York 
Stadium concerts, suffered a stroke of paralysis on Tues- 
day afternoon of this week, the second one of which he has 
been the victim. His condition is serious 


Commonwealth Opera Gets Under Way 


More than one hundred names were added to the found- 
ers’ list of the Commonwealth Opera Company at the 
meeting which that organization held at Aeolian Hall last 
Thursday afternoon. According to Raymond Hitchcock, 
treasurer of the company, who did most of the speaking at 
the meeting, the new subscribers represent about one-half 
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of those necessary to 
guarantee the $20,000 
fund for a first produc- 
tion, though perhaps one- 
quarter of the amount = 
would have to go toward 
preliminary work. 

The articles of incor- 
poration of the associa- 





tion provide for 10,000 = 
active members paying = 
$25 ° apiece—a__ possible 
quarter million for a 


great season's run—and 
other members at $5, ex- 
changeable for tickets at 
box office rates. 

Copies of the “Plan of 
Organization” given out 
by the secretary were 
signed by the president 
of the Commonwealth 
Association, Lieut. John 
Philip Sousa. The plan 
was adopted by the board 
of directors last May. 
and the present drive is 
to secure the guarantee 
fund in time to start re 
vivals of cheerful musi- 
cal entertainment in New 
York and Chicago this 
coming fall. = Le Gallienne, 

It was declared at the 
outset that the associa- 
tion should be financed, 
owned, and controlled by 
its members, and that every member should have a voice 
in its affairs. This should mean not only a democratic 
handling of operatic amusement for the people at large, 
but an encouraging assistance to young musicians and 
artists. 

About 500 people, including a number prominent in the 
theatrical and musical professions, attended the meeting. 








Eddy Brown at Osceola Lake 
Fddy Brown is at Osceola Lake, Jefferson County, N. Y., 
and will go from there to Lake George, N. Y., to visit his 
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teacher, Professor Auer. Mr. Brown has just purchased 
an Overland automobile, and after one lesson knew as 
much about the machine as his instructor. Literally speak- 
ing, the violinist took to driving as readily as a “duck does 
to water.” In addition to motoring this summer as a form 
of recreation, he will lose himself in the pleasure of swim- 
ming, boating and other outdoor sports. 

Loudon Charlton has booked Eddy Brown for a tour 
of the Pacific Coast and the Northwest, a step that in- 
volves a somewhat sudden change in the violinist’s plans 
for his appearances in the East. The violinist was en- 
gaged as soloist for a tour with the Miniature Philhar- 
monic, but the Western engagements will make this ar 
rangement impossible. Mr. Brown will go to the Pacific 
Coast in November. 





May Scheider—May Stone 
May Scheider, the well known concert and operatic so- 
prano, announces that hereafter her professional eo 
name will be May Stone. She is summering in the Cat 
skill Mountains and expects to engage upon an extensive 
tour next fall. 


Goffe—Leifels 


Mary Elizabeth Leifels, daughter of Felix F. Leifels, 
secretary of the Philharmonic Society of New York, and 
Mrs. Leifels, of 219 West Eighty-first street, was married 
to Robert Henry Goffe, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Henry Goffe, of this city, at the house of the bride’s par- 
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GROUP AT RICHARD LE GALLIENN E’S 
(Left to right) André Polah, who is a guest for the 
the English poet and writer; 

conductor and 
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HOME IN ROWAYTON, CONN 
summer of Richard Le Gallienne; Richard 
Mrs. Le Gallienne, and Theodore Spiering, violinist 
composer, and former teacher of Mr. Polah 
HMM 
ents, yesterday, by the Rev. Dr. Harry P. Nichols, of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, of Harlem 
The bride was attended by Carrie Lambert, and the best 


brother of the bridegroom \ 


man was Warren Goffe, 
small reception followed, after which Mr Goffe and his 
bride started for Atlantic City 


Joseph Bonnet Rings the Bell 


mountain vil 
victory of the 


Joseph Bonnet, when passing through a 
lage last week at the moment the great 
Allies was announced, found the regiments 
celebrate. He immediately inquired, “Why are the be! 
not rung?” Taking the key of the rushed in 


assembled to 


tower, he 


and mounted the staircase, where he played a Te Deum, 
“America,” and “La Marseillaise.” Tremendous enthu 
siasm prevailed among the troops, who were “at atten 


tion,” the townspeople, and the surrounding village 


Mme. Ziegler’s Summer School 


The Metropolitan School of Music, at Asbury Park, N 
J., opened its season in the Appleby Building Tali Esen 
Morgan spoke of the necessity for continuing a musical 
education at this time Anna E. Ziegler, assisted by the 
staff of teachers, Edith Morgan Savage, Louis Stillman 
Gertrude Muir, and Helen Guest, received the guests and 
formally opened the which has 
placing, coaching, musical train.ng 
dancing. 


school, course im voice 


dramatic irt in 


Goldman to Conduct New York Police Band 


Edwin Fianko Goldman has jus: been prevailed upon 
to instruct and conduct the New York Police Band, and 
has agreed to rehearse it temporarily At a meeting of 


s elected conductor 
Police Band cannot 


of last week, he wa 
If the 


the band on Friday, 
much to his complete surprise 


find a suitable conductor by the first of October, it i 
probable thar Mr. Goldman will instruct them perma 
nently. 


Stracciari Resting at Long Branch 


Riccardo Stracciari recently was seen at his house at 


Long Branch. He states that the absolute rest has re 
stored him to the best of health He has studiously 
avoided overexercising his voice, as he wants to be i 
perfect condition for next season's work 

Many are the offers which have been made to him to 


much to his manager's, M 
stead fastly 


sing during the summer, but 


H. Hanson’s, regret, they were refuse 


Operatic Artists in New York 


There arrived in New York last week five members of 
the Bracale Opera Company who have been with it on the 
entire successful tour through Cuba, Porto Rico and 
Venezuela. They are Maestro Giorgio Polacco; Tina Poli 








Randaccio, dramatic soprano; Edith Mason, lyric soprano; 
Luigi Nicoletti, bass; Ernesto Caronna, baritone, and Gio 
vanni Bardi, bass. 
Charles F. Morse at Peterboro 

Charles Frederic Morse, of the Detroit Institute of 
Musical Art, is at the MacDowell Colony in Peterboro 
N. H., for the summer. 
ARTHUR GEORGE 
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Address: 3099 Broadway, New York City Tel. 9740 Morningside 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR A SINGER to ob- 
tain a free scholarship. An arrangement 
has been made with a well known vocal 
teacher in New York City to give in- 


RIER, 437 Fifth avenue, 


New York. 


pupil. This offers an opportunity to piano and violin, two violins and violin to dispose of his studios and contents 
some one possessing talent to obtain free exercises. Magnificent studio outfit. 'wo large studios, be t location in center 
instrvction. Address, “D. S. A.,” care SACRIFICED IMM EDIATELY Ad- of city, very reasonable rent, and excel 
Musicau Courier, 437 Fifth avenue, New dress: “ALMA,” care of Musicat Cot lent opportunities to sublet. Also wish« 


to dispose of two concert grand pianos 
Steinway and Knabe, in very good condi 





struction in singing to a talented young York. 

lady preparatory for concert and opera. 

A contralto preferred. The pupil must 

he talented and under thirty vears 0f BEAUTIFUL 
age and have a good natural voice. In- right, 


struction will be given absolutely free for 
three years to a deserving and talented 


TONE Kranich & Bach up- 
five hundred; 
Hand carved mahogany book case, wal- 
nut rolltop desk, music cabinet. 


OPENING 
prominent 
town, 


two hundred cash. singing 


Music— 


FOR TEACHER—The 
teacher 
one half hour from New York, 
leaving for the West next month, wishes 


tion. This is a wonderful opportunity 

most for a singing teacher to take over an 

in a large established class. Apply “V. J.,” care 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue 


New York. 
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LOCAL ARTISTIC DOINGS IN BOSTON 


Laura Littlefield Sings in Melrose—Roland Hayes Makes New Records—Ray- 
mond Havens’ Artist-Pupil Scores in Gloucester— 
H. A, Grant Presents Pupils 


Mass., July 20, 1918 


Laura Littlefield, the popular soprano, who has just 
completed a significantly successful season, added two new 
her long list at recitals which she gave on 
July 2 and 4 in Melrose. These recitals were given at the 
New England Sanatorium and were attended for the most 
part by the patients of the institution and their guests. 

Mrs. Littlefield’s voice and skill won the admiration of 
her many hearers, “There’s a Long, Long Trail” being 
particularly effective. The soprano delighted her audi- 
ences with beautiful renditions of three of the eighteenth 
recently harmonized by Samuel Endicott, 
and with Mrs. Beach's “Ah, Love, But a Day,” and “The 

ear's at the Spring.” Mrs. Littlefield added generously 

her programs. Mrs, Fitts accompanied with her cus- 


xcellence 


Boston, 


uccesses to 


century songs 


tomary ¢ 
Roland Hayes Adds to Phonograph Records 


Roland W. Hayes, generally acclaimed as the greatest 
tenor, has added to the selections which he has been 
for the talking machines. The advance catalog 
now includes such pieces as the beautiful spirituals, * ‘Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot” and “By and By,” both accompanied 

Harry T. Burleigh, the noted colored composer; “Vesti 

Giubba,” from “Pagliacci,” with orchestral accompani- 
“Twilight”; “Steal Away to Jesus’; “Una Furtiva 
from “Elisir d’Amore,” and “I Hear You Calling 


nero 
recording 


ment; 
l_agrima,” 
Me o 

lo any 
quisite voice, 


one acquainted with Hayes’ rare art—his ex- 
splendid diction and inspiring emotional in- 
tuition, particularly noteworthy in his stirring interpreta- 
tion of the spirituals—it is not surprising that the demand 
for the tenor’s records far exceeds the supply. 


Artist-Pupil of Raymond Havens in Gloucester 


\manda Duguo, a talented pianist from the Boston stu- 
dio of Raymond Havens, recently won a brilliant sug@@ess 
at a recital which she gave in the Gloucester City Hall to a 
crowd of 1,500 people that completely filled the auditorium. 
fhe following account from the Gloucester Times indi- 
cates that Miss Duguo reflects, to a marked degree, the 
weil known ability of her able coach: 

SUPERB RECITAL AT CITY HALL 
Avoience Heary Miss Ducuo in INTERESTING 

YESTERDAY 

audience 
Amanda Duguo in 


LARGE PROGRAM 
gathered yesterday afternoon 


\ large and 
a varied and difficult 


ut City Hall t 
program 

lier numbers included 
Beethoven, the first 


appreciative 
listen to 

a pastorale by Scarlatti, two selections by 
movement trom sonata, op. 53, and polonaise, 
p. 89, a nocturne in F major by Schumann, and two double num 
bers by Chopin, etude in A flat major, etude in G flat major, op. 10, 
Ne ; waltz in A flat major, op. 42, and ballade, op. 47. 

For the past three years, Miss Duguo has played with success an 
entire recital of compositions of the choicest classical school. Each 
appearance has shown a greater finger dexterity, a richer tone, a 
more complete command of the resources of the piano. The recital 
yesterday afternoon was a conspicuous success not only for the evi 
dence of the aforementioned qualities but for a marked growth in 
the finer of interpretation, There was a decidedly refreshing 
sense of rhythm-—which as Wagner said must be possessed by every 
genuine musician——there was reassuring poise, an almost infallible 
linger technic, a firm, convincing touch, 

fo those who frequent piano recitals often, the program appeared 
to be an exacting one The Beethoven and Chopin numbers were 
all such demand not only brilliance, but depth and feeling 
if the finer sort. In the Chopin waltz and ballade especially, Miss 
Duguo wag evidently in the finest form, revealing qualities which 
have hitherto appeared only latent 

At the close of the concert, the 
she was obliged to respond with an encore, which gave the audience 
in opportunity to hear the E minor scherzo of Mendelssohn, one 
ef Mendelssohn's best short pieces. There were those in the 
audience who felt only one regret about the program—and that was 
that it might have been longer 


Dorice Bowen Coaching with La Forge 


details 


as to 


applause was so insistent that 


Dorice Bowen, the charming lyric soprano, who recently 
returned from some years of study and concert singing in 
Europe, is spending the summer in New York City, where 
she is coaching with Frank La Forge. Mme. Bowen is 
preparing an unusually interesting program for her Ameri- 
can debut at the Lockport Festival. 

H. A. Grant Presents Artist-Pupils 


as the world’s greatest colored 
unusual voice rivals many well 
of which she was once given 
Melba” by Melba herself, 
Ebenezer Baptist Church, 


known 
her 


Flower, 
soprano, who with 
known singers, in proof 
the proud title of the “Bronze 
recital recently at the 


Mme 


Rave a 
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Boston. She was assisted by E. G. O’Banyoun, baritone, 
and E, L. Payne, reader, and little Zena L. Warren, 
pianist. E, G. O’Banyoun and John H. Barkley were ac- 
companists. 

Mme. Flower’s beautiful voice made a deep impression 
on this occasion, as on many others. She has been de- 
scribed as having a double voice, a rich soprano with bell- 
like top tones coupled with a deep, mellow contralto. 

During Mme. Flower’s tour of Europe she sang at 
the Paris Exposition and at the Crystal Palace in Lon- 
don, and on occasions she has been heard by royalty. In 
America, she has sung extensively, having appeared at 
Madison Square Garden in New York, Mechanic Build- 
ing, Boston, and other of the larger auditoriums. She 
has been with the Bennett Moulton Company at the Colo- 
nial Theatre, Boston, for nine seasons. 

Besides studying hes a number of the well known mas- 
ters, including H. Burleigh, Mme. Flower attended the 
Leipsic _ptrine dw lh Germany, for five years. Since 1917, 
she has been studying with H. A. Grant in Boston, whose 
studio is located at 30 Huntington avenue. Mme. Flower 
gives Mr. Grant much credit for his instruction, as under 
him her voice has grown in volume, range and tonal 
beauty. Mr. Grant is teaching in Boston this summer. 


Marion Murrless Chapin Coaching with Hageman 


Marion Murrless Chapin, the soprano, who scored such 
a brilliant success at the Springfield Festival, is to spend 
the next two months at Ravinia Park, where she will coach 
with Richard Hageman. Mme. Chapin is preparing two 
programs for her concert work next season. CoLes. 


One of the Greatest Singing Actresses 
caption of this article is used advisedly, for it 
who is beginning to be known 
as “Our Claudia Muzio,” that charming, gifted, and tri- 
umphantly successful young artist who has established 
herself as such a warm favorite in the affections of the 
opera-going public of New York and Chicago. Hardly 


The 
refers to Claudia Muzio, 


New York. 
CLAUDIA MUZIO. 


finished with her opera season at the Metropolitan and 
her series of festival engagements thereafter, Mlle. Muzio 
went to Ravinia Park, where she heads the soprano “stars” 
of the summer opera there, and at once made sensational 
hits in “Aida,” “Pagliacci,” “Tosca,” “Faust,” ete. 

The Chicago public has been no less enthusiastic than 
the critics of that city, and the result is that Mlle. Muzio 
has enhanced considerably (and now is enhancing) her 
reputation immeasurably. Her youth and good looks are 
of course valuable assets wherewith to render an audience 
sympathetic, but only real artistic and musical gifts stir 
the same body of listeners into frantic hand clappings, 
cheers, and cries of “bravo.” That is what the Chicago 
audiences do when they hear Mile. Muzio at Ravinia. She 
is a true operatic queen in Chicago just now. 

The Musicat Courter has published some of the Chi- 
cago press praises of Mlle. Muzio, and still the encomiums 
and even paeans continue to pour in. Of the Muzio ren- 
dering of Tosca, Frederick Donaghey says in the Tribune 
that it will be remembered always for purposes of 
comparison. The whole list of Toscas, back to Ternina, 
says Mr. Donaghey, does not show one better than Mlle. 
Muzio’s. “Ternina was no such singer as this beautiful 
Italian girl; and Garden isn’t; they, in my catalogue, have 
been the best Toscas.” The critic speaks also of “Muzio’s 
deft detail, of itself a lesson in behavior in the terms of 
opera.” The “Vissi d’arte” was referred to as “eloquent 
as mood and as song.’ 

A novelty which New York has not yet heard—but 
should hear -Chicago enjoyed when Mlle. Muzio sang 
Marguerite in “Faust” there. Again Mr. Donaghey wrote 
in his warmest vein, and called her delectable, girlish, hu- 
man, credible. ‘“Vocally, the differences with Farrar 
were all in favor of the Ravinia diva,” states the Tribune 
music expert, and he comments also on the Muzio “ex- 
quisite half- voice” in the garden scene, and her “full, rich, 
true tone” in the prison scene. 

The future looms very large and luminous for Claudia 
Muzio, and it is not difficult to predict that, what with 
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PRIVATE GEORGE REIMHERR, 

Singer and athlete. He is the crack bayonet fencer of 

the army. Last Tuesday evening he exhibited his pow- 

ers in this line before a huge crowd at Madison Square 

Garden, and on Wednesday evening met with the same 

success as a Singer before the big audience of the 
Stadium concerts, 
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her remarkable talent, and her boundless energy, indus- 
try, and ambition, she soon will be generally regarded one 
of the greatest singing actresses of this or any other gen- 
eration. 


Wadler to Play with Caruso 


Mayo Wadler, the new’ American, violinist, whose pro- 
grams were a feature of the past musical season, will ap- 
pear in concert with Caruso at Saratoga Springs, Satur- 
day, August 17. This concert is held in conjunction with 
the great twenty thousand dollar Red Cross Steeplechase, 
and both events mark the climax of Saratoga’s social sea- 
son. Mr. Wadler will play six selections, including some 
new compositions by American composers. 

At the present time Mr. Wadler is spending his vacation 
in a New England bungalow, where he is studying hun- 
dreds of modern and native works for the violin, from 
which he will make up his programs for next season, His 
initial engagements include appearances with two leading 
orchestras and recitals in the South and Middle West. 


Debut of a Thorner Pupil 


Genia Zielinska, a coloratura soprano who has been 
studying in the New York studio of William Thorner, 
made her New York debut with orchestra at one of the 
Stadium concerts a short time ago and was received with 
unusual favor. The New York papers have little space in 
these times to devote to individual soloists at the Stadium 
concerts, but the Tribune honored Miss Zielinska with 
several lines all to herself, saying: 

Most striking, perhaps, was the singing of Genia Zielinska, a 
coloratura soprano, who in her New York debut toyed with the 
difficulties of the ‘“Lakmé” “Bell Song,” and later held up the 
soprano part of the “Rigoletto” quartet. Miss Zielinska’s voice is 
naturally flexible, with remarkable power in the upper register, and 
aided by an accurate sense of pitch. She should go far in the 
field of opera. 
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“Richness of tone” 
“Warmth of color” 
“Titanic power” 


“Vivid imagination” 
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ISOLDE MENGES’ CHILDHOOD 





By Her Mother 








The birth of our eldest child, Isolde, born at Clarendon 
Villas, Hove, England, was a great event for us, her father 
and mother, for secretly we had determined that this first 
child of ours should become the greatest violinist in the 
world, and stored away in a cupboard was a tiny violin 
and bow, which we had bought in anticipation some months 
before the event took place. Our only confidant in this 
was our dear old family doctor, who knew all about our 
ambition, and I well remember his examining the tiny 
fingers and asking me if there were good for fiddling. 

We were Wagner enthusiasts in those days, and my 
favorite opera was “Tristan and Isolde,” and that was 
how Isolde came by her name, which suited her well 
enough, as soon she showed signs of the warm, passion- 
ate temperament with which the Irish maid, Isolde of the 
old legend, was endowed. 

Neatness, thoroughness, and a great enthusiasm for all 
she did were characteristics which Isolde early displayed. 
Before she could walk, she would laboriously crawl toward 
an upturned rug or scrap of paper on the floor and en- 
endeavor to put it straight. Later on, when she began to 
crochet and do wool work, if she discovered a faulty stitch 
some way back, she would not continue with the work until 
the rows had been unpicked and the fault remedied. This 
same characteristic showed in her practice, for if I would 
overlook a mistake when helping her, she would quickly 
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ISOLDE MENGES. 
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and always pull me up, saying, “Mother, why did you not 
stop me there?” 

An enormous amount of vitality had Isolde. As a tiny 
mite, she would race round and round the large nursery 
table dozens and dozens of times without stopping, and 
strongly insist on doing so in spite of the nurse’s protests. 

Religious and conscientious from her earliest infancy, 
many a time I have discovered her shut up in a room by 
herself, kneeling and asking God to help her with her 
work. On one occasion she came to me in great distress, 
telling me she was afraid she ought not to “speak” to God 
so much. On my asking her the reason why, she replied 
that “God must be so dre’fully busy making all the Bibles.” 
Life was a very serious matter to her, and she rarely 
smiled, only when something attracted her very much. 
Our butcher once said to me he felt quite afraid of Miss 
Isolde when she came to his shop on errands, as she always 
looked so severely at him. ; 

She was devoted to animals, and knew no fear. While 
spending our holidays one summer in the country, we 
found her in the cattle shed stroking all the big animals, 
and she screamed very loudly when the nurse went in and 
carried her away. 

Isolde knew how to enjoy life, and was never idle; if 
not engaged with her music or lessons, she loved to paint, 
draw, read, or play with her dolls or birds. One doll, 
named Rosie, took part in all her early pleasures and sor 
rows, and I believe she still cherishes it with affection! 
What games she and her brother had with little leaden 
soldiers on the nursery floor; what battles were fought! 
The brother is now a lieutenant in France, fighting real 
battles! It was hard to tear Isolde away from these 
games, whatever she did absorbed her so much 

Isolde’s musical development was most interesting to 
watch, _ During her infancy her father and | studied the 
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violin a great deal, and we used to 
play the Spohr duets for two vio- 
lins. Little Isolde would lie in the 
bassinet listening and watching us. 
We had an academy for violinists 
and pupils were coming to the 
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house more or less all day, so 





Isolde grew up with the idea that 








every one played the violin, and 
soon began to want to try herself. 
So one day | fetched the wee case 
out of the cupboard, and put the 
little fiddle under her chin, and 
helped her to guide the bow across 
the strings, at the same time play- 
ing some suitable chords on the 
piano with my other hand. I shall 
never forget the look of intense 
rapture that came into her face 
when she found that she was ac- 
tually making those sounds herself! 
From that time, her father and | 
gave her lessons every day, and 
she was soon able to play all kinds 
of different rhythms on the open 
strings to an accompaniment on the 
piano. So extraordinary was her progress that at the age 
of three and a half she gave a little recital in her grand- 
mother’s drawing room, playing six pieces entirely from 
memory and withount fault. Her program consisted of 
two little pieces by Carl Herring, “Evening Song” (le 
Juene), “Romanze” (Vieneger), berceuse and romance 
(Jean Conte). 

As she grew older, Isolde showed an enormous amount 
of interest in the other pupils and proved herself, even as 
a child, a very apt teacher. When we were overcrowded 
with pupils, we would often send some of the younger ones 
upstairs to Isolde’s little studio to be “practised with,” 
and the pupils used to love these little lessons and pro- 
gressed wonderfully with her. At the age of five, we let 
her take a place in our orchestra, and although she could 
not, of course, read all the difficult music we played, she 
used to get about with her little instrument in a truly 
marvelous fashion. If the orchestra was pulled up sharply 
for correction, Isolde’s little violin was often heard going 
steadily on and always playing the right notes, no matter 
how high they were! At one of our annual pupils’ concerts, 
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there was to be a difficult ensemble for eight violins alone, 
played from memory by some of the older pupils. At the 
last moment one of these pupils was taken ill and could 
not play, so I gave the part to Isolde, then eight years of 
age, and in a few hours she learned it perfectly, and stood 
up with the other seven big girls in the evening at the 
concert, and proved herself a most clever ensemble player. 
I am afraid she gave her nurses rather a difficult time, al- 
though they were all devoted to her. | remember on one 
occasion she was waiting in the nursery for the carriage 
to come and take her to the Hove Town Hall, where she 
was to play the G minor concerto of Max Bruch.: Sud- 
denly, I heard angry sounds, and the nurse came running 
down the stairs, demanding that I should instantly punish 


Isolde severely, as she had just smacked her (the nurse) ° 


on the face! But how could one punish a wee girl of 
nine years of age who was just about to give a wonderful 
performance of a difficult concerto to a huge audience! 

How well I remember that performance, that little mite, 
~ such an earnest, absorbed little face, standing up in 
the big hall crowded with people, but thinking only of the 
music she was playing. It was only when the last chords 
had been played and the whole audience rose with one 
accord in a storm of applause that a smile broke over her 
face. She then gave one of her queer little bows, and ran 
away to me, waiting for her in the artists’ room. She 
was a queer child in many ways and hated to be taken 
notice of by strangers. Often when playing at private 
parties she would be almost rude to the ladies who came 
up to her and admired her playing. She would tell me 
afterward, “Their remarks were so silly.” At times, even 
when royalty was present, I could hardly persuade her to 
__malse her little curtsy. 
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Tamaki Miura Discovers a Coloratura 

Recently, Tamaki Miura spent the week end as the guest 
of Mrs. Upjohn at Huntington, L. I. There the Japanese 
singer made friends with a very interesting little person—a 
green poll parrot. After dinner, Mme. Miura sat down 
at the piano and began to hum over some songs, much to 
the interest of polly, who began almost immediately to 
imitate her. 

Mme. Miura decided to teach the bird some scales, and 
as she sang higher and higher, polly did so too. 

Mme. Miura says: “I found this polly to be a real col 
oratura soprano. She can sing high G very easily, which 
I can not. She is so sweet and she loved to hear me, and 
did not like me to go away. Mrs. Upjohn told me this 
polly never sang before until I went there, but she only 
did imitations of a dog barking.” 

Mme. Miura is spending the summer in New Haven, 
where she is working for next season. 


eminem, ad 


San Carlo Opera for New York 


The San Carlo Opera Company, Fortune Gallo, man 
aging director, will open its second regular New York 
season on September 2 (Labor Day), at the Schubert The 
atre, and is scheduled to remain there for at least thre« 
weeks. 

It was a foregone conclusion after the striking successes 
achieved last fall in New York City by Mr. Gallo’s organ 
ization that a return engagement would become imperative 
in 1918-19, and the performances this year are sure to be 
even more interesting than formerly, as not only is Man 
ucl Salazar, the famous tenor, still a San Carlo “star,” 
but he will be surrounded with a number of new artists, 
including Elizabeth Amsden and Bianchini Cappelli (heard 
here with Mascagni), while Gaetano Merola (formerly 
of the Manhattan Opera and Hammerstein London 
Opera) will wield the baton as premier conductor. The 
San Carlo repertoire always is extensive and representa 
tive, and novelties in that regard are promised for the 
metropolitan series. 

Mr. Gallo is not the kind of impresario who believes 
in giving out elaborate advance statements about the 
things he intends to do, and to a Musicat Courter re 
porter he vouchsafed only the facts set forth in the pre 
vious paragraph. He said: “I would like our perform 
ances to tell their own story, and if the New York public 
will be as liberal and kind in its patronage as was the 
case last year, the San Carlo singers and I will feel that 
we have given something worth while, for the opera audi 
ences of the metropolis are not to be beclouded or camou 
flaged with inferior artists or representations.” In reply 
to another question, Mr. Gallo informed the intervi wer 
that the San Carlo tour is booke d solidly all over the coun 
try, from coast to coast, following the New York run, and 
that “nearly all the engagements on the road are guaran 
tees, so we need have no trepidation about financial mat 
ters or the cost of traveling and transporting scenery.” 
Fortune Gallo is ability and optimism rolled into one 











AN ARTISTIC GROUP AT CAMP DIX 
(Left to right) Irene Williams, soprano; Mana Zucca, con 
poser and a, and Claire Ross. The gentlernen in the 
rear are Elmer Adler, of the Y. M. ¢ A., and Nichola 
Garagusi, violinist 
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OAKLAND CELEBRATES 
MARINE CORPS WEEK 


Concerts by U. 8. Marine Corps Band Feature of the 
Event—Enjoyable Program Rendered at Adver- 
tising Club’s Convention — “Orpheus” to 
Be produced—Community Singing— 

Light Opera—Notes 
Oakland, Cal., 


July 15, 1918 


Concerts by the U. S. Marine Corps Band commenced 
luesday, July 9, as a feature of the Marine Corps Week 
in this city, during which the Marines are the guests of 
the citizens at a series of affairs under the direction of the 


Community Service and the Defenders’ Club. 
are taking place each afternoon and eveninz 
Theatre and are attracting crowded 

percentage of the receipts is going to 

the Defenders’ Club for furnishing recreation and enter- 
tainment to the enlisted men. Saturday being Marine 
Day, the officers will be dinner guests of the Athe 

Nile Club This famous band of sixty pieces was 
ned by the Rotary Club at its luncheon on July 10 

ler Stewart, executive secretary of the War Camp 

nmunity presided. The Marine Corps Quartet 
everal popular and patriotic selections. A ball, spe 
hotoplay shows, sports, ete. were included in the 
gram heduled for Marine Corps Week. 


Advertising Clubs at the Greek Theatre 
for the fourteenth annual con- 


War Camp 
Phe concerts 
n the T. and D 


house \ large 
{ mri 


VI il 
service, 


lhree thousand delegates 


ention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
hich opened at San Francisco on July 8, attended an In- 
rational Meeting at the Greek Theatre, on Sunday after- 
luly 7. Ch Fk M. Schwab, director general of the 
Emergency “Fleet Corporation; Governor William D. Ste- 
pher Archbishop ‘Edward J. Hanna, President Benja- 
Ide Whee ler and Mayor James Rolph were the speak 
Mme. Jomelli sang, and a chorus and orchestra, under 

Paul Steindorff's direction, rendered musical selections 

Gluck’s “Orpheus” to Be Produced 

Gluck’s little known but beautiful opera “Orpheus” is to 
e presented at the Greek Theatre, Berkeley, by the music 
ind dramatic committee, on July 27. Director Paul Stein 
dorff has secured Lydia Sturtevant, operatic prima donna, 
for.the role of Orpheus, and an orchestra of sixty pieces is 
heing orgeniaed for the production. The ballet, of which 
a special feature will be made, is in preparation under the 
direction of Anita Peters Wright, whose talented group 
of dancers will be augmented for the occasion It ap- 
pears that this will be the fourth time only in America 
that this opera has been produced, all the previous per 
formances having taken place in the East, therefore it is 


being much discussed and anticipated. 


To Encourage Community Singing 
Che Oakland Municipal Band, under the baton of P aul 


Steindorff, gave its regular Sunday afternoon concert in 
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Lakeside Park, on Sunday, July 7, when a well rendered 
program was presented. On this occasion the words of 
the national anthem were printed with the statement: “The 
audience is requested to sing our National Anthem accom- 
panied by the band.” Members of the band, under the 
direction of Paul Steindorff, gave their annua! complimen- 
tary concert on Friday, July 5, to the inmates and attaches 
of the Masonic Home at Decoto, Cal. 


Fifth Week of Light Opera Season 


At the Bishop Theatre, Gilbert and Sullivan’s classic 
light opera “Patience” is having a delightful revival this 
week, produced under the direction of Reginald Travers, 
with Harry Wood Brown as musical director. “The 
Mikado,” which ran for two weeks; “The Bells of Corne- 
ville,” and “Pinafore” have each been presented in a man- 
ner that has delighted the eye and the ear and brought 
back many vivid memories of the days before the “Merry 
Widow” and “The Dollar Princess.” One of the best 
loved operas ever written, “The Bohemian Girl,” is to be 
produced next week. 


Notes 
_Mrs. L. V. Sweesy, of the music department of Mills 
College, Oakland, and Gerard Taillandier, organist of St. 


Francis de Sales Church, are among those to be pro- 
grammed at the eighth annual convention of the Califor- 
nia Music Teachers’ Association in Los Angeles this week. 
A large delegation from the Alameda County Teachers’ 
Association attended, 

Two notable concerts by the crack band of the First 
Regiment, California Home Guard, took place on Sunday 
afternoon and evening in the amphitheatre at Idora Park. 

On Sunday, July 7, at Ye Liberty Playhouse, Herbert 
Bashford’s latest serious comedy, “Taken In,” had its pre- 
mier performance, and was very wel! received. Mr. Bash- 
ford is book reviewer of the San Francisco Bulletin and 
a well known playwright. 

Claire McClure is substitute organist at the First Pres- 
byterian Church during the two months’ absence of Clar- 
ence Eddy. 

A remarkable reception was afforded “Madame Sherry,” 
the Ralph Herz production, at the McDonough Theatre 
last week. This week “The Third Party” is the attraction. 

Sarah Bernhardt, the great actress, will appear in a spe- 
cial engagement at the Orpheum commencing July 21. 

The Golden State Ladies’ Band gave several numbers in 
a program for the Boy Scouts, on July 12. 

Charles Keeler, the California poet, last Sunday gave 
the first of a series of Sunday evening plays at the Live 
Oak Theatre, on his grounds, under the direction of the 
Hillside Club. Two hundred soldiers and sailors were the 
guests of honor. 

Rey. Charles R. Brown, dean of the Yale Divinity 
School, formerly ‘pastor for fourteen years of the First 
Congregational Church, is staying in this city, delivering 
a series of lectures for the National Security League, in 
the University of C alifornia, § Stamford U niversity, and the 
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University of Southern California. He is tremendously 
impressed with the wonderful growth and development of 
Oakland since he last saw it seven years ago. Dr. Brown 
will deliver two addresses during August at the First Con- 
gregational Church, which will be reopened after oe 
been renovated. B.A. T. 


LOS ANGELES INTERESTED 
IN COMMUNITY SINGING 





Arthur Farwell Leads First Sing, and People Respond 
to Movement—Matinee Musical Club Reports 
Successful Year—Recitals and Notes 

Los Angeles, Cal., July 15, 1918. 

Arthur Farwell led the first community sing on the even- 
ing of July 2, at Normal Hill Center. 

The big crowd of singers who came to enjoy themselves 
found nothing of the formal. No red tape in the big meet- 
ing. When the crowd arrived, it found huge signs de- 
noting the sections for the singers, sopranos, altos, tenors 
and bassos, and the people just drifted into their appoint- 
ed places with that good nature charactersitic of a Los An- 
geles crowd. The crowd itself was most interesting. 
There were little girls and big girls; little boys and big 
boys; women with babies, and grandmothers who were too 
old to sing, but who brought their knitting along and 
listened. There were men of all ages. It was a happy 
throng, and when Mr. Farwell, with Lewis Curtis at the 
piano, started “Pack Up Your Troubles” there was consid- 
erable stirring in an emotional way. 

Mr. Farwell not only put a great deal of “pep” into the 
sing, but he explained his plans and his aims in such a way 
as to create great enthusiasm. 

There were all kinds of songs, “Nancy Lee,” “On the 
Road to Mandalay,” “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
and a version of the “Marseillaise.” 

The first sing was a great success, and with the succeed- 
ing meetings more and more people will get together and 
enjoy the really good fun that these community sings pro- 
vide. 

Matinee Musical Club’s Successful Year 


The yearly report of the Matinee Musical Club shows 
this organization to have accomplished a splendid work 
during the past season. 

In spite of many and large disbursements, the treasurer’s 
report shows the club’s finances in excellent condition. 
The club has fulfilled its pledge toward the support ot 
the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra and has done its 
patriotic duty in the purchase of war bonds. 

The programs presented before the. members of the club 
have been very worth while, calling into service the tal- 
ents of artists of national repute together with those of 
the club’s own personnel. 

The music section is under the direction of Edith Lil- 
lian Clark, and the drama section in charge of Rowena 
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Concert Organist, 2021 California St. 
Phone Fillmore 210, San Francisco 


EDWARDS, GEORGE 
Composer-Pianist 
1724 6th St., San Diego, Cal. 








F''TZSIMMONS, ERNEST E. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
402 Fischer Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


FRICK, ROMEO, Baritone 
Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 
1916 Vista del Mar Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 








ARROWAY, WILL 
Pianist and Accompanist 
1139 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 


GERRISH-JONES, ABBIE 
Composer, 921 Ventura Ave., 
Berkeley, Cal. Phone Berkeley 1406 


GRAY, TYNDALL 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1256 Fifth St., San Diego, Cal. 


GRUNN, HOMER 
Piano 
120 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 














AMMOND. MRS. H. W. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1480 West 7th St., Riverside, Cal. 


HEALY, FRANK W. 
Operatic and Concert Manager 
906 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 





oo GRACE 
ran 
341 Blanchard Hall, Los s Angeles — 
JELICA, STELLA 
Coloratura Soprano 
Management Z. W. Potter, Oakland, Cal. 


JONES, G. HAYDN 
Tenor 
817 Majestic Theatre Bldg., Los Angeles 


OS ANGELES SYMPHONY OR. 
CHESTRA, F. W. Blanchard, Mgr. 
201 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 


LOTT, MR. AND MRS, CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 
g12 W. 2oth St., Los Angeles 


ILLER, MRS. J. PAUL 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
3229 Serra Way, Sacramento, Cal. 

















AKES, A. WILMER 
Musica] Courier Corr dent 
College Place, Walla Walla, Wash. 


OATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical + agg Correspondent 
1506 Yeon Bldg., Po Ore. 


OPPENHEIMER, SELBY . 
Manager of Distinguished A 

General Manager Will L. Greenbaum 

Attractions, Sherman Clay Bldg., San Francisco 


ORMAY, GYULA 
Accompanist, toor Pine Pay 
Phone Franklin 9531 


AUL, ROLAND 
Tenor 


1324 So, Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


PERSINGER, LOUIS 
Woodacre Lodge, San Geronimo 
Marin County, C Cal. 


POTTER, Z. W., Concert ng 
Sherman Clay Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 
Tel, Oakland 449 
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HECHT, ELIAS 
Flutist Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco. Management: Jessica Colbert 


HERRMANN, FREDERICK 
Organ, o, Harmony 
614-15 Majestic Bldg., ia. Angeles 








R& — JOSEF 


Univ. he ce California, Los Angeles 


ROSS, GERTRUDE, Composer 
Art Songs of Japan—Just Published 
At all Dealers—White-Smith Music Publishing Co. 








SELBY, MRS. L. J., Generale 
SELBY, Ida M., Piano | 
343 S. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles — 


SENSENIG, GRACE 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1519 Jefferson St., Boise, Idaho 


SIMONSEN, AXEL 
Cello 
Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 


———_ &°&€#37»:~— 
Concert Pianist 
Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 


SMITH, LUCIA 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
701 Centre St., Redlands, Cal. 


SEBRCER, MR. AND MRS. VERNON 
iano 
2530 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 


STEEB, OLGA, Concert Pianist 
Management Mrs. Jessica Colbert 
990 Geary St., San Francisco 


SYNTHETIC SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Madge Patton Sullivan, Principal 
1006 S. Westlake Ave., Los Angeles 


‘TANDLER, ADOLF, Conductor 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
2226 So. Hobart Boulevard, Los Angeles 


TAYLOR, ELIZABETH A. 
Correspondent Musical Courier 
2725 Harrison St., Oakland, Cal. 


THE TRILLIUMS 
Women’s Quartet 
111 N. Benton Way, Los Angeles 


shag DESIDER JOSEF 
Pianist 
Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 


VIERSEN, GRACE 
Soprano 
Suite 214, Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 


ALLENSTEIN, ALFRED 
Cellist 
Management L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles 
WESSITSH, LOISA PATTERSON 


Dramatic rano, 
905 Kohler & e Bldg., San Francisco 


ZIELINSKI, JAROSLAW DE 
Piano Harmon 


1343 S. Burlington, les Angeles , 
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Blincoe. A chorus and a double quartet are conducted by 
James Washington Pierce. 

It is universally acknowledged that the success of the 
club is due to the activity of the club’s president, Mrs. 
Marshall Stookey Anderson, and the efficient board of 
directors, which has worked in harmony with the club 
leader. Mrs. Anderson’s ability has been so marked, and 
the results she has produced so definite, that the club has 
elected her president for a second term. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: President, Mrs. 
Marshall Stookey Anderson; first vice-president, Edith 
Lillian Clark; second vice- -president, Mrs. Edward Lebe- 
gott; recording secretary, Mrs. Henry Clay King; corre- 
sponding secretary, James W. Pierce; treasurer, Mrs. O. 
Gardner ; directors, Mesdames Clayton J. Hinnman, Henry 
Henderson and Ella P. True. 

Grun Presents Pupils 

At the Little Theatre, on the evening of June 27, Homer 
Grunn, the composer-pianist, presented Elizabeth Barrett 
and Homer Simmons, two of his most promising pupils, 
in recital. These pupils were representatives of the music 
department of the Egan School of Arts, with which Mr. 
Grunn is now allied. 

Miss Barrett played the Debussy numbers, “The Little 
Shepherd” and “Evening in Granada”; Liszt’s “Canzon- 
etta” and a concert etude by MacDowell. In these num- 
bers Miss Barrett showed to splendid advantage the train 
ing she had had with her teacher and the many technical 
points she has absorbed in the course of her studies. Mr 
Simmons played the “Mephisto Waltz” (Liszt) with fine 
phrasing and technic. 

Mr. Grunn plans presenting Mr. Simmons in a matinee 
recital in July. 

At the close of the recital program, Mr. Grunn received 
the parents and friends of the young artists in his studio. 

Leslie Baker, a young tenor, pupil of Roland Paul, and 
Faye Gooch, a violin pupil of Oscar Seiling, appeared on 
the same program, both of them demonstrating the excel- 
lence of their instruction, and were accorded a hearty wel- 
come by the large and discriminating audience present—as 
were Mr. Grunn’s pupils. 

MacDowell Circle Program 


At the Norma Gould School for Dancing, on Friday 
night, July 5, a program of more than passing interest 
was presented. 

Arthur Farwell, who is called by some “the father of 
community music,” told of his experiences in training the 
soldiers to sing at the various cantonments. Mr. Farwell 
presented in a most agreeable way the big work which is 
being done in order to bring music to the soldiers. 

Mary Austin, the noted author, gave a talk on the rela- 
tion of the writer to the war. 

Emma Porter Makinson by request repeated her splendid 
interpretation of some of the Cadman songs. 

Norma Gould, who has created some most artistic dances 
to MacDowell music, was seen and her work was much 
enjoyed by those present. 

A most interesting feature of the evening was an ex- 
hibit of photographs of the works of Rydingszard, a wood 
carver. The artist spoke of the value of this form of art 
work to the invalided soldier. 


Notes 


Abbie Norton Jamison, president of the local Music 
Teachers’ Association, finds her plans for the State con- 
vention rapidly maturing. 

A great deal of interest has been manifested in the 
chamber music compositions which have been written lately 
by local musicians. There will be, it is announced, one 
or more programs devoted to this intimate form of music, 
and among the groups which will be heard is Harold Web- 
ster’s Quintet. Webster himself will play the viola, 
Herman Seidel, the violin, Homer Grunn the piano, and 
Axel Simonsen the cello. 

The Zoellner Quartet, the reputation of which is world- 
wide, will delight the convention guests with their won- 
derful ensemble playing. 

May MacDonald Hope, pianist, and Joseph Rosenfeld, 
violinist, will repeat the Henry Schoenefeld sonata which 
they presented so successfully at their Sonata Evenings 
this last season. 

Anbdther offering which will be of interest to Los An- 
geles musicians in particular will be a new sonata of Alfred 
Appling Butler. It appears that Mr. Butler was in France 
when war war declared, and his sonata reflects various 
phases of that momentous event. Mr. Butler will leave 
Los Angeles soon, and next year will be identified with the 
Peabody Institute. 


MUSIC STILL IN SWING IN TACOMA 
Musicale for Soldiers’ Library Fund—Hiram Tuttle on 
Vacation— Piano Recital at Swedish 
Tabernacle—Local Debut Recital 


Tacoma’s big Stadium, an immense amphitheatre over- 
looking Puget Sound, with a seating capacity of 40,000, was 
crowded to overflowing on the two evenings of the West- 
ern States Military Tournament, when the impressive open- 
ing feature was the singing of five songs by the great as- 
semblage, led by John Henry Lyons and his soldier chorus 
of fifty voices. The chorus which led the events on July 
3 was accompanied by the Davenport Greater Tacoma Band 
and on July 4 by the First United States Infantry Band. 
As a result of the many community song fests held in 
Tacoma the songs were familiar and the multitude joined 
heartily in the following inspiring program: “America,” 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail,” “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” and “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

Musicale for Soldiers’ Library Fund 

Adding interest to the social life of the week, and con- 

tributing at the same time substantially to the library fund 


‘from the “Pirates of Penzance” 


MUSICAL COURIER 


of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Clubhouse, a musicale was 
given on July 2 at the spacious home of Mrs. L. B. da 
Ponte. Groups were given by Mrs. Frederick A. Rice, 
popular Tacoma soprano; Frederick W. Wallis, baritone; 
Robert Ziegler, pianist, and Blanch Yorktheimer, violinist. 
Martha Skewis was the piano accompanist. <A large con- 
tribution was taken up at the door. 
Hiram Tuttle on Vacation 

Hiram Tuttle, Tacoma’s well known baritone and vocal 
teacher, left July 5 for a month’s vacation in California. 
He will be entertained in San Francisco by Mrs. Oliver 
Upham, who was formerly Mrs.’Frank King Clark, and 
by Louis Persinger, concertmaster of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Tuttle has been engaged to 
sing at several concerts in Los Angeles and Pasadena, and 
will appear also in recital at Santa Monica. He will return 
to the Northwest and resume his studio work here in Sep- 
tember. 

Piano Recital at Swedish Tabernacle 

A piano recital was given at the Swedish Tabernacle 
auditorium, on Sunday evening, July 7, by Prof. Frank 
Earnest, of Chicago, in the interests of the North Park 
College of that city. Mr. Earnest was assisted by the 
Tabernacle Chorus of Tacoma. 


Debut Recital 


Helen Drain, a young Tacoma girl with a soprano voice 
of Yare quality, was formally presented in a debut song 
recital in Portland, Ore., on June 27. Miss Drain has 
been in Portland for two years, making a special study of 
voice at the Valair Conse rvatory of Music. et 


REDLANDS NOTES 

The June meeting of the Music Teachers’ Association 
was held at the home of Helen Shields. Choral singing 
of patriotic and other familiar songs was the feature of 
the evening, led by Russell: E. Booker. 

Two eleven year old pupils of Annette Cartlidge were 
heard ina charming piano recital. 

Much interest is shown in the coming Music Teachers’ 
Association convention in Los Angeles, and quite a number 
of teachers plan to be present. Among them: Annette 
Cartlidge, delegate from Redlands; Lucia Smith, vice 
president for San Bernardino County; Mrs. C. M. Brown, 
and Joybelle Hatcher. 
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One of the Best Is 
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PORTLAND’S FREE CONCERTS 


Arrangements Made for Thirty-two Municipal Band 
Concerts—Schubert String Quartet Gives 
Delightful Concert — Notes 


With the assistance of Jane Burns Albert, a prominent 
soprano, the Municipal Band, Percy A. Campbell, conduc- 
tor, opened its series of outdoor concerts on Sunday after- 
noon July 7. Mrs. Albert sang “Poor Wandering One,” 
(Sullivan). Encores 
were demanded, and she responded with “There's a Long, 
Long Trail” (Zo Elliott). The band, which has a com 
plete instrumentation, played an interesting program and 
played it well. Mayor Baker, who believes in free con- 
certs for the people, has booked the organization for thirty- 
two concerts. 





Arens’ Course 

Franz X. Arens, the well known vocal instructor, of 
New York City, will open his third annual vocal course 
here on September 2. Mr. Arens is spending his vacation 
on his Oregon ranch. 

Schubert String Quartet Concert 

The Schubert String Quartet, a new organization, gave 
a delightful concert‘in the Central Library on Sunday even 
ing. July 7. No admission fee was charged. The pro 








THEODORE SPIERING, 
The American violinist, who is being booked by Alma Voedisch for a 
tour which will include joint recitals with Marie Morrisey, the 
American contralto 








gram was composed of Schubert’s quartet in E flat, op 
125, and works by Pierné, Latinn and Tschaikowsky. This 
capable quartet is made up of Vivianne de Lory, first 
violin; Anton Zilm, second violin; Henry Schmidt, viola, 
and Fritz Zilm, cello. 


Oregon M. T. A. Program 


At the last monthly meeting of the Oregon State Music 
Teachers’ Association for the district of Portland, the 
program was devoted to compositions from the pen of 
Edward Ballantine, composer-pianist, of Boston, Mass. He 
was assisted by Mrs. Ballantine, cellist, and Mrs. Charles 
G. Young, violinist. Mrs. James Lester Gualt gave a 
talk on music in eastern Oregon 


Notes 


Laurence A. Lambert, the genial manager of the Elli 
son-White Musical Bureau, has returned from New Yorl 
City. The bureau is booking a number of the younger 
artists of the Pacific Northwest as well as many artist 
with household names. 

The Musicians’ Mutual Association, Local No. 99, A. F 
M., has subscribed for $400 in War Savings Stamps, and 
has $500 in Liberty Bonds. 

Soloists at recent events have been Beth Groves Young, 
soprano; Winifred Forbes, violinist ; Abby Whiteside, pian 
ist, and John Claire Monteith, baritone. 

Genevieve Gilbert, a popular soprano, has affiliated her 
self with the Ellison-White Musical Bureau, an enterpris 
ing organization of this city. 

Frank Earnest, a Chicago pianist, recently gave a suc 
cessful recital in the Swedish Tabernacle. 

Pupils’ recitals have been given recently by Lucie Valair, 
Rose Coursen-Reed and Walter A. Bacon ; 26 


Paul Petri for Portland, Ore. 


Paul Petri, the well known Newark tenor and teacher of 
singing, has just accepted an offer to join the vocal de 
partment of the Ellison-White Conservatory, of Portland, 
Ore. His wife, Lillian Jeffreys Petri, will teach in the 
piano department. 


Michel Gusikoff Makes New Records 


Michel Gusikoff, well known violinist, who was with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra all last winter, has just 
made a number of records for one of the large phonograph 


companies. 
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Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hail, New York 























CYRENA VAN GORDON 


Prima Donna Mezzo-Contralto of the Chicago Opera Company 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: JULES} DAIBER, AEOLIAN . 


HALL,.INEW YORK 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST BARITONE, AVAILABLE 
UNTIL FEBRUARY 5, 1919, FOR CONCERT 
AND RECITAL; METROPOLITAN OPERA 


COMPANY THEREAFTER. 


(Mason & Hamlin Piano Used) VICTOR RECORDS 
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Coach for 
VOCAL 


MAX LIEBLING ¥2<:" 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address: 628 Seventh Ave. Phone 2490 Cirele, N.Y. CITY 


LEON ZIPORKIN 


RUSSIAN CONTRABASS SOLOIST 
Address: 134 West 111th Street - New York City 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 
PIANIST 


Secretary Margaret Rice . . Lake Beulah, Wisconsin 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 


Management: Emil Reich, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
VOCAL 


WITHERSPOON istaucnon 


Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
148 West 72nd Street - - New York 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1446-8 Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 




















Phone, Murray Hill at10 
Booking Season 1918-19 


JOHN MicCORMACK 





In America Entire Season 1918-19 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, associate manager 
sit Fifth Ave. (Postal Life Bidg.), New York 
Steinway Piano Us 


Hermann KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 

on Singing” ; 

‘armen” ; 

“Lieder 











Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints 
Author, New English Version of “( 
l'ranslator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, 
in E nse 








40 pases Road, Regent’s Park, N.W., London 











“The School of Experience” 


will remain open all summer 


Every branch of Dramatic and Operatic Training, 
fitting pupils for public appearances. 


Milton Aborn 
137-139 West 38th Street, New York 
“The Aborn Miniature”’ 


Telephone: Greeley 909 

















(SCAR SAENGER 


“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS ONE OF THE 
GREATEST AUTHORITIES AND ONE OF THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL VOICE TEACHERS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY.” 








Addrees L. LILLY, Secretary 6 East Sist Street, New York 
Telephone 687 Lenox 
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WALTER ANDERSON’ S NEW QUARTERS 


Has Been in the Managerial Business for Thirteen 
Years 


With attractive new offices on the eleventh floor of 62 
West Forty-fifth street, New York, and a cool apartment 
facing Mt. Morris Park, Mr. Anderson is enthusiastic 
about New York as a summer resort and is only planning 
for a brief holiday at Shelter Harbor, R. I 

Mr. Anderson commenced his musical career as a boy 
soprano at a cathedral in England (at thirteen being able 
to read readily at sight). He came to America as a very 
voung man, and the first Sunday in New York, while at- 
tending services at the Judson Memorial Church, was 


WALTER ANDERSON, 
Concert manager. 


sought out by the musical director, who conducted a chorus 
choir of 100 voices, and engaged ve once. Later, he secured 
the tenor position at the Fifth Avenue Reformed Church 
(Forty-eighth street), and filled many other important 
church positions before migrating to Buffalo, where he 
directed a church chorus choir. Mr. Anderson then moved 
to Detroit and Pittsburgh, and there he taught singing, 


WALTER ANDERSON’S NEW OFFICES. 
later returning to New York to open a church choir and 
concert bureau at 7 West Forty-second street. 

Increased business soon necessitated larger quarters, so 
the choir bureau was dropped and Mr. Anderson was suc- 
cessfully manne as a concert manager at 5 West Thirty- 
eighth street, but later moved to 171 West Fifty-seventh 
street. With conscientious effort and by fair methods a 
big business was built up, and as evidence of the keenness 
of the young manager’s judgment he introduced such well 
known artists as Reed Miller, Fred Martin, Caroline Hud- 
: ambert Murphy, Mildred Potter, Reinald Werren- 
rath, Paul Althouse, Grace Kerns, Marie Kaiser, Wilfred 
Glenn, Leo Ornstein, Elsa Fischer Quartet, Margaret 
Abbott, etc., and has recently added to his list Gretchen 
Morris, Dicie Howell, Irene Williams, sopranos; Emma 
Gilbert, contralto; Orville Harrold and Charles Hart, 
tenors ; William Tucker, basso, and Margaret Jamieson, 
pianist. 

There is scarcely a choral organization, symphony or- 
chestra or musical club in the country that has not at some 
time or other engaged artists from Mr. Anderson, who 
seems very enthusiastic about the prospects for the coming 
season of 1018-109. 


son, 


Concert at Pelham Bay Naval Camp 
The Octave Octet, Sidney A. Baldwin, director, gave 
an interesting concert at the Pelham Bay Naval Training 
Camp, Pelham Bay, New York, on last Saturday evening, 
July 20. The members of the octet are as follows: 
George J. Kirwan, Ernest A. Burkhardt, first tenors; Har- 
old Savitz, Charles Morse, second tenors; Herman a 
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Krietler, Nicholas J. Tynan, first basses; Elmer E. Ross, 
C. A. Johnston, second basses. 

Solos were sung by Messrs. Burkhardt, Krietler, Morse 
and Johnston. The ensemble numbers were as follows: 
“March of Our Nation,” “The Musical Trust,” “Ba-a, 
a-a, Black Sheep,” “A Father’s Lullaby,” “The Rosary,” 
“Shadow March,” “De Sandman,” “Dixie Land,” “A Song 
of Liberty,” “Mammy’s Lullaby” and “Sunset.” 


Frank La Forge Plays for Schumann-Heink 


Frank La Forge is playing a number of war concerts 
during the summer with Mme. Schumann- Heink. On 
July 4 he played three concerts with the diva, one in Phila- 
delphia at noon, the event being the signing of the new 
Declaration of Independence in the historical old Inde- 
pendence Hall; at 6 o'clock in the afternoon at the dinner 
given to the Congressmen at the Astor Hotel, New York, 
and later at the great festivities at the Stadium. July 14 
he appeared in the big concert given by Mme. Schumann- 
Heink for the Knights of Columbus in Paterson, N. J., 
and Saturday, July 20, at her annual Ocean Grove concert. 
The latter two dates also marked the first two appearances 
with Mme. Schumann-Heink of Charles Carver, basso, 
who is a young pupil of Frank La Forge. This young man 
met with immediate and great success and received most 
flattering notices from the daily press of the two cities. 
Mr. La Forge and Mr. Carver appeared at Winona Lake, 
Chautauqua, on July 23 and 25,at Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
concerts there. 


Lydia Locke at her Country Estate 


Lydia Locke is summering at her country estate, the 
old Griffith farm, on Croton Lake, N. Y. Mme. Locke 
very wisely decided not to go to the White Mountains, as 
originally planned, feeling that not only is she having 
much greater comfort at her own farm, but she is able 
to work daily for several hours in the shadow of the 
superb oaks which surround the old Griffith homestead, 
and which give protection at all times against excessive 
heat. Emil Polak, Mme. Locke’s accompanist, with his 
family, is a guest at the farm, which enables Mme. Locke 
to work hard preparing her programs for next season. 
When seen in town this week, Mme. Locke said that 
working and singing in the open air has had a very bene- 
ficial effect upon her vocal cords. 


Werrenrath’s July Appearances 


Reinald Werrenrath, the American baritone, now a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Company, season 1918-19, 
announces his first New York recital. It will take place 
Sunday afternoon, October 20, at Aeolian Hall, and the 
program will be given entirely in English. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s July appearances include a special Red 
Cross benefit on July 19, at Cohasset, Mass., given under 
the auspices of the well known Boston soprano, Anita Davis 
Chase, and on Monday, July 22, he and Maggie Teyte give 
1 joint recital under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. at 
Cape May, N. J. The baritone’s last July concert will be 
in the form of a recital on Friday evening, July 26, at the 
Pennsylvania State ( ollege. 


Red Cross Concert at : Lene Beach 


William Thorner is organizing a Red Cross concert for 
“The Castles,” Long Beach, Long Island, on Tuesday 
evening of next week, for the benefit of the local branch 
of that organization, of which Mrs. William Bronwell is 
chairman. He has succeeded in obtaining a notable list 
of artists, including Pasquale Amato, Max Rosen, Tamaki 
Miura, Eva Didur, Genia Zielinska, Leo Ornstein, Jose 
Mardones, Rafaelo Diaz, and Giuseppe Bamboschek. The 
latter will conduct a large orchestra of Metropolitan Or- 
chestra players. 
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pee re tt ee ree ee Teeter Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
Bogert, Walter L.....csessscccccccccccccccers Kennebunkport, Me. 
Bohnet, Cleveland, . 2.0 ccccccoscccccssccversces San Antonio, Tex. 
CIES. cn. n'gu ddan sees cu sepes dened evap ernen Newport, R. I. 
Breeskin, EliaS.......6.sseceeeeseectereereecerenes Blue Hill, ae 
Bristol, OR SINR SE aed ini lic ep eee GMM Raisin BE = Harrison 
Brown, Eddy, Py Tt Lake Osceola Inn, Jefferson bene 2 wi Y. 
Brown, Mary Houghton..........seeereeeeeeeerenecs Rockford, Ill. 
Buckley: Margaret... 2c ccvccccescvececcccseeeers Ocean Park, Cal. 
Weather, Masel Looe scccciceccceesccvessevvecscege Estes Park, Colo. 
DURE POSE, Bec ccc cccccessecccvcccensvescces Long Branch, N. J. 
ALLENDAR, Mary R...........+++++++.+++-Stonington, Conn, 
Campanini, Cleotonte............06+ White Mountains, N. H. 
Carlson, Mrs. Cy. O..cssesesceeseeereeees Woods Hole, Mass. 
Carpenter, Bay cuter Cnc ecew etisiews cowseuange Crystal Bay, Minn. 
Caspl, Fermando......cscsccsccccccccsccecs Springlake Beach, N. J. 
Case, BOTS: ven ccscccedccriovrscvescscssqesace New York Cit 
Come, BOOB, . ccc csctecvesedtoncseccovocseveves Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Cee, Tees Peale occ 0 teks ve eeyecces onesees Mountain View, Me. 
Charlier, Marcel.......... Harbor View Beach, = Ry 5 Conn. 
Church, Bernice C.... Velen ete onet seek vensa see Joseph, Mich. 
Church, Frank * eb Ohio 
CE, IE voto ttnoncpcges 8 he Veena vesveneses Pittsfield, Mass. 
Clyde, AMMB. cocccccccccvecvoncceteoseerceseccoece Seabrook, Tex. 
Cobb, May WEIN. va vances cdecdccaseoervegeces Nantucket, Mass. 
i Ui cs di ea'heo ehh 6 89 Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Colley, Heicn Es cnunbecad ¥ sage sow ihanks te etches ene Atlanta, Ga. 
Komen, Diivsteves hs cat CU per sha web een dokes Lake George, N. Y. 
Comradi, Luther... .ccccsccasscccsccccwvvcvecceces Chicorua, N. H. 
Corey, Vert.ccccccsccccrsccsdtecswecoscces Geneva, Kane Co., Ill. 
Comment, Aa Voscccccssaceestescas Round Lake, Saratoga Co., ° 
Cottlow, Mert. Moiscsiigcedsecccooscccssenccatesec Bronxville, N. Y. 
Cox, W. Ralph. .coccccscccsscrcstesvcscverece Peterborough, N. H. 
Craft, Marcella. .scccsscscccccsvccescecceses Fat cay Riverside, Cal. 
Criticos, Jean. ..ccccccccccccsccescccseseseescesess Piedmont, Cal. 
Crumbaugh, PO sie Chie csi benccdoccacceegerns ages Hamilton, Mo. 
Curci, Mario... cccocecsccsciccecs ..Pine Hill, Catskill Mountains 
OP yet rrr fori Esmond, N. Dak 


Dambmann, Emma A elter a Westerly, i & 





David, Annie Louise. ..Mattapan, Mass. 
Davis, Meyef..cccevcccccers ‘Bar Harbor, Me. 
Dawley, Eula ......csccceccces : .Paris, Tex. 
De Bruyn, Roger .....cccecccccccccseveetesesenees Belmar, N. 
De Luca, Giuseppe....cssesssccccccs Long Branch, N. 
De Pifia, Merced.....csscccccccccsccce .Long Branch, N. } 
Didur, Adamo.......cscsccssccccesvccacesececs Spring Lake, N. J. 
Dietrich, Grace......ccccccccscccces Milbrook, Duchess Co., N. Y. 
Dilling, Mildred............++: ecko euts bankas Cooperstown, N. Y. 

DDY, Madeline Hobart. ..........-eeeeeeeeeees Bayonne, J. 
Eddy, CRT co awit cove ckcathee reek et Palo Alto, Ni, al. 
Elman, Mischa. .....csccctcccccsens Long Beach, L. I., N. Y. 

AY, AMPs tins corcacedectcvacseueveceursas Bethlehem, N. H. 

Ferguson, Bernard.......6.esceeceeeeeseseeeees Alton, N. H. 

Fillion, Mrs. Ferdinand...........+.+: Calgary, Alta., Canada 
Fischer, Adelaide. .......-s.eeeeeeess Lake Queechy, Canaan, N. Y. 
Fischer, Ele. ....cccccccccccvccccecsevesvers Kennebunkport, Me. 
Flint, WOR k. 6 icisnsse Cevecevccescoveecces So. Hyannis, Mass. 
Fowler, «occ babe 06d e CGabeebeeetea Ne bes Oak Bluffs, Mass. 
Franko, Nahan........-.secseceeececeers Long Beach, L. L., Za 
Fremstad, Olive... .....ccecceeecereeeeeeseeeensees Bridgton, "Me. 
Friedman, > a MPOPPTTTT i tt Long Beach, L. I, N. Y. 

ABRILOWITSCH, Clara Clemens.........++> Seal Harbor, Me. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip eectbeunsepeotaaucssete Seal Harbor, Me. 

Gadski, Mme, J...-.--++++++ .Schroon Lake, Essex Co., N. Y. 
Galli-Curci, Amelita...........+00005 Pine Hill, Catskill Mountains 
Ganz, Rudolph. ........eeceeee cece eee eee eee eeeeeennns Naples, Me. 
Gardner, Grace G.ncocccccccciesenccesvcsseceseses Hillsboro, Ohio 
Garrison, Mabel........- Sb éehaha see Raneder ees Highland Park, Ill. 
Gates, Lucy.....cccccecceesers Gevnccceicans Ghee taaen Logan, Utah 
Gatti-Casazza, Giulio. .........eseceeeeeeeeeeenees Glen Cove, L. 
Gebhard, Heinrich. ....---sseeeeee eer eer eer sercesne Norfolk, Mass. 
Gentle, Alice.......csecceeeeeescceecseceee Port Washington, L. I 
Given, Thelma.........seseeceeessccerceevens Lake George, N. 
Goldsmid, Flora... 9 .......scsceeeeeseeecenseees .. Forest ark, Pa 
Grant-Schaeffer, G. A..... 6-0 ee eeeee Beebe Junction, P. Q., Canada 
Graveure, Lowis.....:..cccecccccecscscceseccceces Burlington, Vt. 
Greene, oe CS rerrrrrrivt rr tris Brookfield Center, Conn. 
Gulick, Charles L...... 5. cece eee reer eee en eee nenes Westfield, N. J. 
Gurnbe rg, Lowis L...... 2. ccc erccccveee North Long Branch, N. J. 

ACKETT, Arthur..........-- Lake Winnepesaukee, Alton, N. H. 

Hackett, Mrs, Arthur...... Lake Winnepesaukee, Alton, N. H. 

Hageman, TROROUE, bo occ voccsccccccccoveqseceees Glencoe, Til. 
Hall, Walter Henry......-.00++seeeeeee scence East Edgecomb, Me. 
Hamerslough, I a North Long Branch, 
Hamlin, George. ........-0eeceeeeecceeeeeeeeee Lake Placid, N. Y. 
SANE INE Wis sce cr cccecveccovesystecesse Lake Placid, nN. Y¥. 
Harris, Jeorge, Joie ccvivccctecceteesesvecscccces Bar Harbor, Me. 
Harris, Victors......scscccccccecceces East Hampton, L. I., N. 
Harrold, Orville. cc cccccccccvccsssbezeccesscccceosses Glencoe, i. 
Hartmann, APtRUP. oc ccc cccccccesces Houghton, Allegany Co., N. 
Harvard, Suie........-e cece reece eccereneeeeees Battle Creek, Mich. 
Havens, Mrs. Charles E.........-seeeeceeereeeeeese Webster, Mass. 

ng Aa hens eee aneeee bs k6roememneds Bay View, Mich. 
ciated Rut wek<* b<a2es Narragansett Pier, R. I. 





Adirondack Mountains 
Marin Co., Cal. 
Pocatello. Ida. 


.The Larches, Lake Placid, 
a es eee Te Belvedere, 


GENNARO MARIO-CURCI 


(Graduate of the Royal Academy of Santa Cecilia, Rome) 














is the only private coach and accompanist of 


Madame Galli-Curci 
Address: Care of Charles Wagner, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 





























































Hill, Jessie Fenner............. Crooked Lake, Averill Park, N. Y. 
Me: MN EAT alle 0s ns ols bo nhiaacetcera ee Lake, on  é 
Hoffmann, SUN hin due KES Ke wins Load vee biion port, N. H. 
OMe, LAGOS. 665 ok o's coco Kees kc Woodstock, Une 4d N. Y. 
I Ne. occa accucebaxacndanade Northeast E Baynes Me. 
Holterhoff, WEEE. Wn. +0 6 o Sucseeeah es anus bannne York Cit 
Homer, EUR COS. cccvestrcie Bolton, Lake yp N. 
ONO, (TEs 6.6.06 Ue eee eC UR cee ue ooh kas bank t. Pocono, Pa. 
Huss, Henry it bons che nevas ewes Diamond Point, Warren Co., N. Y. 
PS Gath ve nivanx ecient Far Rockaway, L. L., N. Y. 
FO: BOA 6.5 ois Bho Kasvccaeeae Rockaway Park, L. I, N. Y. 
I Mans occ divcsckteuhadns Northport, 
Kaufmann, Ss ia} 00.6 kuch cedaonene eee ooh ee Be 
MS CUNOOT, <0 ¥6004ks cacbvidedwaves Ravinia Park, Ill. 
BI ME ET 5 6.0% F ois 6 0855 de Knecck beucaao Blue Hill, Me. 
ME Re alk i cveala, totuicca. éknaas Lake Ontario, N. Y. 
Knupter, Mr. and Mrs. Walter R............ Magician Lake, Mich. 
MS THINS oa is cre cen pesek cecaes ceocsbetas Pittsfield, Mass. 
MERE HOON: 85 60 od 6a codec ware Lake Charlotte, Elizaville, N. Y. 
SN MUON wicias pc enek tec caeecesesevetuiael Burlington, Vt. 
SP NS Se ayes canedeedursveceverccduscsh Lake George, N. Y 
Fe PONS i Cae eee oT 
L DANE, MET: doo os cccceucccedunecambanas pnd N. }: 
Lang, Margaret ieids's vececiaspeacesboude New Boston, N. H. 
SANE SNL 6 bev cde’ y Weticdeedtcasdes -Stony Creek, Conn. 
DOOR MOMINSE 0 oie o's 04cg icedastetbercesd . Washington, D. C. 
Leventritt, BREED” Ghieice vbedsagesccsacds -Beverly Farms, Mass. 
Levitent,. MiRCRG so. oo cis os cawetsee’ Avon- by-the-Sea, N. J. 
Liebling, eee .»Margaretville, N. Y. 
Liebmann, 9 Srececeeceees Sound Beach, Conn. 
Lindgren, WO eee vivte des ..Rowayton, Conn. 
Loeb, Elen.....<sec- Deal Beach, N. J. 
Lulek, Dr. Fery L.. .Long Beach, 1M 
Luyster, Wilbur A.. oCacd ebxedeuehus East Brookfield, Mass. 
ARTINELLI, Giovanni............ Monroe, Orange Co. Y. 
Martucci, Umberto. +++++-Rockaway Beach, Lon Isand, N. we 
TERNOU I Bs cso cpesesscebeods Venezuela, South America 
Matzenauer, Margaret. . Taylors on Schroon, Adirondack, N. 
WEGCOMMI TOMI kb ccd Sick ov civciccwn codeneriatids Noroton, Conn 
MoMabin Med ©. Wives, cs icssccicccdccccheceiie, Hinsdale, Mass 
MEV. BUMNEMN, dick cers 5; .dks sedeqeriivaceecenas Hollywood, Cal. 
Mees, Dr, Arthur. Pehecereccendieececnseecseees mene, Vt. 
RENIO.; WHINE 66. 5d. be ba Vdtves yecddéieccixtoom New City, N. Y. 
REIAGOOOs ATUROT. 5 cdc cove ccedsccéaus Musicolony, Wester y, ) A 
Milholland, Vida......... Meadowmont, Wadhams, Essex Co., N. Y. 
Miller, Rosalie......----- ss... Muncie Cottage, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
OGNIy ERMNNENS 0 6 ional g's aN0 8 bstocapacectsdeade ew Haven, Conn. 
Mott, Alice Garrigue.............. Long Lake, Hamilton Co., N ‘- 3 
Mikie, Mat ce Cae o 66 6 eRGb ESS. 0 600s 6eRsR eR ORIEN Pittsfield, » RY 
Pees MEME ROR bso dae ve cced cceubeantinivn Sherman, Tex. 
Muzio, Claudia.......... 0... ahaa heeeWelUaeeS Highland Park, Ill. 
PePON MINN ISK s actin hu che Cate ce neecksin tees Seattle, Wash. 
SEP OEs Wer nene 40660 Tag rao tk cade decdeeneaee Thousand Islands, N. Y. 
NANA hee slucetdbne} tetne vitesckeuw Great Neck, L. IL, N. Y. 
WO, POUR a doe vc cct ckvdute Heath, Franklin Co., Mass. 
SET MV ateee os cséaceee aces te Cedarhurst, | i ee eS A 
Neal-Simmons, Katherine..........cccccccsccececees ‘Portland, Ore. 
Newkirk, Lillian Sherwood.............-ceeeee; New Haven, Conn. 
Maw Teter MAMI Ei iic cis cccieeticecierescchs Pdcono Manor, Pa. 
MN 0a oie 4's Gaarcanctudeatakbecindtin Harrison, Me. 
OUNRH IE, MEMMER cca cvacvevinvevesvcetske cetwy Quogue, L. I. 
a Ca. Rnd beans o vee saitnxevhedscavis West Chatham, Mass. 
Novaes, Cediey an caicst0ccddceetetcscests Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
POU RAG re its. NEE 5 vec eaacnevereeucd o's Route 1, Savage, inn. 
O Oetteking, Mme. Hanna Brocks, — 
“Maple Terrace,” Box 21, Rosendale, N. Y. 
Mae PUUMNOR Bale o's o.06 3 u60d0m Ko eeavone New Canaan, Conn. 
PONE: BAB e 05.060 ccccccce San Geronimo, Marin Co., Cal. 
EE - WHS» hnunca on ode dneeen enticed Wildwood, N. J. 
Polah, Andre.......care of Richard Le Gallienne, Rowayton, Conn, 
ee GS nb cin uirndc bedekh 04 aastioee Worcester, Mass. 
Rathisbon Williams, Nina. orth Long Branch, N. J. 
Ray, Ruth. é a cbeer ants kb ee ode beed be ebencl ake George, N. 
MOGs ECU WEN ire dees inne We ceeceedescdatweern Gloucester, Mass. 
NN DES Ck oes Suck ete s bean sede taken Arverne, L. L, » 3 
PE, MSs onc Chinceddacecacwuden aticeains ence Perry, N. Y. 
a iahe secon tdaes années cov veeenee chun Norwich, N. Y. 
Os OI oo ao 0 0.0.0:606 06600 Ghee ees Southampton, L, i N. Y. 
EE Me, MO anced edits eonees becheonk Binghamton, Ms. Y. 
Romero, Miss J........00eeeeceeceeeeeeeesess Strand Beach, Conn. 
SOME, MEMS 45 0.4.5 00.5 tne cee vegeceestedteeneeeee Lake George, N. Y. 
Rosenbaum, DEEN ne wedieeds éusaviece eons Kamel Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Rothwell, iodeueeebes ¢dbeekes.recceae Mountain Lakes, N. J. 
Ruemmeli, PENU ed oe cévvekvatecechs00nnc awed Lake George, N. Y. 
Rybner, LR ER SS aR ES 2s Tannersville, N. Y. 
AND, George. ..ccsccccccccccccccseces White Mountaine, N. H. 
SO) DENN 0 Veet cescesccaseosacacenee Bar Harbor, Me. 
Scheve, Edward B..... » O. Estes Park,, Colo. 
ORE TUNE Bis cowsvecdeoncosescncuasacean arren, H,. 
Scott, John Prindle... . MacDonough, . Be 
Seagle, Ss oh o6s Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
Seidel, Toscha... -Lake George, N. Y. 
SI EIS. Suto ed ¥0soets cabedescendace Lake Beulah, ? 
I SEs acdbscttctececnceceeceaueae Atlantic City, N j: 
EE Te cha. cies etd asées es dveedtahennee Okmulgee, Ole. 
RUN, cv cdhedesvettcdvelgecuedenneay Ventnor, N. 
EE EE Sc aknn cnad 9h oanaces ethoavuckeceduanon Cairo, 
MOOG, GUND s 6 eo cccsrcddconecvcetscscoeccasceees Duluth, Minn. 
EY JERS .Chengcctecccntccncceanceeedeaenart Berkeley, Cal. 
Smith, Ethelynde a tia we mine ccde egedeues P. O. 136, Alton Bay, N. H. 
[rr ar: Pryor, Okla. 
SG MIC, oné Ga daksnaes gOctedetendccedseean Baltimore, Md. 
MON ORG cs cvcvivcccccoceupenddce seevecses Westport, Conn. 
Sparkes, BNE. Cesc ceurdadedebvegsboutecs cue tae een L. I. 
Spencer, Allen. .cccsveccccccccsccevescsccees bay uetonsing, Mich. 
ee ECT See re eee oT eer ye Lake Placid, 'N. . A 
SO Pas 8.000 heh co ddse cevcdys vedkuaweun Winsted, Conn. 
Stern, Mra. Horace......000> Esdevecedeccuea Atlantic City, 
GOOG, Bcc ccccccasdccccesseccvecccess Bradley Beach, N. 
DORR Ey BOONE oor decccccécccescesecesebase Seal Harbor, Me. 
CTMOCNTE, TUCURGED, Kev 65s ce cccctoccccenscceces Long Branch, N. J. 
SET EO 3200 b ceecccéccocbedescescdcnateeas Harrison, Me. 
DTIOG, TRUINIUN s o0n 0.00 0046s Cv evececcsr snes Lake Mahopac, N. Y 
-Picton, Ont., Canada 







ENNEY, Gena Branscombe. 
Torpadie, Greta. 


- Seal Harbor, Me. 
Everett E 


Truette, .Greenville, Me. 


Treharne, Bryceson.... cies tscoetue Mallet’s Bay, Vt. 
Fi eR ences tees ci vecieds Rockville Centre, L. L, N. Y. 
PUR AMONG oc bo caWeb ccc ccdccccenthieses shane Neponsit, L. I. 
Vem Madea, W. Bin decscsvcccvdcesccces Bridgewater, Mass. 
Von Inten, F.. > -Slangueaivite, Delaware Co., N. Y. 
Von Klenner, Katharine E......+..+++++0: Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Geet aEisTER, OEE Dies ieacvescinauchnaas Catskill, N. Y 
DT (Ml. 6) is nGanhansionendesebwaee Wildwood, N. J. 
Wadler, | hy DOCR TLS CREE Cs8 CRbavbecvedéowben Rockport, Mass. 
Werner, Grace Oe oe ee eee Harrisonville, N. Y. 
We, DORE Lh oud da niles b¢cld ovbbe ceesekeke beted Sayner, Wis. 
Williams, Mrs. Nina Rathisbon........... North Long Branch, N. J. 
We I ci cnaachatcedccicsdeccatetisendovans Oxford, Pa. 
Cee, Ce BORN so 0c cadas ccctpadevsbbaede Bryant’s Pond, > 
Witherspoon, Florence Hinkle.........ccsccccccseses Darien, Conn. 
——_a———— OO eae ton Cons: 
MORNE MENS 6 ecb rel ccsdeteteccceseretencescsodoe Perr 
ES i Ee Pre rere eer ere ee Ashiand, Nwis. 
i CNN Mdc Sade écauakcctbonceccedectesiicede Fayette, Ohio 
WOM, SMOURT Ss cecisickeanstactsvccanen Whitney Point, Y. 
De Ore eee Pee Ore TTT ITE Manhattan Beach, N. Y. 
F opener 1 pee ee geduaenh ee Fishers Island, Conn. 
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THE HIGHER TECHNIC OF SINGING 
W. HENRI ZAY tice: s.c8 
a dtr pone Psychology of Voice,” pub. G. 
Compl Studio: 50 West 67th Street 
ee — © = 8B 
Address 49 Claremont Ave, 
as well as he sang last evening.’ 
—Philadelphia Record, June 22, 1918. 
Concerts ‘Festivals - 


Unions Book 

Professor of Choral Music, 
Toavina! HARROLD has never sung 
HAYWOOD VOCAL STUDIOS - Carnegie Hall, New York 
For information addvese: BE. Reyeckts, 19 Breatwas, New York Clty 











. d’ AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


| Ville d’Aubigne (25bis.+ rue de Brancas . _Sevres-Paris 


6° MARCOSSON 


VIOLINIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS, SEASON 1918-19. 
Director Violin Department, Summer Chautauqua Insti- 
tution, Chautauqua, N, Y. 
Permanent Address: MARCOSSON MUSIC SCHOOL, 807 The Arcade, Cleveland, 0. 


SAM 8S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
Oratorio 38 88 Lecture Recitals 


Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 
Government Song-leader at Camp Bowie. 


Lehmann Violin School 


GEORGE LEHMANN — 447 West 97th Si., New York City 



































rector 
AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 
AS WELL AS THE ADVANCED PLAYER 
A staff of the ablest assistants to meet every student’s needs. Free 


instruction in bage L of Music and Piano Playing. All communi- 
cations should be directed to the Secretary, MARY G. RUSSELL. 


GAYLORD VY O ST 


COMPOSER- 











VIOLINIST 


RUTH DE HASS BALFOUR . . 


=== JONAS 


the renowned Spanish 
: Schuyler 3071 

















Piano Virtuoso and Peda- 
gogue, will personally con- 
duct a summer term for Pro- 
fessionals only in New York 
City, beginning July Ist. 
Address: H. Gremmel. Asst, 45 W. 76th St., New York City, Phone 


ARIMONDI 


Leading Basso With Chicago Opera Association 
CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 
Tour Now Booking 
Address: CONCERT BUREAU, JULIUS DAIBER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


S. 
BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
FRENCH, ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN | 
561 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. 


2970 Audubon | 
LESLEY MARTIN, te! cane 


STUDIO: 1425 Bresdues, New York. 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude Hutch- 
¢son, George Bensun, George Gillet, John Hen- 
dricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti, Marion Weeks, and many 
other singers now before the public in opera 
and church work. 


“AMERICA FIRST” 
ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


Was born in AMERICA. Educated in AMERICA. 

Uses a Lyon & Healy Harp made in AMERICA. 

Is making a onecielt laying at her recitals 
compositions by AM ERIC. an comppeers, the princi- 
pal one oouns *§ Saneerte for harp solo and orchestra. 
re) Ma Hoberg. Tour now king through 

ERICA CA under MERIC CAN Management of 
Lee Keedick Lecture and Musical Bureau 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York W. C, Glass, Booking Manage: 


Cuz anar>e> 












































MUSICAL COURIER 





July 25, 1918 











OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 








Christine Schutz’s Art Attracts Various Cities 


Christine Schutz, the American contralto, has had an 
exceptionally fine season, which closed with a spring tour 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Following are a few of the many notices received, which 
to the calibre of her work: 


Lord,” 
Little 


attest most surely 


sung by Christine Schutz, 


Of the parts, “O Rest in the 
Rock, Ark., May 1. 


was perhaps the gem of the oratorio 


solo 


FUN UU DULL eS 





CHRISTINE SCHUTZ, 
Contralto, 


MM UR 


£ 
= 
al 


and filled with 


Christine Schutz revealed a contralto voice fresh 
the most sensuous color, Her use of such a splendid gift was most 
excellent.——Commercial Appeal, Memphis, May 2 


Miss Schutz’s work throughout the program was of a high order 


of artistic excellence. There could be no question about the quality 


of her voice, a full, deep contralto.—Decatur Herald, May 3 
Miss Schutz sang splendidly “‘My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice" 
and came back to sing Lang's “ Irish Love Song” at the insisted 


demand of 1400 pairs of hands.—Decatur Herald, May 4. 


AUDIENCE LIKES SCHUTZ 

Christine Schutz appeared before a university 

first time, and it is safe to predict a demand for her return 
Iowan, May 7 


audience for the 
Daily 


Christine Schutz sang “Amours viens aider,” from “Samson and 
Delilah,” and received a flattering reception. She has a great con 
tralto voice, very full and deep, and of apparently unlimited power. 
She sings with a serious consideration and a natural dramatic fervor 


that makes her work impressive.—Cedar Rapids Evening Gazette, 
May 9 
Christine Schutz, contralto, achieved splendid plaudits.—Jackson- 


ville Courier, May 11 


rare ability, 
Daily Free Press, 


was forced to respond 
May 14 


artist of 
Streator 


Christine Schutz, an 
with several encores 

Christine Schutz has a contralto voice of lovely quality, which 
she has under great control. She sang the dramatic aria, “Oh, Love, 
Lend Thine Aid,” from “Samson and Delilah.” She made such a 
good impression by her pleasing personality and glorious voice that 
she was recalled and added Margaret Ruthven Lang's charming 
“Irish Love Song,” which was beautifully sung.—Daily Independent 
Times, Streator, Ill, May 14. 


was the other soloist of the evening, 


contralto, 
and wide of range, and her dramatic 


Christine Schutz, 


her voice being rich in tone ‘ t 
interpretation of the aria from “Samson and Delilah” was an in 
spiring bit of grand opera. An Americag girl, Mme. Schutz has 
earned all her honors in this country. Her encore, “Mavourneen,’ 
rounded out her portion of the program with a fine contrast, allow 
ing her contribution to complete its appeal to varying tastes,—Ft. 
Wayne Journal Gazette, May 17 


Schutz, contralto, has a marvelous voice, wide in range 
sweet and alluring. Its possibilities appear bound 
artist will be ranked some day with even 
the wonderful Schumann-Heink. Miss Schutz's hearers were thrilled 
by her “O Don Fatale,” from “Don Carlos,”” and were en rapport 
with her “Mavourneen,” sung in response to an encore, The people 
longed to hear her again Bowling ¢ Green, May 18. 


Christine 
of rounded bigness, 
less, Certainly this young 


Christine Schutz is a young woman of most pleasing personality, 
with a warmth of voice that encompasses the emotional and dra- 
matic possibilities of her number with ease. The voice is one of 
surprising range and the quality throughout is most excellent. Her 
interpretative powers are worthy of generous praise.—Kalamazoo 
Gazette, May 24. 

Her place was gratifyingly filled by Miss Schutz, the contralto, 


who captivated the audience in the afternoon in the aria from 
“Samson and Delilah.’ Miss Schutz has a voice that Findlay music 





lovers compared with Schumann-Heink and Louise Homer in a way 


that Miss Schutz herself would have deemed most complimentary. 
lier voice is a rich dramatic contralto with a register that is as 
remarkable as the depth and purity of her tone.—Findlay Morning 
Republican, May 20, 


Miss Schutz has a marvelous contralto voice and with her per- 


sonal charm and youth has already achieved much renown. Miss 
Schutz sang “O Don Fatale,” from “Don Carlos,” showing her 
wonderful range of quality and pleasing personality, thrilling her 
hearers.-The Wood Country Democrat, May 24. 


Althouse Again Triumphant in Concert 
The following fine notices were received by Paul Alt- 
house, the splendid young tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, after his appearance at the recent Evanston 
North Shore Music Festival. This was Mr. Althouse’s 
second engagement at this festival, his success on this re- 
engagement even surpassing that of his first appearance : 


Paul Althouse, the Metropolitan tenor, whom I once called “our 
American Muratore,”” was a vocal Orbin of ravishing beauty of 
tone His voice flows with delightful ease from lowest to highest 


register, never tiring himself or his hearers, constantly modulated by 
his artistic insight and carried closer to us by his perfect enunciation, 
His pianissimo is of delicate sheer fabric and unfailing firmness of 
pitch. And his tenor sounds even better at a distance, for I lis- 
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tened to the third part of “Caractacus’ from the rear of the audi- 
torium without losing the impression of its charm and quality 
Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American. 


Althouse, the tenor, 
a clear diction and a style 
News, 


Paul 
order, 
cago 


adds to vocal accomplishments of high 
which is robust and manly.—Chi 


Andre Polah Gives Exquisite Program 
The following press notices describe a recent successful 
apnearance of ae Polah: 


MARGUE oe YLVA AND Arene aan AT 
R¢ 'MANIAN BENEFIT C¢ ERT 
Marguerite ee soprano, and Andre = violinist, gave a 
concert yesterday afternoon in the Belasco Theatre for the benefit 


of the Washington branch of the American committee for the relief 


of the Roumanian war orphans. They were assisted by Paul Bley- 
den, tenor, and Lieut. Vasile Stoica, baritone, attaché of the Rou 
manian legation. Mr. Polah is a favorite in Washington, where he 


has appeared many times this season. His playing is always delight- 
ful, the “Ave Maria,” by Schubert-Wilhelmj, yesterday being espe- 
cially so.—Times, Washington, D. C., July 11, 1918. 


It was well for the large end Teprescntative audience which at 
tended the benefit concert at the Belasco Theatre yesterday after 
noon for the Roumanian war orphans that it did not regard the occa- 
sion as merely another opportunity to contribute to a war charity 
without the hope of a return beyond the satisfaction of a generous 
contribution for a good object, for the concert was a rare musical 
treat, superior in many respects to the concerts of the regular season. 
Without in the least dimming the luster of the beautiful program 
rendered by Marguerite Sylva, the noted grand opera prima donna, 
who is accorded the honor of being the greatest Carmen in the world, 
Andre Polah, the Belgian violinist, must have impressed music lov- 
ers generally, and especially those devoted to the violin, that no 
has been rendered in Washington 


more exquisite violin program 

in years than that which he contributed to the delightful after- 
noon. {r. Polah's playing of the Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave 
Maria” was indescribably beautiful, as were the Schumann-Kreisler 
“Romance, ” Vieuxtemps’ “Sérénité,” with muted strings, and Sara- 

sate’s “Spanish Dance,” at the conclusion of which an encore selec- 


tion was given.- -Evening Star, Washington, D. C., July 11, 1918. 


“Our God, Our Country and Our Flag” 


John McCormack has been styled “the singing prophet of 
victory” on account of the wonderful campaign made by 
him for the Red Cross and Knights of Columbus. He 
used the new song, “Our God, Our Country, and Our 


Flag,” for the first time at Lynn, Mass., the latter part of 
June. The papers gave particular notice to the song as 
follows: 


Easily the most appreciated number on the program was the patri- 
otic war song writte n by Edward Machugh, “Our God, Our Coun- 
try and Our Flag.” It is a song that thrills to the very heart; it's 
the kind of a song that makes us glad we are Americans. —Lynn 
News. 

It is a song of unusual merit and amply expresses the dignity 
of its splendid title. Mr. McCormack expresses the opinion that it 
will be sung throughout the length and breadth of the land, for it 
contains all that could be desired as an expression of true patriotic 
sentiment.—Boston Post. 

Though the song was the last number on the program, the entire 
audience remained seated, only to rise up and cheer for the encore, 
and Mr. McCormack repeated the entire song.—Boston American. 


Alice Gentle’s Azucena Commended 


The following are a few opinions of Alice Gentle’s su- 


perb art: 


The role of Azucena is one in which a competent singer and fair 
actress seldom has much difficulty in making an impression, but Miss 
Gentle rises above the conventional in her interpretation of it, This 
young contralto, whose voice has also the mezzo range and quality, 
was absolutely thrilling in her impassioned delivery of the “Fierce 
Flames Are Soaring” aria and her mellow tones were heard with 
exquisite effect in the final “Home to Our Mountains” duet with 
Manrico..—Evening Bulletin. 


The Azucena of Alice Gentle, another artist of careful method 
and vibrant voice, was often suggestive of Mme. Homer, in its broad 
yocal effects and energetic histrionism.—The North American. 


Alice Gentle had her best effort thus far in opera in this city in 


the role of Azucena. She has a contralto voice of remarkable range 
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ALICE GENTLE, 


Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who 

achieved another success with the Festival Opera Com- 

pany in Philadelphia. Miss Gentle will make her debut 
at the Metropolitan next season. 
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and power and gave the part its full dramatic requirements.—Phila 


delphia Press. 

The semi-mystic gypsy Azucena of Alice Gentle was another out- 
standing conception, in fact it has been a long while since the part 
has been so capably sung and acted here. Her tragic enunciation of 
the “Fiercely the Flames Burn” and of the later pathetic ‘‘Home- 
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ward Returning O’er the Green Mountains” were gems of delivery 


and pure lyricism.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





Alice Gentle, as the Azucena made a real success, singing with 
richness of voice and with skill the dramatic Verdi music.—Philadel- 
phia Record, 


Alice Gentle’s voice has deepened and her dramatic work was a 
revelation to her old admirers. Her rich tones rang out with thrill- 
ing resonance, and in the great duet in the second act with Manrico 
she was supreme. Again in the camp scene she impressed the audi- 
ence with her passionate declamations, and was given several curtain 
calls, Her part of the favorite duet in the last scene was likewise 
another great vocal accomplishment.- Evening Telegraph, 

Alice Gentle’s well trained contralto exhibited the potent develop- 
ment of her art since the Hammerstein period. Her Azucena had 
both dramatic picturesqueness and lyric eloquence.—Evening Pub- 
lic Ledger. 


Alice Gentle, whose voice has anined materially in volume con- 
tributed a powerful and well considered impersonation of Azucena. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer. 





Mabel Garrison’s Ravinia Opera Successes 


Mabel Garrison, the popular young Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, appeared in the leading roles in “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” on July 3, and “Lucia” on June 30, at Ravinia Park, 
Ill., and received the following favorable criticisms: 


A clean, competent, literate singer; and she made clear why the 
scrutineers of her recent Metropolitan opportunity in the role were 
so warm in praise. She can with safety risk pretty cadenzas. She 
belongs in talent and skill with her newcome associates of the Metro- 
politan.—Daily Tribune, July 1, 1918. 

In Donizetti’s opera, ‘‘Lucia,’’ Mabel Garrison duplicated her suc- 
cess of her former appearance, singing with still greater flexibility, 
with finer vocal part and with purity of tone the difficult florid airs, 
making the visual illusion perfect as the Scotch lassie. Her rendition 


” 


of the “Mad Scene” was a noteworthy exhibition of coloratura 
soprano specialty and won her several recalls.—Daily News, July 
I, 1918. 


: Mabel Garrison again exhibited her command of florid song 
in a manner that has been approached by but one or two other sing- 
ers.—Herald-Examiner, July 1, 1918. 


of course, means the prima donna, and Mabel Garrison 
chose this as the vehicle with which to demonstrate to the north 
shore people that she had completely “arrived’”’ as a coloratura singer 
since they heard her last. Miss Garrison sings beautifully. Her 
tone is lovely in quality, and her vocal command is absolute. She 
knows precisely what she purposes to do and is perfectly sure that 
she will do it. There are no tricks in vocal aviation that give her 
the slightest uneasiness, and she conveys this sense of security to 
the audience in grateful fashion. You don’t have to hold your breath 
for fear of any accident when she begins any of her aerial stunts 
and therefore you can take pleasure in the display, Miss Garrison’s 
musicianship was quite remarkable. She sang exactly the intended 
note precisely on the pitch, Chicago Evening Post, Fuly 2, 1918. 

Two of the heroines were disse ie Mabel Garrison, who was as 
felicitous in her beautiful technical accuracy of the doll music aq 
she was later when the hapless Antonia sings herself to a dramatic 
death.—-Herald and Examiner, July 4, 1918. 


“Lucia,” 


Mabel Garrison is a charming personality, especially as the mechan- 
ical doll, Olympia. She made a delightful picture and later, as 
Antonia, surpassed many of her predecessors by her admirable 
presentation._-Daily News, July Sy 1918. 


Miss Garrison’s singing was fer each part apposite, and it was in 
both parts excellent in her clean, literate, sane way. It is not pos- 
sible to be better in the episode of the doll than she was; and she 
was, in the third act, the best singer of Antonia’s part I have 
heard in twelve years.—Tribune, July 4, 1918. 

Mabel Garrison was a charming Antonia. She can sing a sus- 
tained melody with a tone of beautiful quality, and on this occa- 
sion she sang the music with a simplicity that was appealing. She 
got right into the part and made the music sound like the genuine 





expression of emotion. If she would let her heart direct her head 
when she is on the stage, as she did in this role, she ought to 
become a great artist.—Post, July 5, 1918. 


Sturkow-Ryder Scores Heavily in St. Louis 


Another huge success was registered for that prominent 
pianist, Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, at the closing concert 
of the Missouri Music Teachers’ Association convention in 
St. Louis, Mo. The following tribute from the St. Louis 
Daily Globe Democrat of June 28 speaks for itself: 


The Chicago visitors and solo artists, Mme, Sturkow-Ryder and 
Miss Neill, by their superb rendition of the best music on the com 
bined programs, last night were the recipients of genuine ovations. 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s presentation of the immensely difficult Scar- 
latti gigue prepared her hearers for her yet more ambitiiously de- 
Signed offe ring of the two of Rhene-Baton’s works, “The Deserted 
Sands” and “The Spinning Girls of Carantec.” Her unquestioned 
tour de force was Saint-Saéns’ study in the form of a valse, in 
which the limpidtiy and clarity of her playing, as wel! as its tre 
mendous speed, were the outstanding features. Her most novel offer 
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MME. STURKOW-RYDER, 
Working in her war garden, 
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ing consisted of Thorwald Otterstrom’s transcription of five tribal 
songs as sung at their ceremonials by Chippewa Indians. 

Three Medicine Man songs, “The Dog Feast,” ““A Love Song” and 
“The Storm,” were the component selections, from which the lis- 
teners gleaned that even in savage bosoms there are longings, yearn- 
ings, strivings, which said savage breasts comprehend not. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, who does not eschew the abstruse, intro- 
duced sundry novelties by the Russian, Vladimir Ivanovich Rebikoff, 
who was born in the somewhat distant setlement of Krasnojarsk in 
Siberia, the late Czar Nicholas’ celebrated penal colony, and has 
since come into Eastern European notice with his “Dance of the 
Daughter of Satan.’’ Other Russians represented in the pianist’s 
bizarre group were Mily Alexejevitch Balakirew, by a cradle song, 
and Sergei Vassilievitch Rachmaninoft by his polichinelle. 

In conclusion, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder improvised a duo version of 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” for violin and piano, which she and 
Miss Neill played, while the audience heartily joined in splendid 
retrain, 





REMODELED HALLS FOR DETROIT 


Activities of the Symphony Society, Tuesday Musicale 
and Concert Orchestra—A Ganapol Recital 


Detroit, Mich., July 17, 1918. 

Detroit is to have two remodeled concert halls next sea- 
son. The work at the Arcadia, under the efficient manage- 
ment of the Central Concert Company, moves on apace, 
and the managers confidently predict a big season. The 
Detroit-de Voe management is overseeing the changes 
being made in the Arena, in which the Philharmonic course 
will be presented and which will open September 30, thus 
moving forward the beginning of the concert season sev- 
eral weeks, These two concert courses, with the Detroit 
Symphony and the Detroit Orchestral Association series, 
promise that most of the brilliant stars in the musical fir- 
mament will appear during the concert period. When we 
remember that within the space of a few years the success 
of a series of five concerts was extremely problematical, a 
prospect such as we are now given seems almost unbeliev- 
able. However, we are somewhat accustomed to Aladdin- 
like changes, and simply wonder what the next develop- 
ment will be 

The difficulties of the Detroit Symphony Society with 
the Musicians’ Union having been satisfactorily adjusted, 
examinations were held Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, July 15, 16 and 17, at the Harmonie Hall, the arrange- 
ment being that there shall be forty musicians from Detroit 
and forty from outside in the orchestra. The examinations 
were conducted by William Grafing King, Luigi Motto 
and Julius Sturm. 

The Tuesday Musicale, the oldest musical society in De- 
troit and a pioneer in the matter of giving artist concerts, 
has for several years abandoned the field to the concert 
managers, contenting itself with presenting two or more 
artists to its own membership. Two artists have been 
engaged for next season, Katherine Ruth Heyman, pianist, 
who will give a recital in December, and the Indian prin- 
cess, Watahwaso, who will appear in February in a recital 
of native songs and dances. 

The Detroit Concert Orchestra, an amateur symphony 
orchestra which has been doing creditable work for several 
seasons, has reorganized, and will be known as the Detroit 
Philharmonic. W. Q. Fitzgerald has resigned as conductor 


and has been succeeded by Henry Riley Fuller, Mus. B. 
Friday evening, July 12, Mr. and Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol 

gave their musical friends an unexpected treat, when they 

presented to them in a recital at Ganapol Hall the pianist, 


Jan Chiapusso, whom they entertained several days when 
he stopped en route for the East. Although it is midsum- 
mer aud many of the musical colony are away, there was 
a fine audience of abeut seventy-five present. Mr, Chia- 
pusso proved himself a pianist of fine attainment, com- 
bining power, beauty of tone and admirable technic. He 
plaved the following program: Toccata, D minor, Bach- 
Chiapusso; pastorale, Corelli-Godowsky ; Paganini varia- 
tions, Brahms; three etudes, nocturne in F major and bal- 
lade in A flat major, Chopin; F minor etude and “Wilde 
Jagd,” Liszt . ere 


All-American Program for Columbia University 


One of the special events planned by Edwin Franko 
Goldman for his concerts at Columbia University this sum- 
mer will be the all-American program which will be ren- 
dered on July 24. Only the works of American composers 
will be given on this occasion, and if extra numbers and 
encores are demanded, they will also consist of the com- 
positions of native born musicians. This will be a rare op- 
portunity for the public to see what has been accomplished 
by American composers. An entire program of such works 
should prove of great interest, particularly at this time. 
The composers represented on the program will include 
Victor Herbert, Henry Hadley, John Philip Sousa, Homer 
N. Bartlett, A. Walter Kramer, Ethelbert Nevin, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Edward MacDowell, ( xeorge W. Chad- 
wick, Edwin Franko Goldman, Reginald de Koven and 
Gustave Saenger. 

The audiences at each concert average between seven 
and eight thousand people. The demand for tickets for 
the all-American program has been so great that it is esti- 
mated that between ten and.twelve thousand people will at- 
tend. There will also be community singing on this occa- 
sion, and Emilie Frances Bauer’s new Song, “Our Boys in 
France,” will be specially featured and sung by Delphine 
Marsh, who will also sing other selections. 

Henry Hadley will appear again at a later date and con- 
duct some of his own compositions. On, July 31 there will 
be a grand patriotic festival, including community singing. 


The Carris at Nantucket Island 


Ferdinand and Hermann Carri, directors of the New 
York Institute for Violin, Piano and Vocal Culture, are 
spending the summer at Nantucket Island, Mass., in rest 
and recreation. The Messrs. Carri have had an unusually 
busy season at their institution. They will return to New 
York about the middle of September to resume work with 
their pupils. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 
31:8 West 8ad ST., NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 


THE HELEN MOLLER TEMPLE 


Dedicated to Greek dancing in its purest form. Private class ong 
children’s courses. Illustrated ogue. Address Secretary, 746 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


Lawrence, Kansas 








University of Kansas 


GEORGE EDWARDS 


PIANIST 


Compositions published by WILLIS & COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


olitan Opera Co., Ine. 
est gand Street, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 








General Manager, Cosmo 
Studio 14 253 
Bryant 4179 


CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


Director Conservatory - ante, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, - - - «= Lincoln, Neb. 


FELIX HUGHES 


BARITONE Specialist in 
VOICE BUILDING AND INTERPRETATIVE ART 
Studios: 224-225 Clarence Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: Gertrude F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
ew York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 




















Steinway Piano 
(Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C. to be held at Peterboro, N. H., 
in 1919. Everything pertainios to the programs for that occasion 
must be referred to the N. F. M. C. executives, Mrs, MacDowell 
standing ready to carry out the dispositions of that association only.) 


MUSIC TEACHERS 


Teach adults and children 
classes, one-half hour private 
one hour class lesson per week. 


HELP YOURSELF 
Improvise, Play and Write 95220 Modu- 
lations from one given tone, Memorize 
by combining Musical Memory and In- 
tellectual Memory. Create Keyboard 
and Written Harmony. Teach with 
Scientific Pedagogy. Prices $10.00 to 
$220.00. 

SUMMER SESSIONS 
New York City, June 29th to September rst. 
Chicago, July 8th to 27th. 

Asheville, N. C., August rath to grst. 
Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
218 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

109 W. 45th St. St. James Hotel 
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Information Bureau 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 





This department, which has been in suc- 
cessful operation for the past year, will 
continue to furnish information on all sub- 
jects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of THE 
Musica Courter it is qualified to dispense 
information on all musical subjects, making 
the department of value. . 


THe Musicat Courter will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 

Allcommunications reseed 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau is now be- 
ginning its second year of usefulness, its continued 
service being justified by the many letters of inquiry 
received and answered. That the bureau has been of 
assistance is evidenced by the letters of thanks and ap- 
preciation received. The service of the bureau is free 
to our readers, and we request any one wishing infor- 
mation upon musical questions to write to us. Many 
letters are answered by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the Information 
Bureau, with the names of the neers omitted. In- 
quiries will be answered as soon as ossible, but there 
is sometimes unavoidable delay in order to look up data 
and verify facts.—Editor’s Note.] 


Advice Requested for Compositions 


‘The Black Diamond,’ music and lyrics by Grace 
eee music by Sadie Presel, was given last 

costa for the Red Cross by the Women’s College in 
Brown University. It met with such tremendous local 
success and is in itself so full of life and spirit when 
acted and sung, that wé are most anxious to submit it 
to some one for a professional opinion, although I, per- 
sonally, have written several musical comedies and 
sketches, one of which, ‘The Treasure Chest,’ was pro- 
duced in Providence, Worcester, Springfield, and New 
Haven, with casts of six or seven hundred each; yet 
I have never had the time or the initiative to carry 
any of them ‘higher up.’ Both Miss Presel and my- 
self would be glad of a word of advice as to the 
method one should pursue to get a hearing, since we 
are both firmly of the opinion that there is something 
marketable in this last production.” 

There is no way of marketing a musical comedy for pro- 
fessional use except by going directly to the managers 
themselves. The largest producers in this country are 
Klaw and Erlanger, and the Shuberts, though there are a 
number of other good ones. 


Organists and Small Salaries 


“There is a subject that has given me much thought 
in the attempt to explain it: Why is it that organists 
are so poorly paid? Other musicians appear to re- 
ceive really substantial returns for their work, but with 
organists there is always the complaint that they have 
very small compensation for the work they do. Can 
you give me any adequate reason for this condition of 
affairs ?”. 

There would appear to be two reasons for the condition 
as regards the pay for the services of organists. Many of 
the small churches in different parts of the country have 
limited incomes that must be made to cover all the ex- 
penses incidental to the parish. Therefore economy in 
the organ loft, not only for the organist but also for all 
the choir, seems to be the first retrenchment thought of. 
The young peuple of the village or town are willing to 
contribute their services. for the singing, while the organ- 
ist, especially if an amateur, looks upon even the smallest 
salary as so much clear gain. It is perhaps to the con- 
dition of amateurs volunteering to play the organ that 
much of the small salaries are due. Also it is to the 
amateur organist that much of the blame for the poor 
class of music often heard in churches, also is due. In 
many of the large churches high salaries are paid, but it 
must also be noted that the organists of these churches 
are well known men in the musical world, the music is 
of a high class, and is one of the important parts of the 
service, in which the clergy take a personal interest. 

Music is now becoming so essential a part of American 
life that the time may come when there will be a change 
made for the better in the music of small churches; people 
will not be contented with amateurs; the choir will be ad- 
vanced to a higher place, the place it should occupy. With 
a good organist there is no reason why the congregations 
should not be trained sufficiently to take a prominent part 
in the singing. Community music helps to broaden all 
who participate in it, helping to a better appreciation of 
what is best in religious or secular music. 


Studios to Rent 


“As I am going to New York soon, I should like to 
ask if you can tell me of any studios that one can rent 
by the month, as I am not sure how long I shall be 
able to remain in the city. I should like to be in a 
central location, if possible. Are pianos furnished 
with the studios? Of course I would require a fur- 
nished one. If it were convenient, I perhaps could 
live in the studio; that is, if there were two rooms.” 


There are studios to be obtained in different parts of 
the city, some of them at the clubs for musical students, 
others at Carnegie Hall. Among those that are in a con- 
venient, contral location, are the Vanderbilt Studios, 125 
East Thirty-seventh street, and also 174 Madison avenue, 
at Thirty-third street. These studios appear to supply 
every demand that could possibly be made upon them. 
There are resident and nonresident, furnished and unfur- 
nished single room apartments with kitchenette facilities. 
All have the latest modern conveniences, such as electric 
light, elevator, hall and telephone service. Maid service 
can also be supplied if required. 

Musical Libraries 
“Could you inform me if there are any musical 
libraries in the United States. I live in a small town 
where we have no library of any kind, but would like 
to visit some place where I could have access to mu- 
sical information.” 
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There are a number of libraries in the United States 
where there are departments devoted to music. 

Boston has a Public Library with special music library, 
where you could study to advantage. Then the O. Ditson 
Company has a circulating library, of value to students. 
Philip Hale, Louis C, Elson, and Dr. Charles L. Hutchins 
in Boston have fine private libraries. 

Me... chicago, the Newberry Library; C. H. Upton, private 
ibrary 

Hartford, the Theological Seminary has 1,000 volumes of 
music. 

New York, Public Library, with a most excellent music 
reference department; Columbia University, with 1,200 
volumes in 1902. 

Northampton, the Forbes Library of 7,500 volumes. 

Philadelphia, private libraries of James Warrington, 
Rev. L. F. Benson, and Oliver Hopkinson. 

Salem, Essex Institute. 

Washington, D. C., the Library of Congress, 

Worcester, Mass., Antiquarian Library. 

At both Harvard and Yale Universities there are good 
libraries, and at Washington, of course, 

You can see that if you are in the neighborhood of any 
of these places you will be able to study. 


Gounod or Not Gounod 


“Is the music of the ballet in ‘Faust,’ as presented by 
the Metropolitan last season, written entirely by Gou- 
nod? There are parts, especially the one in which the 
flutes are so prominent, and also the one in which Mr. 

sonfiglio held forth with his antics, which sound 
quite foreign to Gounod. 

“Is the version of ‘Walpurgis Night,’ as given by the 
Metropolitan, the same as was given by the Pavlova 
Boston Opera Company a few years ago in Boston?” 
The answer is yes to both questions. In the case of the 

ballet, it is a special suite written by Gounod to go with 
the opera. The cuts and changes in the “Walpurgis 
Night” scene may have been slightly different in the ver- 
sions presented by the Boston company and the Metro- 
politan, but the scene is basically the same. 


Book on Anatomy 


“Will you kindly give me the name of a good book 
on the anatomical structure of the breathing mechan- 
ism, or organs which have to do with the production 
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of sound? I have read with interest the four articles 

by the vocal teacher, and in consequence thereof have 

decided that every ’student of singing should know 
about the vocal organs. 

“Also please inform me concerning a book of anal- 
ysis. J have just completed harmony, and would like 
to study analysis, so that when I receive instruction 
in analysis and counterpoint at school in the fall, I 
will have a good start and be able to understand it 
more fully and to advance more rapidly.” 

Some of the newest books on the subjects that you re- 
quire are, “Vocal Art Science,” Dr. Frank Miller ; “Singing 
Voice and Its Preservation,” Dr. Whitfield Ward; “Har- 
monic Analysis,” Benjamin Cutter, and “Resonance in 
Singing and Speaking,” Thomas Fillebrown, M. D. The 
manuscript of this book wads found in Dr, Fillebrown’s 
desk after his heath. 


Names of Managers 


“Will you please give me the names of several man- 
agers who are reliable and not the very highest priced? 
And some idea of the fee charged? Also could you 
tell me of any local work that | could get without the 
aid of the manager? I am a young singer ready for 
engagements and will Breatly appreciate any informa- 
tion you will give me.’ 

If you will look through the columns of the MusIcaL 
Courier you will find the names and addresses of man- 
agers. Your best plan is to call personally upon them and 
thus find out exactly what arrangements you can make. 
You should ask for appointments in advance, as managers 
are busy people. Take with you any notices you may 
have, if you have sung at all publicly. 

In general terms it can be said that all managers take 
an interest in young singers who are just starting out to 
make a career; but that their interest, even with a personal 
tone, must be ‘that of any business man who is selling his 
wares. In the case of the manager, it is his time, experi- 
ence and business connections all over the country which 
make his services of value, whether for the beginner or 
for the better known singer. You will find that all the 
reliable managers have offices with qualified assistants, the 
whole ge OO being called into service for placing a 
musician. If the musician is unknown, there is necessarily 
a greater amount of work to be done than for an estab- 
lished artist; to place an unknown singer, one just start- 
ing out on a career, is by no means an easy piece of work. It 
is the standing and reputation of the manager that secure 
the initial engagements. A reliable manager takes an in- 
terest in all his clients. He wants them to succed and his 
work for them is done to accomplish that end. No matter 
how accomplished the young singer may be, it is necessary 
for a manager to expend a comparatively large amount of 
money before there is any return. In addition it must be 
taken into consideration that the manager must pay his 
office rent, salaries and other incidental expenses connect- 
ed with his business. 

There are managers who do not always carry out their 
agreements even when large sums of money have been 
paid in advance by the musicia. Promises are made by 
such managers, to obtain cash for services that can not under 
any circumstances be fulfilled, and that the young musician 
ought to realize are impossible. But it is a matter of fact 
that in the business of manager and musician, chances are 
taken that show neither business discrimination nor good 
common sense. Because engagements are promised to a 
young and unknown musician, money is paid out as if it 
grew on trees, contracts are signed without the contracting 
party knowing in the slightest what is being signed, and 
then time goes on with no results perceptible. Disappoint- 
ment, loss of time and money ensue, with no redress for 
the musician. 

On the editorial page of the MusicaL Courter, July 18, 
you will see the following paragraph, which is the best ad- 
vice the Information Bureau can give: 

The Musicat Courter reiterates its warning against unscrupulous 
and irresponsible managers whose “business’’ method is to get a large 
advance fee from artists (especially new ones) and do nothing for 
them in return. It is always well for artists to consult a reputable 
lawyer before signing a contract with any manager whose standing 
in the musical world is not irreproachable. The Musicat Courter 
will be glad to give gratis advice to artists and to look over all 
questionable contracts with a view to securing equity for both par- 
ties to the agreement. 


Penn’s Song Appeals to the Masses 


Prof. H. W. Michael, of Baltimore, Md., is only one of 
the many teachers who consider “The Magic of Your 
Eyes” (Penn) a creditable song for teaching purposes. 

On June 18 and on Thursday, June 20, the song was in- 
cluded in the program of two students’ recitals, held in 
the M. E. Church of that city. At the former, Mrs. 
Michael rendered it with exquisite taste and it achieved 
so much success that she again repeated it at the second 
pupils’ recital, at which she appeared as a special attraction 

“The Magic” and Thomas Askin one might associate 
with each other, inasmuch as Mr. Askin always uses the 
Penn song on his program and the song is specially well 
suited to his voice. — ; 

In a letter to the singer, Martha V. Shanklin says: 

I wish to tell you how much the members of the Church of the 
Efficient Life enjoyed your singing at the Arnold Apartments on 
Friday, June 21. 

Your Irish songs were not only charmingly done but were full 
of delicious and subtle humor, just like yourself, and the ballad, 
“The Magic of Your Eyes,” is tenderly appealing in its sweet 


melody. 
Permit me to thank you again, and believe me, 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Martua V. SHANKLIN. 


Another school which has used “Magic” is the Otto 
School of Singing, of Dubuque, Ia. It has been on every 
one of their programs. The school recently gave Mr. Penn’s 
opera, “Yokohama Maid,” and it was received most grati- 
fyingly. One of Mr. Otto’s pupils, Edna Wood Baumner, 
is using the number on a ten weeks’ tour. 

Elise S. R. Bolsted, of Berkeley, Cal., writes: 

I am very much pleased with it and have sung it twice at my 
studio recitals; will also use it as a song between the classics in 
my concert work. It is up to date and one that will please the 
mass—that style of music being preferred to the more difficult ones 
of the past. 
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Fourteen Churches Continue Their Choirs for Special 
Sunday Services 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 19, 191% 

The cinienialie spirit has been strongly manifested in 
Pittsburgh, so much so that fourteen of the churches of 
three locations have consolidated and holda community ser- 
vice in Carnegie Music Hall every Sunday evening, instead 
of holding services imtheir own churches. These community 
services began Sunday, July 7, with Dr. McCormick pre- 
siding. Dr. Hugh T. Kerr, who has just returned from 
service in France, preached the sermon, giving some very 
interesting experiences. The music is furnished by the 
combined choirs of the fourteen churches, but the choir 
or quartet from the church that the minister of the evening 
is from is given opportunity to appear in a number aside 
from the entire chorus. As an additional musical number 
for the opening service, Christine Miller Clemson sang 
Liddle’s “Abide With Me,” and at the close of the service 
sang “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” with the entire 
audience joining in the chorus. These community services 
will continue until the first Sunday in September. 


Waterhouse and Adele Furniss at Benefit 


At a musicale given for the benefit of the Red Star 
annual relief in the Sixth United Presbyterian Church, 
North Side, July 11, Harry E. Waterhouse, baritone, sang 
with much success “The Magic of Your Eyes,” a song 
rapidly becoming popular. Adele Furniss, soprano, sang 
Elliott’s “Long, Long Trail,” to which she responded with 
an encore. 


A Device for the Musicians’ Library 


In the Gazette, a paper published by the Government for 
the purpose of presenting to the public new patents, was 
recently seen a device which might prove quite profitable to 
the musician, especially where large libraries of music are 
kept. This little device is made so as to slip through the 
back cover of music and on the inside will fold back and 
stick, keeping the inside leaves always in place. Also, on 
the outside, the little tab can be used as either a numerical 
or alphabetical file. Should such an article be manufac- 
tured and put on the market, it would certainly be a 
useful thing for the person whose music is always at 
sixes and sevens when a certain piece is a. 

. W. 


The Vernon Spencer Recital 


Some additional comment on the recital recently given 
in Los Angeles by the pupils of Vernon Spencer and his 
assistants will not be without interest. There were cer- 
tain features presented at that recital which are unusual 
and worthy of special mention. It was not merely a dis- 
play of what these children, some of them very young, 
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could play, but was, in addition, an illustration of the 
thoroughness of Mr. Spencer’s methods and the skill of 
his assistants, both as teachers and as composers of origi- 
nal compositions of charm and value. Among these 
original compositions were “My Soldier Boy,” by Lucie 
Gildner; “Playtime,” “Valse Triste,” “Cradle Song” and 
“Scherzino,” K. Calvert-Trumbull; “Evening Song,” Jo- 
hanna Nielsen; scherzo and two sets of pieces, eleven in 
all, illustrating primary technic, Lucia Smith, Musicat 
Courier correspondent at Redlands, Cal. There were also 
several compositions by Mr. Spencer. 

No less notable are the compositions by the little folk, 
Hope Leonard, eight years old, who played his own com- 
positions, “The Cuckoo and the Church Bells” and “Boat 
Song”; Ward Ogden, seven and a half years old, and Ruth 
Ogden, ten years old, whose original vocal quartets were 
sung by Margaret Ward, Ruth and Beverly Ogden. 

There were also demonstrations of the Spencer method 
of memorizing, ear training, transposing, etc. 


Edna de Lima at the Stadium 

Edna de Lima, formerly of the Vienna Opera, appeared 
at the Stadium, New York, Friday night, July 12. Her 
rendition of “In quelle trine,” from “Manon Lescaut,” was 
such as to call forth a genuine ovation, to which she re- 
sponded with another Puccini number, “Un bel di.” Even 
this did not satisfy the audience, and she was obliged to 
repeat the latter selection. There are few of the younger 
singers who have the power to create atmosphere, but Miss 
de Lima is one who can do this in whatever she attempts. 
She had been known previously for her French songs, and 
this was the first time that she has sung operatic numbers 


in New York. 
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SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT SERIES 
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The subscribers to the concerts of The Philharmonic 
Society ure requested to sign and return the postcards 
attached to their subscription ticket books, thereby 
signifying their intention to retain their seats for 
next season, 

Many advance orders for subscription seats have 
been received and to fill these applications without in- 
terfering with the privileges of present subscribers, 
who may wish additional seats or changes of location, 
the management requests the co-operation of the Phil- 
harmonic patrons by an early response to this notice. 
Requests for extra seats will be filled in the order of 
receipt at the expiration of the term for renewals, 
May 4th. 


Feiux F. Leree.s,; Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Albany, N. Y.—Compositions by American composers 
were chosen by Dr. Harold W. hompson for his first 
summer organ recital at the First Presbyterian Church. 
Mrs. James T. Taaffe, contralto, sang.— The vested choir 
of St. Peter’s Church is occupying the choir camp at Lake 
Lauderdale, Vt-——The Mendelssohn Club, Dr. Frank Sill 
Rogers conducting and Harry Alan Russell at the piano, 
gave a pleasing program at a Red Cross fete at Stroomzeit, 
the country place of Mrs. George Porter Hilton, at Sauger- 
ties-on-Hudson. The Albany Quartet also participated. 

John Schilling has resigned as organist of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church.——Gertrude Watson gave a luncheon 
recently at her villa at Pittsfield, and her guests included 
May Mukle, cellist; Rebecca Clarke, viola player; Jan 
Sikesez, Mr. and Mrs. Morgan, of New York City; Mrs. 
Chester Griswold and Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, of this city. 

The Berkshire Community Chorus, which Miss Watson 
maintains, has disbanded until September. The recent open 
air concert attracted a crowd of 15,000 on the Pittsfield 
common. A band concert was given and a dress parade 
followed. Just at sunset, at the lowering of the colors, 
the vast assembly sang “The Star Spangled Banner.” Dr. 
Frank Sill Rogers is conductor of the chorus———Mrs. van 
Veachton Rogers has gone to Northampton, Mass., for a 
course in supervising of music at Smith College. Later 
she will join Van Veachton Rogers at his harp school in 
Providence, R. 1. -Katharine Frazier, harpist at Rond- 
axe, has had as her guest Janet Lindsay, violinist ——Stella 
Bovosky, a fifteen year old violinist, made splendid prog- 
ress with her studies during the past winter at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, New York, of which Frank Dam- 
rosch is the director. Edward Hinkelmann, violinist, 
rendered solos at a recent “Y” entertainment for the Sol- 
diers at the vocational school in the State College here. 

Benlah Leighton Crofoot, soprano, will go overseas 
shortly and do “Y” work Through the efforts of Father 
Anthony Scialla, the pastor of the Italian Church here, and 
the Reverend lather Maglicco, of New York, Pietro Mar- 
tone, a young Italian tenor of promise, is now studying 
with John Carabella, of St. John’s Church, Cohoes.— 
William L. Widdemer is in camp at Lawson’s Lake for a 
fortnight-——-Georgine Theo Svery has been made a mem- 
ber of the ‘Opera Club of America~——Grace Klugman 
Swartz we coach with Signor Sturani in New York this 
summer.—Edna R. Levens is arranging to give a recital 
in September. ——George Yates Myers, organist of the 
Church of St. Vincent de Paul and director of music at 
Vincentian Institute, has a leave of absence until autumn. 

Jean Newell Barrett will spend a part of the sumpier 
at Springtield, Mass-——The music section of the Fine 
Arts department of the Woman's Club will offer three re- 
citals this season. In October, Helen Jeffrey, violinist, 
and Lola Kofoed Kenney, pianist, will be heard. Dr. Alma 
Webster Powell will give a lecture-recital in November, 
and in February, Marion Bauer and Frances de Villa Ball 
will offer “The Modern Trend in Its Relation to Music.” 
Adna W. Risley, vocalist and composer, is head of the de- 
partment, and Marguerite Heisler will continue her work 
as leader of the music section——Frederick W. Kerner 
has resigned as organist of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church in 
order to become organist of St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
succeeding John Schilling. Mr. Kerner is conductor of 
the Albany Choral Society and the Choral Society orches- 
tra. George E. Heim, tenor, has been featuring “The 
Magic of Your Eyes” in solos on the Ten Eyck roof —— 
L. D. du Mouchel, veteran organist of the Cathedral of the 
Immaculate Conception, was at the organ during the fu- 
neral Mass of Bishop Thomas F. Cusack, of the Albany 
diocese———-Plans for the music at the Academy of the 
Holy Names and the Convent of the Sacred Heart are 
rapidly being completed, although the fall terms do not 
open until the middle of September. Other private and 
parochial school will feature music courses, and a number 
of glee and musical clubs will be formed at the beginning 
of autumn terms.——Charlotte Bord Gilbert, soprano solo- 
ist at St. Luke’s C shurch, Cambridge, for nearly a score of 





years, has resigned.———Harvey Sayles, tenor, who has been 
heard in recital with his sister, Frances Sayles, pianist, will 
leave with the next contingent of drafted men.——Al- 


banians in large numbers will go to Saratoga the third 
week in August to hear Caruso in concert. This is the 
nearest to the capital citv of the Empire State that the 
great tenor has sung, although the Metropolitan Opera 
Company has been heard here, and McCormack, Bonci, 
Muratore, Martinelli and other favorites have appeared 
he re and in Troy.——A party of young musicians at Law- 
son's Lake in the Helderbergs are giving semi-weekly con- 
certs, directed by William L. Widdemer. Among the popu- 
lar patriotic songs featured is Zo Elliott’s “Long, Long 
Trail.” a favorite with both singers and audiences. The 
Monday Musical Club will open its fifteenth season with a 
largely increased membership, both active and associate. It 
has also been necessary to facilitate the club business by 
having assistant officers——In addition to subscription 
concerts in this city and Troy during 1918-10, there will 
be concerts by the Albany Choral Society, Albany Men- 
delssohn Club, the Monday Club Chorus, and the Albany 
Harmony Club. 


Atlantic City, N. J—Henry A. Gruhler was the solo- 
ist at one of the recent concerts held on the Garden Pier 
by the Atlantic City Orchestra, with Carl Doell as the direc- 
tor. The affair was well attended by music lovers of the 
resort as well as by many out of town visitors. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chautauqua, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill,—(See letter on another page,) 

Columbus, Ohio.—It was estimated that 10,000 per- 
sons attended the second community sing held in Franklin 
Park, Sunday afternoon, July 14, in celebration of the 
national holiday of France, It was a great success, and 


the big crowd, ideal weather, spirited music, patriotic flags, 
and a large number of men in khaki, made a beautiful 





setting. Delegations from the Patriotic League, Republi- 
can Glee Club, Women’s Museic Club, and the 
barracks band, as well as members of various church 
choirs, were in the audience. The first part of 
the program was led by Alfred R. Barrington, the 
second by Karl Hoeing, and the third by Robert W. Rob- 
erts. The third sing was scheduled for Sunday afternoon, 
July 21, at Ohio Field, and Cecil Fanning, music director 
of the War Camp Community Service, promised to feature 
a new patriotic song, “Your Daddy Will Be Proud of You.” 

Miami, Fla.—Mrs. L. A. Warner entertained two sing- 
ers from Chattanooga, Mrs. C. G. Fowler and Mrs. C. W. 
K. Meacham, with an informal musicale. Later in the day 
these two ladies attended the community sing; Mrs. Fow- 
ler charmed the audience by contributing two songs on 
the program, “Merrily I Roam,” and “Little Irish Maid.” 
Mrs. Fowler is the soprano soloist in the Second Presby- 
terian Church in Chattanooga——Five little children of 
the North End rendered an entertainment for the benefit 
of the Red Cross, an affair which was arranged entirely 
by themselves. Myrtle Porter sang “My Pigeon House,” 
“Pine Bird,” and “Bring the Fife.” Bettey Can’s selec- 
tions included “Just a Baby’s Prayer at Twilight,” “Joan 
of Arc,” and “Good Morning.” Ora Porter contributed 
“You Said You Loved Me.” Annie Can danced an Indian 
dance in Indian costume, while Jennie Moss chose an 
Egyptian dance. All five girls appeared in a number of 
attractive tableaux, after which they closed their program 
with singing “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 


Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore.—-(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Redlands, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Richmond, Va.—The French Military Band, Capt. 
Gabriel Parés, leader, formerly of the famous Republi- 
caine Guarde, appeared in concert at the City Auditorium 
on July 10, before an audience immense in size and tense 
with enthusiasm. The program of French compositions 
was varied by few encores until the conclusion of the final 
number, the stirring “Sambre et Meuse” of Rausky, when 
the audience broke forth with loud calls for “La Marseil- 
laise.” This was given with the audience reverentially 
standing, eliciting at its close a vociferous ovation. The 
band gave the “L’Arlesienne” suite of Bizet, the Massenet 
“Phedre” overture and the Delibes “Cortege de Bacchus.” 
Mr. Debruille, violinist, accompanied by Mr. Truc, pianist, 
played the Saint-Saens “Rondo Capriccioso.” A _ taran- 
telle for flute, oboe and piano, by Gaubert, was splendidly 
rendered by Messrs. Banduin, Speyer and True. The or- 
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ganization numbers many fine instrumentalists who may 
boast of a fine military record, many of them being in- 
valided. In the ensemble playing, the band seems, how- 
ever, to lack the unity which continued playing together 
will give them. 

Rochester, N. Y.—The Institute of Musical Art pre- 
sented Arthur Alexander in a song recital on June 7. The 
artist played his own accompaniments, and proved himself 
to be the possessor of interpretative ability and adequate 
vocal means for all sorts of lyric singing. His program 
included songs by Italian, French and English composers. 
—-~—An appreciative audience of soldiers and civilians 
gathered in the First Methodist Church recently to hear 
Yvonne de Tréville and Walter Green, assisted by Fay 
Foster, composer and accompanist. The recital was given 
under the direction of the War Camp Community Service 
of New York, in co-operation with the National Song Serv- 
ice Committee. Mme. de Tréville was warmly received, 
and Mr. Green, who is practically a newcomer on the con- 
cert stage, displayed a baritone voice of an unusually beau- 
tiful quality, coupled with dramatic ability and a charming 
personality ——On July 9, Convention Hall was the scene 
of an enthusiastic patriotic meeting. The speaker was 
James M. Beck, and as a special attraction Mme. de Tré- 
ville sang an aria and some patriotic songs. There was 
music by the Park Band, several selections by fife and 
drum corps from Kodak School, and just to send every- 
body home in a joyous frame of mind, the young soldiers 
gave a sort of vaudeville show of their own. One of the 
boys sang in Russian the hymn of free Russia. It was 
an interesting example of Russian music, and the young 
soldier sang it with feeling and artistry———James Furlong 
has announced the artists for his course next winter. The 
attractions will include Galli-Curci, of the Chicago Opera 
Company; Frances Alda and Raphael Diaz, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; three concerts by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, with 
Emilio Gogorza, Mabel Garrison, Mischa Levitzki, and 
Jascha Heifetz as the soloists. Mr. Furlong announces 
also that he has secured John McCormack for a recital in 
the spring, and the engagement of the San Carlo Opera 
Company for four performances to be given at the Lyceum 
Theatre.———Louis Siegel, violinist, has offered his services 
gratis to the Rochester Conservatory of Music for the 
summer months, previous to the beginning of his concert 
tour in the fall, to give violin lessons, the proceeds of 
which are to go toward buying an ambulance. 

San Antonio, Tex.—Mrs. J. W. Howard recently en- 
tertained thirty-four convalescent soldiers at her home 
with a delightful program given by her daughter, Mozelle 
McCollum, Lanier Haltom, Nora Duessen, H. G. McNeill 
(one of the convalescents), and a trio from Kelly Field 
consisting of David H. Bloom, violinist; Edwin Tout, 
cellist, and Robert E. Mitchell, pianist. Ella Mackensen 
was the accompanist———The regular weekly program, 
given at the Community ‘House on July 2 by the Tuesday 
Musical Club, was rendered by Walter Dunham, pianist, 
of Kelly Field; Mrs. Alfred Ward, soprano; a ladies’ quar- 
tet, consisting of Edna Schelb, Mrs. Stanley Winters, Clif- 
tine Ney, and Mrs. S. D. Barr. S. D. Barr, Jr., Catherine 
Clarke, Mr. Dunham and Mrs. Barr were the accompan- 
ists——--An _ interesting program was given on July 3 at 
the Travis Club by Mrs. Alfred Ward, soprano, who 
opened the proceedings by singing “The Star Spangled 
Janner”; Russell Hughes and Lucile Baer in solo dances, 
and Ruth Taylor and Jimmie Holmes, who sang a Frenc 
song in French costume, assisted by a chorus of seven. 

At an entertainment given at Kelly Field, July 3, an enjoy- 
able program was given by Lieutenant Harry Robertson, 
tenor; David Griffin, field song leader, and Josephine Luc- 
chese, soprano.——Arthur Claassen arranged the pro- 
gram given by the following, at the Community House, 
July 3: Mrs. Eugene Staffel, pianist; Louise Willke, so- 
prano; Adolph Seebe, baritone; Mrs. Paul Rochs, soprano, 
and Hattie S. Garrett, contralto. The program closed 
with “The Star Spangled Banner.” The Fourth of July 
was celebrated with excellent musical programs at the 
various camps and parks. The Kelly Field Band played at 
Kelly Field; James V. Reid, song director of the Y. M. 
C. A., led mass singing; Viva Hall, soprano, and Signora 
Emma Carletto, of Terento, Italy, give vocal solos. At 
Camp Travis, in Y. M. C. A. Building 73, the program 
was given by Martha Mathieu, soprano; Mary Covington 
contralto, and Sergeant Herbert Wall, baritone, musical 
director of Camp Travis. He also led in chorus singing. 
Ella Mackensen was the accompanist. The Catholic 
Woman’s Club had charge of the program given at the 
Community House, by the Kelly Field Vaudeville Club; 
Chester Chandler, tenor, of Camp Travis; Mrs. E. Core, 
of Columbus, Ohio, and Sergeant Frank Graham Budd, 
bass. At Brackenridge Park, mass singing, which began 
at seven o’clock and lasted until ten, led by G. Bernard 
Chichester, director of community music, was participated 
in by several thousand people. The San Antonio Munici- 
pal Band, William H. Smith, leader, assisted. E. C. Ely, 
of Ely-Pepper Hall at Baylor University, general field 
secretary of the Students’ Aid Association, made the ad- 
dress———An interesting program was given at the new 
Red Cross building for convalescents on July 5, by 
Irma Bass and Mrs. Leon Penn, sopranos; Mildred Har- 
ral, pianist, and Julia Schilling and Louise Lucus, readers. 
——Lucille Nunnelley had charge of a program given 
by Katherine Lager, pianist; Opal Mathuny, violinist; Mrs. 
Louis Barnett, pianist, and Lucille Nunnelley, reader, at 
the Red Cross convalescents’ hospital at Fort Sam Hous- 


ton, July 6——On July 7, the San Antonio Municipal. 


Band, W. H. Smith, leader, gave a program of operatic 
and popular numbers, assisted by Sergeant Herbert Wall, 
baritone, who sang “There’s a Long, Long Trail” (Zo EI- 
liott), and a double quartet, consisting of men from Camp 
John Wise. The Kelly Field Band will give concerts each 
. week, on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evenings, in 
the open air pavilion at Kelly Field No. 2. Harry Allen, 
pianist, of Sabinal, expects to make San Antonio his home. 
He is a pupil of the Hahn Conservatory, at Dallas, Texas. 
He displayed a fine technic, firm touch, and good musi- 
cianship recently when he delivered a short program for 
a few of his friends.——The program given by the San 
Antonio Musical Club at the Community House, July 8, 
was in charge of Mrs. J. W. Hoit, and was participated 
in by Dorothea Hoit, contralto; George Stevenson, tenor, 
and Blanche Murphy, the Tuesday 
Musical Club had charge of the program at the Commu- 
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nity House. Those who took part were Reuben Beckwith, 
pianist; Mrs. L. L. Marks, soprano; Chester Chandler, 
tenor, and Gussie Rowley, reader, 

Stuart, Fla—One of the recent meetings of the Mo- 
zart Club was held at the home of the Misses Dyer, and 
during the course of the proceedings the organization sub- 
scribed for a $100 Liberty Bond. Grace Speakman, Dor- 
othy Hilliard and Vernon Speakman were unanimously 
voted into the club as active members, and Leola Vrooman 
was transferred to the active list. Mary McDonald was 
the leader for the evening, and chose as her subject the life 
and-work of the famous violinist and teacher, Leopold 
Auer. The talk given by Judge Hancock was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all of those present. Florence Dyer rendered 
a piano solo, and an instrumental duet was given by Myrtle 
Dyer and Mrs. J. C. Hancock. The meeting held on June 
21 was scheduled to take place at the home of Mrs. I. 
Rembert-——The only son of Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Hancock 
is serving Uncle Sam in the Aviation Photography Corps. 
It was found that the camp of which he is now a member 
contained sufficient musical talent to raise a band, and 
$1,600 was secured to pay for the instruments. Mr. Han 
cock plays the trombone in the band and the saxophone 
in the orchestra. 


Tacoma, Wash. —(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
VOTICHENKO’S REMARKABLE ALBUM 


Sacha Votichenko, the Russian musician, who is known 
as the sole exponent of the tympanon, is the proud pos- 


sessor of one of the most interesting albums in this coun-* 


try. This book contains letters, photographs and souvenirs 
from some of the most famous men and women of the 
last three centuries. Pantaleon Hebenstreit, Sacha Voti- 


chenko’s distinguished ancestor, began the collection in 
1705. It is said that Pantaleon Hebenstreit was a great 
favorite of I ouis XIV of France, that he was a well known 
musician of his day, who frequently played at court, and 
that he kept up an intimate correspondence with many of 
the most distinguished people in all parts *of the world. 
Beginning with Saint Louis, who reigned about the time 


SACHA VOTICHENKO, 
Exponent of the tympanon. 


of the Crusaders, there are letters and autographs in this 
album of nearly all the Bourbon family. There are sou- 
venirs and letters of Louis XIV correspondence devoted 
to ideas on the subject of music, photograph of the king 
and a cartoon ridiculing his majesty, for which it is said 
250 people were tried and condemned. As a tribute to a 
musician, to whom many of the letters were addressed, 
golden harp i is stamped on the paper, which also bears the 
royal crest. What Mr. Votichenko values most in the 
collection is a piece of the tapestry that Marie Antoinette 
clutched at and tore in an effort to protect herself when the 
soldiers came to take the unfortunate queen away. A let- 
ter, which is said to be the last that Cardinal Richelieu 
ever wrote, and a letter which shows that Cardinal Mazarin 
married Anne d’Uvriche, Queen of France, are also in- 
cluded in this interesting collection. 

Among the letters and relics devoted to men of literary 
note is an autographed photograph of Count Leo Tolstoy, 
which bears a personal inscription in the Russian language. 
Sacha Votichenko gained much encouragement and inspira- 
tion from Tolstoy, who was fond of the simple folksongs 
that Votichenko played on the tympanon for the beloved 
author only two months before he died. Other photo- 
graphs and letters in this collection are from such well 
known authors as Voltaire, Moliére, Rousseau, de Mau- 
passant, Dumas, Victor Hugo, Pierre Loti, Rostand, 
Maeterlinck, Oscar Wilde and George Sand. 

Even the tympanon on which Mr. Votichenko plays is of 
great historical interest, as it was this instrument which 
was given to Votichenko’s famous ancestor, Pantaleon 
Hebenstreit, by Louis XIV of France. 
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STEINWAY—a name 


that is spoken with the 
full pride of ownership 
—that carries with it 
the deep satisfaction of 
possessing the ultimate 
expression of man’s 
handiwork in Musical 


Art. 


STEINWAY-— 
that is cherished as a 
Family Tradition—that 
keeps afresh for the 
generation the 


name 


next 
associations and fond 
remembrances which 
cluster around the home 
plano. 


STEINWAY- 


achievement of patience, 


supreme 





skill and experience, 
founded on inborn Ideals 
of Artistry. 
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STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 
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(Covent Garden) 


Address: Foresman Educational paseo’, Co., 30 North Michigan 
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Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
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MUSICALE AT MME. VALDA’S 


Nicola Thomas, Young Student Violinist, Again Proves 
Her Worth 


Some of Mme. Valda’s pupils, as well as a as friends, 
were invited the other day to “come for a quite informal 
afternoon, and come early.” Every one who was bidden 
felt quite sure there would be something good in the way 
of music, however informal the occasion might be. It is 
not only in vocal art that Mme. Valda is interested, but in 
all music, for which her training and experience as an 
operatic favorite have given her exceptional opportunities 
of hearing and understanding. 

The afternoon proved to be one of great interest and en- 
tertainment. A young pupil, Nicola Thomas, who studied 
with Professor Auer, was the musician. She began her 
studies with her mother, who was a well known violinist, 
at the tender age of two years, the tiny violin being put in 
her hands then to accustom her to “playing” with it. As 
her mother was a trained musician, she guided and in- 
structed the small daughter most carefully, until the time 
came when taking her abroad for training by Professor 
Auer was the next step in the education. There is a magic 
in Professor Auer’s teaching that teaches to the indi- 
vidual, no matter how unlike that individuality is to any 
other pupil brought to him. In Miss Thomas he had a 
sensitive instrument to work upon, and the result again 
— what was mutually accomplished by master and 
pupil. 

When her teacher gave her permission to appear before 
the public as a finished product, she left Petrograd for 
London, where she was to make her initial bow to the pub- 
lic. On her way, she made a stop in Paris. There she and 
her mother, who accompanied the daughter every- 
where, called upon Mme. Valda, an old friend of Mrs. 
Thomas. Nicola played at one of the musicales that Mme. 
Valda gave in her Avenue Niel studio, pleasing every one 
with her musicianly attainments. Naturally, when Mrs. 
Thomas and, her daughter came to New York, they re- 
sumed association with all old friends, and thus it came 
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NICOLA THOMAS, 
Violinist. 
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about that the pupils and friends were enabled to hear the 
young violinist play the other day. 

The program that Miss Thomas played was as follows: 
Chanson, Cottenet; rondino, Beethoven; “Perpetual Mo- 
tion,” Ed. German; nocturne, Chopin- Wilhelm) ; varia- 
tions, Tartini- Kreisler ; “Prize Song,” Wagner- Wilhelm). 

Miss Thomas has a charming personality, which is re- 
flected in her playing. It is not necessary to say more 
about her facility of execution than that she was a pupil 
of Professor Auer and was pronounced by him ready for 
public work. All who heard her appreciated every note 
played, and would gladly have listened for a longer time. 
Her audience was a Critical one, all being musicians, but 
they were in such sympathy with the player that she felt 
inspired to give of her best. 

It was Miss Thomas’ intention to spend the summer at 
Lake*George with Professor Auer, but she is now playing 
for the soldiers in different camps, devoting her time to 
their entertainment. She speaks of the enthusiasm with 
which wher playing is teomved, and of the demands for 
“more.” 

In New York, as well as in Paris, Mme. Valda has been 
fortunate in her selection of studios, for in both cities the 
rooms seemed specially adapted for the purpose of enter- 
taining. Not that she has entertained as much here as 
abroad, where she gave receptions and musicales at fre- 
quent intervals, every one looking forward with antici- 
pations of much pleasure in hearing the good music that 
was sure to be given. Of course, her stay here is tem- 
porary, as her home is in the “gay” city of France, where 
her “lares and penates” are awaiting her return. But 
even here she has had quite a number of large parties, 
with many small ones interspersed. Her time is so occu- 
pied with her pupils that it has not always been easy to 
arrange for visitors. In fact, the musicale the other day 
caused many changes in hours of lessons in order to keep 
the afternoon free. 

All those present gave heartiest thanks for the great 
pleasure of hearing Miss Thomas play, and it was a grati- 
fication to Mme. Valda that her friend and protégée was so 
appreciated. 
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Allen, Le Roy M. 
Allen, Paul 

Allen, Robert E. 
Ara, Ugo 

Armitage, Merle 
Ashbaucher, Herman 
Barker, John D. 
Barlow, Howard D. 
Barnes, H. W. B. 
Baron, Aaron 
Beckwith, Reuben 
Bennett, Herbert I. 
Berlin, Irving 

Bibb, Frank 

Bird, Clarence 
Bollman, Fred 
Boone, Manley Price 
Bowes, Charles 
Bugher, J. Doyle 
Burnett, John 

Cain, Noble 
Callahan, Miller 
Carroll, 
Chamberlain, Glenn 
Clifton, Chalmers 
Cornell, Louis 
Cottingham, Howard A. 
Cox, Wallace 
Criswell, Emory 
Davis, Horace 
Davies, Reuben 
Davies, William G. 
Dittler, Herbert 
Doering, Henri 
Donohue, Lester 
Dunn, Charles Clark 
Elliott, Zo 

Elser, Maximilian 
Erwin, Victor Ward 
Fairbanks, Helen R. 
Felber, Herman 
Forner, Eugene A. 
Fram, Arthur 
Frankel, Abraham 
Frothingham, John W. 
Gabriel, Gilbert 
Garrabrant, Maurice 
George, Thomas 
Giorni, Aurelio 
Goodman, Laurence 
Gotthelf, Claude 
Grainger, Percy 
Granberry, George F. 
Grimson, Bonarios 
Gustafson, William 
Hackett, George 
Hall, Alan 

Hall, Cecil John 
Hand, Chauncey 
Hartzell, Alfred 
Hattstaedt, John R. 
Haubiel, Charles T. 
Hawkins, W. Stanley 
Hawley, Donald Coe 
Hawley, Oscar Hatch 
Heckman, Walter 
Heizer, Frederick, Jr. 
Hemus, Percy 
Henich, Walter 
Hillyard, Ried 
Hochstein, David 
Hoelzle, Elmer G. 
House, Judson 
Howe, Merwin 
Hubbard, Havrah 
Hudson, Byron 


Hutchinson, Elizabeth P, 


Jacobi, Frederick 
Jacobs, Max 
James, Philip 
Janpolski, Albert 
Jones, Gomer 
Karle, Theo 
Keller, Harrison 
Kernochan, Marshall 
Klein, Charles 
Kraft, Arthur C. 
Kvelve, Rudolf 

La Belle, Guy 
Lachmund, Arnaud 
Lampe, Bert 
Lampe, Charles 
Lampe, Otto 
Land, Harold 
Lanham, McCall 
Lehmann, Theodore 
Lennig, Ed. C. 
Levy, Russell E. 
Lewis, Ward 
Lloyd, Robert 


Losh, Sam 

Lowrey, Edward W. 
Lind, Carl M 
Lindorff, Thastore 
Little, John W. 
Lundy, Paul V. 
Lunger, Robert. 
Macbeath, Donald 
Macdonald, W. R. 
Macmillen, Francis 
Maier, Guy 
Manville, Edward Britton 
McQuhae, Allan 
Meeker, Z. E. 
Millard, Robert E. 
Mitchell, Earl 
Morris, Paul 

Much, J. Irwin 
Nevin, Arthur 
Nevins, Willard Irving 
Newman, — }. 
Orth, Car 

Osberg, Elliot 

Otto, Theo. 

Owen, Elise 

Owen, Herbert 
Paderewski, Ignatz 
Palmer, Claude 
Pattison, Lee 
Patton, William Lowell 
Peroni, Carlo 
Persson, Frederic 
Peterson, Alfred C, 
Pezzi, Vincenzo. 
Pistorius, George 
Pope, Van 

Potter, Harold 
Potter, Harrison 
Pratt, "Howard E. 
Pyle, G. Francis 
Reddick, William 
Reidy, Gerald W. 
Reimherr, George 
Remfrey, William L. 
Reynolds, Gerald 
Rice, Leon 

Roberts, Walter 
Roentgen, Engeibert 
Rogers, Francis 
Rosanoff, Lieff 
Rupprecht, Carl 
Saurer, Harold 
Scheld, Fred 
Schelling, Ernest 
Schmidt, David H., Jr. 
Schmidt, Robert 
Search, Frederick Preston 
Siegrist, Constant 
Snypp, Sewell S, 
Soderquist, David A. 
Sollitto, Josef 

Sousa, John Philip 
South, Charles 
Sowerby, Leo 
Spalding, Albert 
Stehl, Richard E. 
Stewart, Alexander 
Stiles, Vernon 
Stoessel, Albert 
Stoopach, Joseph 
Street, George Hotchkiss 
Stuntz, Homer 
Taggart, A. 

Taylor, Bernard U., Jr. 
Trimmer, Sam 

Vail, Harris R. 

Van Surdam, H. E. 
Venth, Carl 
Wagstaff, Walter 
Wahl, George C. 
Walker, Ralph 
Waller, Frank L. 
Washburn, C. C 
Watkins, Marie M. 
Watts, George Elwood 
Webber, Bertram 
White, Roderick 
Whitford, Homer P. 
Whittaker, James 
Wiederhold, Albert 
Wilbert, Howard 
Wille, Gustave 
Wille, Stewart 
Wilson, Gilhert 
Wilson, Weston S. 
Woempner, Henry 
Woodside, J. Uly 
Wylie, W. H., Jr. 
Youmans, Marcus J. 
Zimmerman, Walter P. 
Zoellner, Joseph, Jr. 


Klibansky Studio Notices 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, pupil of Sergei Klibansky, sang 


with great success at the 
July 11. 


New York Stadium concert, 
She also has been engaged for a two weeks’ con- 


cert tour in Canada, beginning in September. 
Frances East has signed a contract with Klaw & Er- 
langer to appear in their new musical play, “The Bub- 


bles 


Felice de Gregorio gave a recital July 24 at the In- 


stitute of Applied Music. 


appear in “Chin Chu Chow.” 


He has been re-engaged to 


Ada B. Willis has been engaged as substitute at War- 
burton Avenue Baptist Church in Yonkers. 


Mr. Klibansky will give a second examination recital of 


his pupils on Friday, July 26 
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VWIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Summer Session, June 24 to July 27 Catalog mailed free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett and Adolf Weidig, Associate Directors 
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NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: CARL HEIN AND AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
Free 
concerts, 


advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
SEND Oe CATALOG 
TERMS $10 UP PER “QUARTER 
1 TO SEPTEMBER 1: 


Instruction in all branches of music from first 
beginning to highest perfection. 

Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors. 
RATES, JUNE 


SUMMER SESSION, SPECIAL 











WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Manufacturers of the 





Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 





Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Resi- 
dence Department for Young Ladies. 
Positions secured for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 


School of Music in America 


Th Indianapelis 
Catalogue and Circulars mailed on re- 


= 
Mugg fica Wcavtey, direct ! 

quest. Pupils may enroll at any time. 
940 MIDDLE DRIVE, WOODWARD PLACE INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




















WEET 


25 Broadway, New York 
Met Opera House Building 


Teacher of George Fe Berlin; King 
Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Duft, N. ¥.; Geo. Dixom 
Toronto; Shannah mae Katherine Blood- 
ood, Florence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude 
erri, Jeannette Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

Specrat Operatic Trainine (INcLupING Action). 





Sm 


Clare Osbo 
ARTIST. TEACHER SIRECTOR. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 


Teachers’ Normal Training. 

509 S. Wabash Avenue, : 
Conductor, Composer, 
Concert-Clarinettist. 


CH. LAGOURGUE “cosine 


LAGOURGUE SCHOOL of SOLFEGE and HARMONY 
616 Michigan Ave., Chicago. Send for particulars. 


Chicago 








THE CHAVTAN UA AND LYCEUM 
OACHIN SCHOOL 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Director 
Five Years Musical Director of Redpath Musical Bureau 
610 Cable Bidg., 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


THE LISZT PIANO SCHOOL, Inc. 


CLEVELAND, OXI, 





Haamann O. C. Kortuever, Founder and Director 


Complete corps of assistant Professors and 
Teachers. All grades from Kindergarten 
to the finished Piano Virtuoso and Artist. 


Office, 208 Vickers 6523 
Euclid Avenue. 


Bell Phone, Rosedale 4821. 
PIANO 


GRANBERRY scicor 


Term for PIANISTS, 
Summer 


CHERS, 
ACCOMPANISTS 
The Faelten System, Carnegie Hall. New York 


Director's Building, 








REINDAHL VIOLINS 


i AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
eato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from real planissimo to 
fortissimo If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
hooklet “An 
Touch’*—which I 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 








t 








ists who use REIN- 


artis 
DAHL VIOLINS, 





Keindahi Strad Model, $250 
Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 


comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts open 


KNUTE REINDAHL, jisiene Prive ®- 5D. Nes 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 











Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, et: 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Moses Boguslawski, Allen Hinckley, John Thomp- 
son and Francois Boucher. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 


















ESTABLISHED 1867 
CLARA BAUR, Fi 


~ CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. ¢ 





undress 


cording t methods f 4 t pr 
conservatorte 


 Elocution—MUSIC— ‘Languages 


Faculty 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduat and 
work Department of Opera lea at 
lepartment 


ogressive 


of Internationa 


repertoire 
nd res. 


with superior equipment 





ents ma nier at an tim 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For 
address 


catalogue and information 
Miss Bertua Baur, Directress 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 
SUMMER SESSION, June 17th to July 26th 
The Courses open to students during the session are VOCAL MUSIC, 
PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, HARMONY, ORGAN 
33rd Season, October Ist, 1918 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President 











Send for Circulars and Catalogue 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 





























MUSICAL COURIER 











STEINWAY]| Stlson& Hamlin 
PIAN OS “THE STRADIVARIUS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) OF PIANOS 99 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 
The most costly piano in the world 


FACTORIES : 

Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 

j PRINCIPAL, VWVAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 





w _ J Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
= * | Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London BO troy { ON] 
Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 











NICH: &-BACH 


ltra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City, 














ence seen 

















SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelbhhia — 
A Leader for 80 Years -=:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘ease cele 























The 


Nane SOhMer 


@ 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; & 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sohmer family 
“a — ane Sohmer pianos. is known throughout America and Europe for its 
possible odh beat ths a —_ —_ qualities i a ae and its durability and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by ee eee 


the fact that: THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, 


Factory and General Offices: 
New York 























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 





